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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. - 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Sttngskrittt 
words, the author has adopted a method, which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short tt is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton ; the French 6, as a in plate, and the ee 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun¬ 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (ii) has 
the soft sound of au. The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of j, the kttytt-phttla; and 'although 
the English y has been used for this symbol, in the middle 
of a word the sound is most like that of the soft e. 

M 

The D6vu-Naguree , or Sungskritu Alphabet. 


m ka 

khtt 

The Consonants. 

*T gtt *ET ghtt 

3* gnoo’tt 

chit 

^ chhtt 

3T jtt 

5T jhtt 

gnee’tf 

7 ttt 

7 t’htt 

3 dtt 

<§T dhtt 

Of anil 

<T ttt 

«T t’htt 

^ dtt 

V dhtt 

*T ntt 

ptt 

or phu 

^ btt 

bhtt 

*T mtt 

3" jtt 

^ rtt 

^ ltt 

vtt 

— 

shtt 

^ shtt 

stt 

^ htt 

5 kshtt. 


The Vowels. 


^T 

tt 

^TT a 

^ ee 

$ 55 


OO 

5 oo 

^ ree 

^ ree 

*5 

lee 

156 


oi 


o 

3ft ou 

°P S 

3f: tih. 
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ERRATA. 

Page axle. Rend the last line but three thus: " whirl) arises from (bote 

jiits of stagnant water aud other nuisances." 

Page Line 

11, 4, add “ the" before “ Kishkindhya." 

60, 8, for shuts read coves. 

IBB, 15, for council read counsel. 

200, 22, add, alter “ side," “ ol the cocoa-nut.” 

208, I:i the note read BO lbs. 

314, 20, for Rfirigoo rood Hlirigoo. 

— 27, for Bhoguvuiec read BhSgurttteo. 

316, 21, read Hrdmliii^DBlta. 

324, 22, for gOgSt read j&giit. 

326, 27, dele h in KoilashO. 

327, 29, for Krya read Kriya. 

32B, 2, for Ksliutrytt read Khshtitrlytt. 

— l!», read KupalOblnit. 

330, 16, read mrityoonjuvft and mrltyoo. 

337, 33, deled in PfirOiii-HtinKslitt and ttugihtt. 

312, 23, for sidbH rtail sidillitt. 
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PREFACE. 


It must have been to accomplish some very im¬ 
portant moral change in the Eastern world, that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India, 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions of people, 
should have been placed under flie dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
This opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it; the moral enterprize 
of the age in which these countries have been 
given to us, and that Great Britain is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India could have been 
expected. All these combined circumstances 
surely carry us. to the persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on the East, and that, after 
so many long and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 

b 
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day-spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions, containing the birth-place 
pf humanity, filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re¬ 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex¬ 
hibited on earth. 

To form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
as are comprized in the heathen population of 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant of 
the country, that he may read and see the produc¬ 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects of 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, and moral circum¬ 
stances of the inhabitants. 


A more correct knowledge of this people ap¬ 
pears to be necessary when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
dooisra which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Barman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is. 


amongst 

race! 


tore than 400,000,000 of the human 
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We absolutely know nothing yet of the opera* 
tions of mind among the great mass of beings 
which compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are pretty sure that the principal deity 
worshipped ‘here is the Indian Boodh, and that 

,the popular superstition is, in substance^ the 

« 

same as that established in the Burman empire.— 
In the living incarnation exhibited in the per* 
son of the Grand .Lama, worshipped in Tartaryj 
we behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
system; considered, no doubt, as an improve¬ 
ment upon the occasional incarnations of the 
Hindoos, who recognize in every extraordinary 
being an uvutar, an incarnation. As a confirma¬ 
tion of this idea, the reader is referred to the seventh 

4 

volume of the Asiatic Researdbes, where we have 
§n account of a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart of Hindoost’hau, in the family of a brain- 

4 • 

him. The Boodh worshipped in the Burman em¬ 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the ten Hindoo incarnations. Some persons ima- 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary fact, that 
the greater part of the human family are still Hin¬ 
doos ; or, in other words, that they are under the 
transforming influence of the philosophy and su¬ 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooism ; 

b 2 
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and that their conceptions on these transcendently 
important subjects., viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable obedience, and the condition of 
man in the present and future states, are all re¬ 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
hfin. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe! 

What then is a Hindooj as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The opinions embraced by the more philoso¬ 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popular superstition. In this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of all attributes; and every thing be¬ 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated either as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed¬ 
ness or repose, or as individuated in every form of 
life* animal or vegetable. 

This connection of spirit with matter is con¬ 
sidered as a state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar¬ 
ed to be the great business of life. 
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Divine wisdom leading- to perfect abstraction 
of mind is the oniy direct way of emancipation 
from matter or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where; and hence his mind becomes fixed ex¬ 
clusively on God, to the utter exclusion of all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various ceremonies called yogu* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures; every form of matter pos¬ 
sesses the same value to him, and he becomes 
insensible to all want, all affection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fact, dwells in spirit, f 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained in a vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which had su/rounded if, so at death the spirit 
of this yogee returns to the soul of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, as a drop of water in the ocean. 

The Hindoo writings contain the most marvel¬ 
lous accounts of these yogees dwelling in forests, 
and performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 

* Hone* Ibe name jogee, or rather yogee. 

+ That U, In spirit considered as remaining in eternal solitude, without 
attributes. 

b 3 
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At present, no such yogees are to be seen; 
but a mimicry of this , is found amongst vari¬ 
ous orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence, 
to denote that he has embraced a forest resi¬ 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger’s 
skin over his shoulders, and his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun. Others 
are seen without the least clothes, to denote that 
they are destitute of passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re¬ 
nounced all humanintercour.se; while others are 
seen bearing with infinite patience, as though in¬ 
sensible to pain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful kind, inflicted on the body. The names 
voiragee, soonyasee, &c. assumed by different 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions. But the 
conduct of all these modern yogees proves, that 
they are the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country affords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to. the soul of the 
world ; and this part of -the system, even in its 
outward forms, is completely lost. 

There is another part of the Hindoo system, 
vi£. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis*- 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption; 
but as no Hindoos are now found to attain ab¬ 
straction, we must suppose that the merit of their 
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devotion is very deficient, or that it operates very 
slowly on their destiny. 

Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable than the rest for devotion: these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of the world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead*roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacred place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies: and these are promised the heaven 
of the god Shivti. Many persons spend all their 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
seeking celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of a yogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a more elevated state in 
the next birth, and leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens: such as large offerings to the 
bramhuns; digging of pools; making roads to 
holy places or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating orchards for shade and fruit to the 
public use. 

Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi¬ 
ness, and is promised by the shastrB that, by the 
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merit of this act, she shall take her deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indrii, the king of the gods, where 
they shall reside during 30,000,000 of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and having the pros¬ 
pect, should she not burn, of nothing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, multitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 

The following facts will shew .more of the 
nature and effects of this part of the Hindoo 

system : Capt.-, now in England, but who 

resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw, as he sat at his own 
window one morning, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these women 
had a large empty earthen pan slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhun supported each as 
she went over the side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning, the pan aside, had filled 
.it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. While Dr. Robinson, late of Calcutta, 
resided at the same place, twelve men went in 
boats to drown themselves in the same spot. 
Each of these men had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to his body, at. each end of which was 
suspended a large earthern pan. While these 
remained empty, they served as bladders to 
keep them upon the surface of the water, but 
each man, with a cup, placed now in one hand 
and then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve changed 
his resolution, and made to the shore; the 
bramhuns who were assisting in these immolations 
plied their oars with all their might, and followed 
their victim, resolving to compel him -to fulfil his 
engagement, but he gained a police station, and 
disappointed them. 

By a statement, containing the returns of 
the magistrates under the Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the number of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that. Presidency in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 1817 not 
less than Seven Hundred and Six widows were 

4 

thus immolated in that part of India. The pro¬ 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and, on the vigilance of the native officers.* 

• Human sacrifice* and self-immolation are inculcated in the Hindoo 
writings. 
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Such are the baneful effects of the secoud part 
of the Hindoo system: it leads the infatuated de¬ 
votee to a useless life, or to a terrible death. 

» 

Still, to ascertain the effects of Hindooisrrf on the 
great mass of this people, we must examine the 
last part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindoo population, and refers en¬ 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgramu, or of the lingu ; 
service paid to a person’s spiritual guide, and to 
the bramhuns ; the worship of different deities on 
special occasions, monthly or annually; recita¬ 
tions of saored poems ; repeating the names of 
the gods; pilgrimages; duties to deceased an¬ 
cestors ; funeral rites and offerings to the manes, 
&c. &c. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable us to answer the question 
—What is a Hindoo , as we see hint on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca¬ 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
enterprizes; and yet who shall estimate the ca¬ 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powers so far as they have been called forth, but 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the struggles of par¬ 
ties,. which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by the plaudits of se- | 
nates, by the thunders of eloquence, and which 
have never been enlarged by the society of 
foreigners, and by voyages and travels into dis¬ 
tant realms. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes, 
and after the illumination of centuries; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling of a single star, a single Bacon. 

Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, wc have acquired so many impressions from 
surrounding objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half-formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
either our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in that society which may have attained the 
highest improvement ; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind. The Hindoo, for instance, 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be¬ 
cause they are connected with his first and most 
powerful impressions: had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty, they would 
perhaps have been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it will not perhaps be an uninterest¬ 
ing investigation, if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the charac¬ 
ter of the Hindoo is formed:— 

\ 

Almost all the first impressions of mankind are 
derived from the objects around them; and in this 
way the characteristic features of every order of. 
human society are formed. Hence we can plainly 
trace the varying features of society as belonging 
to the t'owp or village, to some peculiar profes¬ 
sion, or to the sceuery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 

And it is thus that the Hindoo mind and character 
are formed: at home or abroad, this youth bears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve¬ 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav¬ 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre¬ 
sent times; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
regulated the speculations of the widest sages of 
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antiquity, having excited the devotions of thou¬ 
sands of divine yogees, and being the source of a 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to him bearing unquestionable credentials. 

Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erected to their honour, where they are daily 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods; 
all the towns, rivers, persons, and things, around 
him arc named after the gods; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very abode of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities; 
all the books he reads are full of their praise; 
in the songs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
fame are repeated in every circle 

He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Brum- 
hu; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods; and that they hold the destinies of 
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men at their disposal. As he passes through the 
streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho¬ 
mage ; he observes people running after them with 
cups of Water in their hands, soliciting the honour 
of drinking this water after they ha ve condescend¬ 
ed to dip their foot in it; and finally, he hears - 
from the sacred books, and from the lips of thou¬ 
sands, the most wonderful accounts of the divine 

t 

powers committed to them. 

The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books; as far as 
his vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he perceives nothing but tem¬ 
ples, gods, priests, services, and the profound 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving religion from the lips of these 
priests, and performing with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing or con¬ 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
his birth he is inducted ? 

It will excite no astonishment, that a supecsdf 
tipn thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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ttected with splendid and fascinating ceremonies* 
including music and dancing, and gratifying 
every voluptuous passion, should captivate the 
heart, and overpower the judgment of youth. 

But this superstition maintains a still stronger 
power over him, by taking advantage of his feats 
and anxieties iu reference to a future state. Thus, 
while sitting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river: coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, in the posture of adoration; they 
descend into it, and, mixing therewith a variety of 
minute ceremonies, perform their ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany the worshipper into the next 
birth. On particular occasions, with one glance 
of his eye, he sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, waiting for die propitious 
moment, the bramhinical signal, for immersion. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, a dying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, pe^ 
forming offices which acquire in his mind the 
deepest interest, as the last preparations for the 
next state of existence. After the death of the in- 
dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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pile to the river, into which they wash the ashes of 
the body j ust consumed, that they may mix in the 
purifying- stream. At another time, he sees a 
person bearing- a bone, part of the body of a 
relation, who has had the misfortune to die at a 
distance from the Ganges, and casting it into the 
river for the benefit of the deceased. Others pass 
him, carrying on their shoulders, in pans, the water 
of the deified Ganges, to the distance of hundreds 
of miles, that therewith they may perform rites 
connected, as the worshippers suppose, with their 
highest interests. The stories to which he listens 
in his own family, or amongst the boys and men 
where he resorts, contain const* allusions 
to the miraculous powers of this river; he, there¬ 
fore, falls down with the rest of his countrymen, 
and adores a goddess whose waters refresh the 
living, and bear the dying to a state of bliss. 

He who advances to the highest order in the 

n 

discharge of the duties connected with the popular 
superstition will rise a step in the following birth; 
he who neglects these duties, sinks lower, and per- 
haps loses human existence; in which case he 
passes through 60,000,000 of births before he can 
return to the human state. He who wholly 
neglects religion, sinks into some dreadful place 
of punishment. 
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From hence it appears, that the greater part of 
the rewards and punishments connected with this 
system, are visible in this world, and every ap¬ 
pearance of happiness and of misery in men, 
animals, or trees, is associated in the mind of a 
Hindoo with the actions of the past birth. It 
might be snpposed that such a system of visible 
rewards and visible punishments would produce a 
powerful effect on society; but, alas! this is 
far from being the case; these visible effects 
of the virtuous or vicious actions of the pre¬ 
ceding state of existence are too. paltry and j 
too familiar to produce any excitement to virtue, J 
or any repression to vice. They merely serve 
now and then to whet a joke at the expense of 
individuals supposed to be suffering for the actions 
of the past birth. 

Such then is this system of idolatry as operating 
upon the present hopes, the moral condition, and 
future prospects, of nine-tenths of the pagan po¬ 
pulation of India. There is nothing in the cere¬ 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or 
which can produce moral effects, and it is plain, 
that all the influential effects which might have 
arisen front an exhibition of the joys or terrors of 
the future state are lost, by removing from these 
joys and terrors the very attributes which have 
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ever made them so impressive, their being invi¬ 
sible, and never-ending in their duration. 

These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
humau race, and of a system of religious prac¬ 
tice which has been tried for three thousand 

■ 

years upon more than one half of the human 
race. Not one moral result now—not one hope 
for the future ; all terminating in an endless se¬ 
ries of transmigrating through every form of ani¬ 
mated matter. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its parts, and pro¬ 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogee absorption into the divine 
nature, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be proper now to refer to the actual condition 
of One Hundred Millions of beings, upon whops 
this system has been operating with full force for 
so many agfes. 

That system must be essentially vicious which 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance, and 
treats rational, beings as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animal. This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators. The edu¬ 
cation of all, except the bramhuns, is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying them to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. A Hindoo school is a mere 
shop, in which, by a certain process, the human 
being is prepared'to act as a copying machine, or' 
as a lythographic press. The culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries. Hence 
Hindoo youths, though of a capacity exceedingly 
quick^ never find the means of enlarging and 1 
strengthening the faculties. The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to expand. 

Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education,, of all that contributes to the 
formation of good dispositions and habits, these 
youths herd together for mutual corruption. Des¬ 
titute of knowledge themselves, the parents, the 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which they 
themselves have never received; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati¬ 
fication. 

The youth next enters into the married state; 

. hut the laws under which he lives do net alfaw 
him to choose his owo wife : the parents make 

c 2 
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this choice, or, in most cases, a man hired for 
the purpose, whose business it is to make these 
bargains, and who travels from village to village, 
seeking wives and husbands for others. This wife 
thus imposed upon the youth is not in many cases 
pleasing to him; and, in consequence, he seeks 
and pursues through life irregular gratifications, 
the sources of infinite mischief to himself and 
family. 

Receiving no favourable moral impressions 
either from his parents, his education, or from 
the state of manners around him, the Hindoo 
enters upon the business of life with all his natu¬ 
ral cupidity completely unrestrained. How unpre¬ 
pared to mix in a society where pride, avarice, 
deceit, falsehood, and impurity receive a bound¬ 
less license; and where neither manners nor 
institutions exist to oppose the general and putrid 
inundation! Some persons have complimented 
the Hindoos as a virtuous people; but how 
should virtue exist amongst a people whose 
sacred writings encourage falsehood, revenge, 
and impurity—whose gods were monsters of vice 

ra whose sages are attributed the most brutal 
indulgence in ■ cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride— 
whose priests and bramhtins endeavour to copy 
these abominable examples—and whose very 
institutions are the hotbeds of impurity ? Where 
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in such a state of universal corruption—the tem¬ 
ple itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped the very personification of sin 
—where should virtue find a single asylum ? and 

from what stock, where all is disease and cor- 

• # 

ruption, should the virtues be produced ? If the 
religious institutions of a country be the prime 
sources of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous ? Is there such a strong bias in human 
nature to virtue, that a man will be pure in spite 
of the example of his gods, his priests, and the 
whole body of his countrymen, and when the 
very services in his temple present' the most 
fascinating temptations to impurity ? 

Impurity and cruelty have been, in all ages, 
the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition. But no where have these features 
presented a more disgusting and horrible appear¬ 
ance than among the Hindoos. 

The author has witnessed scenes of impurity 
in Hindoo worship which he can never commit to 
writing. The allusions which he now considers 
it his duty to make to this disgusting subject 
will, he fears, expose him to the censure of some 
readers. 

In translating some parts ot the Hindoo writings 
with a learned bramhun who assisted the author, 

c 3 
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this bramhdn was himself almost covered with 
shame : he hesitated, faultered, and, while giving 
the meaning of various passages of his own 
shastrus, was thrown into great agitation. Mul¬ 
titudes of fables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of the Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond all utterance; but the 
passages here more particularly referred to, de¬ 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becoming 
more and more common. 

i 

The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed in the Hindoo temples at the time of 
the Doorga festival, at midnight, would disgrace 
a house of ill-fame. Gopal, a learned brarnhdn, 
assured a friend of the author’s, that he never 

4 

appeared in the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind one of the pillars. And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and fit it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity! This is the religion of the Hindoo! 

The author himself one year saw/frotfi his own 
window at Serampore, in a procession on the 
river Ganges of the images of Doorga, sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
his windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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children, that they might be removed to a dis¬ 
tance from- the scene. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexes, old and young, crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion. Can we 
wonder, after this,. that the Hindoos should be 
notoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth ? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 

Bui what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these idolaters ? It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times offered human sacrifices. The vedu con¬ 
tains the formulas used at these sacrifices ; seve¬ 
ral works contain stories of individuals who have 
sold their sons for sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
ranu declares how long the blood of a man satis¬ 
fies the deity. Human sacrifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above the tigers which 
lived in the same forests with themselves; and 
that, when they offered a human victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amongst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are men, buf¬ 
faloes, goats, &c. 

Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 

c 4 
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rajpoot mothers have returned to the murder of their 
female offspring : not one survives. These immo¬ 
lations, it is said, were commenced to prevent 
the fulfilment of a dreaded prophesy, and which 
could only be accomplished by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person of another tribe. 
The danger must long since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereignties in India. Still, however, the prac¬ 
tice is continued, even in British India; which 
proves, that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a rajpoot! 
One of the English magistrates, in his official 
statement to the Supreme Native Court in Cal¬ 
cutta, respecting the burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the number of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking, that this district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who are known to 
put every female child to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con¬ 
sider themselves under the obligation to burn. 

It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted : but yet these murders may 
be quoted as exhibiting the state of society in India, 
and the need of a change. There are, however, 
many mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful¬ 
filment of a vow to obtain the blessing of chil- 
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dren, offer the first-born to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offerings are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Brfimha-pootru, a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou¬ 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depth, and then abandons it, remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring* infant. These “ children of 
the vow'* used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
and here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing 
her living child into the mouth of thp alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
bones and drank its blood ! The Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party-of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 

But what can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha¬ 
racter—which can thus transform the tender 
mother into an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest—and, extinguish¬ 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribes. How important, then, the institu¬ 
tions which regulate the public manners! Here 
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a being, who, under the influence of these man¬ 
ners, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns her own offspring! The 
author was informed in India, by a respectable 
brarnhfin, of a rajpoot who, on some account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of marriage ; but no one ap¬ 
peared to seek an union with'this rajpoot girl; 
and the father became alarmed for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl should be seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this extremity, and no 
doubt in a state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces! 

As a continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notice what takes place at the 
annual swinging festival in Bengal, in honour of 
the god Shivu. At these times multitudes of 
young inen are, one by one, swung in the air, sus¬ 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs; each one remaining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes. Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their 1 sides per¬ 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee himself 
dances through the streets. Some throw thenar 
selves on open knives, from a height of ten feet. 
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atid in some eases are pierced to death on the spot. 
At the close of the festival these miserable slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare feet on burn¬ 
ing coals. The reader is ready to conclude, that 
this is a description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and brutal forms; that it can 
scarcely be beings in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these* Yet 
such is the power of the enchantments possess¬ 
ed by the bramhiins, the priests of idolatry in In¬ 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict on 
himself more dreadful tortures than .the savage 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India ! 

There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-immolation, where the in- 
dividual labours under some incurable distemper: 
that of dying under- the wheels of the car of 
Juguaiiat’h ; of being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river. Dr. Buchanan has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple of Jhgunnat’h, in Orissa; and the drown¬ 
ing of lepers, and others labouring under incu¬ 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in India. Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive of a poor le-: 
per. The friends of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a large fire at the bottom. 
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when the poor leper, unable to walk, rolled him¬ 
self over and over till he fell into the pit; but as 
soon as he felt the power of the flames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible effort 
to rise and extricate himself, calling upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon, 
those relations, however, he called in vain; fof 
instead of affording the help he claimed in ac¬ 
cents that might have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the fire, where he struggled 
for a while, and then perished. 

Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged in pilgrimages to the different 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti¬ 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a most shocking 
description of these horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jugunnat’h; and to 
this the reader is referred. 

But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac¬ 
cording to the official document before referred 
to, and which is now in London, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, in only one division of 
British India ? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings—and those 
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- females —icttfoioa—roasted or buried alive every 
day ! This official account mentions one case in 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, she ex¬ 
pired almost immediately. For want of wood, 
another was only half-burnt; but after being 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro¬ 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries and screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
the Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817! Who 
shall count the numbers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke ? Who shall 
count the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scorching flames, and the tears of all these 
orphans ? And. this is Hindooism! And this is 
British India! 

When a widow, in the first anguish of her loss, 
resolves not, to survive her husband, she avows 
her intention before her relations. In some cases, 
they are afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her: they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
She thrusts her finger, in the flame, and holds it 
there till almost burnt to a cinder. They now 
believe that she will not involve them in disgrace 
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by any act of cowardice at the pile. She proceeds 
to the Gauges ; they accompany her. Here she 
bathes, and is assisted by a bratnhun who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the flames. 
She next comes up from the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river, 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhun, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir¬ 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together. A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim. The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile; the drums beat; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to an 
English spectator is beyond all description horri¬ 
ble and heart-rending. Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has seen 
three widows thus burnt alive, amidst the shouts 
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of as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 

When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive, as the bo¬ 
dies of persons of this cast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this case, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere¬ 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unaffected spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, no effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela¬ 
tions ! At length it reaehes to her head, and then, 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus this 
superstition possesses, as it were, an Almighty 
influence, and commands the earth to open 
its mouth—the earth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother.—But shall these fires never 
be put out ? Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow ? Forbid it, British power! For¬ 
bid it, British humanity! 
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The author cannot close thU preface without 
adverting to the state of female society in India. 

What a melancholy fact, in addition to the pre¬ 
ceding statements, that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout India, 
that the laws and customs of the Hindoos are 

inimical to the culture of the female mind; and 

• * » 

that she is threatened with widowhood, one of the, 
most dreadful misfortunes in the contemplation of 
a Hindoo female, if she dare to acquire the know¬ 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 

* • 

While a girl, she remains in a. state of idleness. 
Her fingers never touch a pin, a needle, a, pair 
of scissars, or a pen; she never sees a book ex¬ 
cept in the hands of the other sex. 


When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age, she is married, but has no choice, can have 
none at this tender age, in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremony, she returns to the house 
of her father, and remains there till, she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time, per¬ 
haps, he dies; and if she is not burnt with his 
body, she is doomed to remain a. widow all her 
days: the Hindoo law Dermits no widow to 
marry. 
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Some kooleens, the highest order of bram- 
huns, marry fifty or sixty females, Hindoo pa¬ 
rents conceiving it a high honour to have a 
daughter married to a kooleen. This man, how¬ 
ever, lives only with one wife; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these detestable laws: these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of ill- 
fame throughout the country! 

Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother, she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her off¬ 
spring. She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her family. She is interdicted all in¬ 
tercourse with the other sex; she never sits with 
her husband in public company; she never eats 
with him; but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and then partakes of what he leaves. 

Is it wonderful that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India ; or that these females, to whom all know¬ 
ledge is denied, should be more superstitious 
than the men ? Can we be surprized at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funeral piles ? 

VOL. III. d 
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But surely efforts will now be made by our 
fair countrywomen to improve the condition of 
all these millions of females. It‘cannot be, 

t 

that, raised by a gracious Providence to the en¬ 
joyment of so many comforts, in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No ; they will 
doubtless form associations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that means from these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the good of their husbands and families, 
are seen to brave death in its most terrific forms; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi¬ 
losophy, putting the other sex to the blush. 

As though the legislators of India had deter¬ 
mined, that the institutions they had reared should 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred them 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death: he who dares to transgress, 
is. driven from every circle dear to him, from 
the place which gave him birth, and from the 
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embraces of father and mother, of brother and' 
sister, of wife and children. He is banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga¬ 
bond upon the face of - the earth. Was there ever 
such a state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among the Hindoos ? Were a 
people ever bound in such chains ? And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 

At different periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 

not conferred. A day of trial was given to these 

• » 

powers, but they were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accomplishing the ood 
intended for India; they were therefore rejected. 

For a considerable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared very precarious; and, amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement was afforded. Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated, in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the 
governed, and in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve¬ 
ment of the intellectual condition of the natives, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin¬ 
ciple, has become the. soundest policy, and a 

d 2 
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point of such paramount necessity and import 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
with the state of our Indian empire, is become 
a convert to this opinion. 

» 

When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is far lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight¬ 
ened ; that all the countries around Hindoost’han 
are enveloped in the same darkness; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible; and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in India amounts to nearly 1(X),000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent slate from at¬ 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution; and after 
1 all these, centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, and splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long., and she 
should, five or six hundred years hence, lose 
India, she will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated intp a mental and moral existence all 
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these millions, than she could derive from adding 
all China and Tartary to her Eastern possessions; 
and India, thus enlightened and civilized, would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a commercial 
people, by consuming her manufactures to a vast 
extent, than she does at present, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchased 
by all our Hindoo and Mahometan subjects, 
are not sufficient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports. 

But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili¬ 
zation she needs, that cultivation of which she is 
so capable, let European literature be transfused 
into all her languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels; and from the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
•all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and even to 
Arabia; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
moral beauty found in our world. 

And when we consider that so many millions' of 
the population of In dia are our fellow-subjects. 
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what a stimulus to seek their good! What an im¬ 
perative, what a paramount duty! Is it not mani¬ 
fest, that in the mental and moral improvement of 
this vast empire. Great Britain has a work of be¬ 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and the Wilberforces, thy high destiny!—Never 
were such miseries to be removed—-never was 

j 

such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation—the raising a population of sixty millions 
to a rational and happy existence, and through 
them the illumination and civilization of all 
Asia!- : 

These remarks the author has prefixed to the 
English edition of his work, in the hope of call- • 
ing the attention of his countrymen to the de¬ 
plorable intellectual and moral condition of 1 
British India. A more detailed view of this sub¬ 
ject will be found in the closing pages of this 
volume and the introductory chapter of the next. 

This volume, according to the proper order 
of the work, should have been the first of the 
four, and the fourth the second ; but as the two 
preceding volumes on the Mythology of the Hin¬ 
doos had been printed, from the Bengal edition. 
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before the return of the author to England, there 
appeared to be no alternative but that of print¬ 
ing these volumes as the third and fourth. The 
reader is entreated to keep this in mind in reading 
the work, which purports to be,'/ A View of the 
History , the Literature , and the Mythology of the 
Hindoos." 

London, August 21,1620. 




INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 

HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 

OF 

THE HINDOOS. 


However difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation, and however absurd its own chro* 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti* 
quity: their most early writings, their unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their records, which are 
noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind, should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many pre¬ 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind, must have 
been thus lost to all posterity ! And yet this is in a great 
degree the cose, respecting all the nations of antiquity during 
the revolution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus.— 
In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the 
invention of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the 
gods, and filling millions of years with the wonderful actions of 
their forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race 
appear ! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo accounts of the first ages ? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
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to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have 
termed the sutyii j'oogii ?—The story of Swayumbhoovii,* may 
be a tradition relative to the flood ; nor is it absolutely impossi¬ 
ble that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should have 
had traditions among them of the flood handed down from age 
to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients 
are known to have cherished towards every thing proceeding 
from their ancestors. 

Should this account of Swayunibhoovu, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain prominent facts 
in the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 

From the style of the v£dus, the deep veneration in which, 
they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the most ancient parts of these works were 
written about the time of David: this allows a sufficient period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 

The vedii contains the names of many of the most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers; and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sootrus) of the durshuniis, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original v£du at no great dis¬ 
tance of time; and at a period not very much later the In¬ 
stitutes of Munoo, their great epic poem, the Ramayunu, and 
their first astronomical works, so worthy of the best days of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry us one 
or two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about 

* See page 2. 
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fire hundred years before the Christian era; and while we are 
thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krishnii may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some of the best of 
the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the Miiha- 
bhariitu, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well ns the most ancient pooranus, 
and the Shree-Bhaguvutu, in which work also Krishnii is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement of the vldu, by 
Vyasii, it is probable, must also be referred to this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the kulee yoogu ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi¬ 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
light on the Hindoo chronology; and the author is happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in¬ 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bently, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Sungkritu. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History 
contained in the First Chapter of this work, and from hence 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogus commences 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said to have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 

b2 
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whom the god Brumha divided himself into two parts, one 
of which became Swayiimbhoovu, and the other the wife of this 
personage. 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify Swayiimbhoovu with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as is more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, into seven parts, or dweepus, as Plukshu, 
Kooshii, Krounchii, Shaku, Pooshkuru, Shalmulu, andJurn- 
boo. b 

Prit'hoo, the grandson of Swayiimbhoovu, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patriarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, some of the arts, &c. The name 
Prit’hivee, the earth, is said to have been derived from Prit'hco. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among their children; and one 
of these sons, Agnidru, obtained Jumboo-Dweepii, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons. Rishuvii, the grandson of 
this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his kingdom to 
Bhuriitd, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him BhariStu-Vurshu, <; and which is said to have 
extended from mount Himaluyu to the sea.—The names of 

a 

twenty-four kings, descended from BhurutQ, are next given, 
with the last of whom is said to have ended the race of Swa- 
yumbhoovu. 

b Captain Wilford, according to his own theory, says, “ PlOkahO includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, die. Kooshii answers to the countries between the 
Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India; 
Kronnchfl includes Germauy; Shako, the British isles; PoosbkttrO is 
Ireland; ShalmOlQ is bounded to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas 
and Juinboo fa India." 


c The country or kingdom of Bbttrfltfl. 
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We now come to the next dynasty of kings, called the 
descendants of the sun. Ikshwakoo, the first of this family, 
with his eight brethren, reigned over BhariitG-Yurshii, Ikshwa¬ 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then 
called Uyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
ranus give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Siityu yoogii. 

Snguru was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the 
tret a yoogit, in which twenty-three persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Ramil; about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the Bun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwapiirii yoogii. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the sulyu yoogii, to the other family distinguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
rooruvu, who was the son of Ila, the grand-daughter of VoivAs- 
wAtu, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made PruyagA 
his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third age. 

The kshAtriyu kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
Jie present age, or the kulee yoogii, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Mussulman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties: after the 
kshAtriyus, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mugudhu family; next 
succeeded the Goutumu dynasty, the patrons of the BouddhU 
heresy; then the MAyooru dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, ShfikadityA, a royal stranger, from the 
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Kutfmoo mountains obtained the kingdom; but who, in his turn, 
was destroyed by SalivahGnu, the king of PrStist’hanu. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyiSs, 
and the last family of Hindoo kings,. sitting on the throne 
of Delhi, were rajpoots. 

It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu¬ 
lations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranus: for the framers had no intention of assisting their 
countrymen to acquire a knowledge of history; the record was 
purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
hero. The early division of Ilindoost’hanu into many inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms also increases this difficulty; for through 
what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shuktee-Sumbhldu, one of the tuntrus, contains a list 
of fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largest sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work. The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungfi, 
Bungu, Kulingii, K6rulu, Surv£shu, Kashmeeru, Kamu-roopG, 
Muharashtru, Andbru, Sourashtru, Goorjjuru, Troiiingu, 
Muluyana, Kurnatu, Uvuntee, Yidurbhu, Muroo, Abheerti, 
Maluvu, Cholu, Punchalu, Kamboju, Viratii, Pandyu, Vid^hu- 
Bhoomee, Valheeku, Kiratil, Vukugnanu, Khoorasanu, Bhotu, 
Cheenu, Amurogu, or MGha-Cheenii, N£palO, ShSeluhuttu, 
Gouru, Muha-Koshulu, MugGdhu, OotkGlu, Shree-Koontulu, 
Rinu, Konkunu, Koikfyfi, Shdoru-Slnti, Kooroo, Singh&lu, 
Poolindu, Kutt’hu, Mutsyu, MudrQ, SouveerG, LfllamG, Vfirv- 
vuru, and Soindhuvfi. 

Tlie author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter 
of this volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
for other observations on the subject. He cannot, however, 
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refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some Stingskritii 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawn 
entirely from Hindoo sources; persuaded as he is, that the 
pooranus, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply 
numerous fragments -of the most interesting and important. 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this 
kind, he would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranu and every historical poem. This would shorten the work 
to the English scholar; who, having all these materials before 
him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of 
this very ancient and interesting people . 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo 
kings, though absolute, were restrained by laws and priests 
verily believed to be divine;—the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris¬ 
tian ;—the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associa¬ 
tions exceedingly pernicious to societybut, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju¬ 
dicial, and social institutions of the Hindoos, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities,—which invested the monarch with absolute 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject,— 
which permitted domestic slavery,—which consigned one half, 
viz. the female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and 
ignorance, and nine tenths of the male population to mental, 
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civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been es¬ 
sentially vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most heartfelt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati¬ 
tude not only when he contrasts the British Government with 
the absolute and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and 
Musulman princes; but he feels it, as one who has long wit¬ 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment^ which, with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted* indi¬ 
viduals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company’s 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving 
at the cupidity of the native officers; but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the subject from the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 

<1 The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
iu his speech delivered to the students of the College of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, have formed for him an imperishable wreath of honour) 
and it cannot be doubted, but that the young gentlemen tp 'whom this most 
excellent address was delivered, will, by acting up to these dignified senti¬ 
ments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest posterity of our 
Indian subjects. 

e The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and 
their excessive cupidity, instead of being faithful assistants to the Superior 
Magistrates,'have always been the greatest scourges of the country. 
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the Honourable Company’s civil servants under this Precidency 
is now seen to be great and salutary indeed. Formerly, a young 
man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at the 
capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spirit; and, thus 
prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa¬ 
minations there, form the character of the individual; and he 
proceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students 
and of the whole English community following him; and with 
this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance¬ 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the man who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, &c. large and populous districts, should 
know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands,—that those young men who 
should become magistrates and judges should know the laws 
which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessary.—If it was desirable that the govern¬ 
ment should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts,—and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then 
the college was necessary.—If it was important to the happi¬ 
ness of the governed, that they should be able to make appli¬ 
cation to their magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors,—that the 
subjects should not always be reminded that their governors 
were men of a strange speech,—that native men of learning 
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should be patronized, and their diligence excited to give to the 
world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most 
extensive system of idolatry on earth,—or, if it was important 
to the interests of science, that Europeans in situations of 
influence, scattered owr the greater part of India, should be 
capable of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, 
then the college was necessary.—If it was of the last conse¬ 
quence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the 
Company should be able to select with wisdom the vast multi¬ 
tude of inferior native officers spread over the country,—or, in 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of Britain, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the cast, then the college of Fort- 
William was necessary, and the most noble Murquis Wellesley 
deserves the thanks of every native, of every Briton, and of 
every man of learning in the world. 

Still the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub¬ 
ject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly 
conceives, with the further improvement of the country: he 
would recommend—that the whole body of Hindoo and Musul- 
man law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
laid before a select body of law officers, assisted by the oldest 
and the most enlightened of the HonourableCompany's servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and criminal law suited to the present circumstances of 
our Indian empire; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Officers of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England; 
—that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
two copies of it deposited in each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge and first law 
officers to be also supplied with copies; and further, that every 
student be expected to read this code thrice over during his 
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stay in the college, and to attend regular lectures la which it 
shall be explainedthat the proceedings of every court of law 
be conducted in the language of the district in which each court¬ 
house is situated; that every Judge understand, and every at¬ 
torney plead in this language; that the proceedings be open 
to all, and that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses beard, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously to the open 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy 6oe; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
officers in the legitimate meaning of .this code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of justice without a certificate from this college;—that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common at present, and so exceedingly destructive of the 
happiness of the subject;—that no person be appointed to the 
office of a f hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the most respectable in¬ 
habitants of the town or village where auch officer is to be 
placedthat some mode be sought of interesting the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, 'in promoting 
different objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported by an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that it is the duty of the Government to improve the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long an‘d painful delay, was 
hailed with joy by every philanthropist. It is impossible to 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object: but how much more 
true is this of nations than of individuals.—The Marquis of 
Hastings, in his late most excellent address to the Students of 
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the ColIege 9 very feelingly takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons, and urges with great force the policy} the ne¬ 
cessity} and the divine obligation of. raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire; and the author is 
happy to observe, that, under his Lordship's administration, ex¬ 
periments have been made to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India f in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the-tree of life, the very leaves of which are said to 
be “ for the healing of the nations.” 

Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindoo and Musulman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in the 
slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it should 
shiver to atoms; but it now appears that these apprehensions, 
like many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, are wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, like all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the effulgence of its rays; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Man, in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime: in the efforts of the wise and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the great difficulty lies in 
discovering his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to 
the end. 

Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized in 
imparting to them, first, knowledge, and then sacred principles; 
and in this God-like work, Schools , as well as the extensive 

• f The Vid\aluyu, or the Hindoo College, and the School Book So¬ 
ciety, In Calcutta, reflect also the highest honour on those who originat¬ 
ed as well as on those who conduct these institutions. The School Book So¬ 
ciety, it is understood, owes its origin to that distinguished lady, the Mar¬ 
chioness of Hasting. 
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circulation of elementary works on the first principles of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patronized wherever 
power, or influence, or property, haB been by a gracious Provi¬ 
dence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how much 
more is he the’friend of man, who sows, in a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring 
up and bear fruit unto life eternal. 

The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools: an involuntary at¬ 
tachment necessarily takes place between the person who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person who has read 
Park's travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomcdan schools in Africa, in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that 
in all the conquests which they have been able to retain, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their own 
disposition: the difference in temper and character between the 
Musulman and the Hindoo in Bengal, though both were once 
Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to 
education : it is the same change of character which is so visible 
in the native Africans after receiving instruction in the Ma- 
homedan schools. 

At some future time, these native schools may also be ex¬ 
pected to supply a superior race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficent government. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging; but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, 1 dressed in a little brief authority,' is, and has 
always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good con scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police. Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be'Temoved, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The Second Chapter of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the 
climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the cast. 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla¬ 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences following the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelly and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest horror. And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous feeling, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise-worthy actions, inflicts a punishment worse 
than death itself,—has found apologists even amongst en¬ 
lightened Britons. 

Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of man, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious duties 
'defined. The rules for the practice of these duties are so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, 
or profitable; nor transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
The mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with 
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persons not of the same order, however enlightened, or virtuous, 
or venerable for age, exposes a man to excision from his wife, 
children, father, mother, and every other tender relation; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in¬ 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh ! 
these mild and humane Hindoos!!) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors must be braved by a person 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
— all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion. 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
monarchB, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 

a 

that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and “avagabond on the 
face of the earth all that is revolting to human nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the 
fear of perishing through want, and in being excluded from the 
most distant hope of returning to home and friends on this side 
death,—all these terrors must have been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re¬ 
ligion. 

But let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
eaten them through: there are indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number of 
transgressors, these barbarous laws cannot be much logger en¬ 
forced 

1. The' social impulse is evidently felt os strongly by the 
Hindoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportunity 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong propen¬ 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators; and in these private meetings, the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 

2. Early marriages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, it too frequently happens, that the affections,-in¬ 
stead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontrouled choice : here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested ir secret. 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast: many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat fiesh and 
other forbidden food; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, " These are the remains of the of¬ 
ferings presented to my guardian deity.” 

4. The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 

the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 

* 

desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which is the case with 
thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
as throughout the native army: hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it is 
generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a 
distance from the offender's relations. 

5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the pri¬ 
vileges it bestows: social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed by teaching religi¬ 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near relations, &c. &c. And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in many cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules of 
which are at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern* 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse 
and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
another credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos¬ 
session of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of reverence for its rules, 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the laws of the cast 
were allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos would 
be found in the whole of Bengal whose cast is not forfeited: this 
is well known and generally acknowledged. 

The author has devoted one hundred pages, making the 
Third Chapter of this volume, to a description of the Manners 
and Customs of the Hindoos; and upon these he here offers a 
few remarks in addition to those which close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not; but would it not be' the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals ? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be¬ 
tween the civilized and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter? The Hindoo manners 
strongly remind us of this distinction. 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards 
women in a state of pregnancy; not, however, from anjrtliigh 
sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious concern 
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to tecure the safe birth of a child, hoping it will be a ion, to 
whom they may commit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatory. The rejection, with a degree 
of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility; while the terrors felt by all parties 
on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical science among the Hindoos. The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lessen to Christians, as well as an excitement to gra¬ 
titude for better knowledge. In giving names to their children, 
also the Hindoos shew a {parked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and 
their hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour 
it with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequently attribute their misfortunes to the 
prayers of envious persons. If they are afterward blessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness . 8 In the same spirit, these poor peoplr 
place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaked 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the crop. 
How effectually would the reception of one passage of scripture 
eradicate all these fears: “ The prayers of the wicked are an 
abomination to the Lord." h How absent from the minds of 
this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy dispo¬ 
sitions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their 
offspring: but this fondness, confining its cares to the body, 

• _ 

t Three kources is not unfrequently given (Teen Source)* 

fc How supremely important It is, that the works received by a whole 
notion as divine, should contain only those sentiments that are capable of 
imparting a 9)stern of perfect morals ! 
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leads them to feed their children to excess; to indulge them 
with pernicious food, which brings on early diseases; and to 
permit evil tempers to grow without correction: and thus 
maternal affection is converted into the greatest possible bane. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con¬ 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first princi¬ 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gods, mingled with other names? form a spelling lesson: a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
asirkar; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood. That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls! Their ideas are, that the em¬ 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa- 
cation: she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow-dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and im¬ 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might 
become the best part of it are treated as irrational, and con¬ 
verted into beasts of burden. 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages. Their laws recognize nothing as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites. A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea¬ 
ture belonging to his httrum-m&hul. The Hindoo legislatures 
considered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pain, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species; but still they denied to man the privilege pos¬ 
sessed by an inferior animal, that of choosing its mate. These 
laws appear to have had two sources: those relating to offer¬ 
ings, which declare that the brarohuDS are the mouths of the 
gods, must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests; but 
their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage as 
irksome as possible.. 

In the directions given by the shastru respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of 
male offspring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting family rank ; 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern. Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast, or, if one party consent to Bink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gain. As a proof 
how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooleenu, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti¬ 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females, 1 that wives are scarcely to be found for young bram- 
liuns not kooleenus; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 

fit is the same principle in part which immolates the widow on the 
funeral pile—the honour of the family is concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is promoted, when they can boast that a 
cGt£r,or a succession of sfltces has been found amongst them. 
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suspicious of each other, striking a bargain for a joke of 
oxen. 

The early age at which marriages are contracted, not only 
prevents, as has been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre¬ 
gular second marriages; but what is, if possible, still worse, 
many of these children are left in a state of unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, to certain seduction and infamy. 

The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism. The noise of the horrid 
drum at the houses of the parents for two or three days to¬ 
gether, preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism- These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremonies 
of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being (true 
with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with th 
midnight procession. 

The expenses attendant on marriages are a grievous burden 
on this people: the rich Jed the burden, but a poor man is 
overwhelmed by it; it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years; for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormouB interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent.—The borrowing system is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this is one of the most fruitful sources of 
their poverty, immorality, and misery. To defray the debts 
incurred at the birth, marriage, and death of one grown up 
child, if the father survive him, often requires the labour of 
several years. The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, therefore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous custom 
or superstition. Though several thousand of roopees may 
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have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after mar¬ 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or.more 
happy: the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise, and smoke, 
or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramh&ns and 
relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three 
wives live in one house with the husband, is invariably pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this 
practice always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident 
wife; but surely the argument ought to be. Would two or more 
wives living under- the same roof be a blessing to a husband ? 
See the article on this subject in this volume. 

Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, are 
contracted as soon as the-ceremonies of purification have been 
performed. How often are we reminded of the want of senti¬ 
ment and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the 
Hindoos, 

Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to consult 
the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for the cele¬ 
bration of their marriages. GirlB sometimes pray that the gods 
would choose for them good husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling: we allude to 
their funerals. We may add the fact, that the wood which is 
to burn the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dying man, who is thus treated like an English criminal 
when his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The Hindoo* divide the yeaYinto twelve months each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the increase and 
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decrease of the moon. Though they do not reckon Jaj weeks, 
jthey acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after the 
'sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors: Riivee-varu (Sunday), is 
named from Ruvee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon ‘ idol of the sun;’—Somtt-varu (Monday), from Somu, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon ' idol of the moon 
Mungiilu-varu (Tuesday), from Miingulii, the Hindoo 
Mars, and Tuesday, from the Saxon god TuescoBoodhu • 
varu (Wednesday), from Boodhii, the Hindoo Mercury, and 
Wednesday from Woden;—Vrihuspu tee-varu (Thursday), from 
Vrihiisputee, the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Thor;— 
Shookrii-varu (Friday), from Shookrh, the Hindoo Venus, and 
Friday from the goddess Friga;—Shunee-varQ (Saturday), 
from Shunee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the' Saxon 
god Seater, ‘ fondly of some supposed to be Saturnus,’ says 
Richard Verstegan, in the dedication to king James of his 
work, “ Of the Originall of Nations The Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty diindus or eight pruhhrus, each 
priih&rii making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether long or short. 

The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays; and did they pos¬ 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations. Their children 
are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro¬ 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages; we know, 
were capable of the deepest researches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich fk really graceful, and well suited to 
the climate; but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals are in this 
respect in better circumstances, even when exposed day and 
night to the elements, than the great body of the Hindoos 
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The great exposure of the body also, as it prevails among the 
poor, is very offensive to the sight of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, 
has been generally noticed, though the effect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest strains 
of obloquy. Nor does their politeness arise so much from ur¬ 
banity of disposition, as from early discipline and example; 
and, we must add, that in many respects, according to Euro¬ 
pean ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest infraction of 
good manners. 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being nei¬ 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient in their interior ar¬ 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and On the other sides the windows 
and doors are contemptibly small; the rooms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices; but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The poor suffer exceedingly 
from the dampness^ of their floors, and from the thinnesB of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no¬ 
thing of the cpmfort of a bedstead; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag¬ 
nant water often made close to their doors.—The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern¬ 
ment the deplorable state of the poor in these respects; and he 
submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula¬ 
tion committed to the direction of the village constables, might 
not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the 
misery which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them' from rearing 
poultry, and but few possess the convenience of a kitchen 
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garden: hence their comforts are much abridged, and their 
houses look naked and desolate. 

In the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son baB assigned to him a kind of patriarchal authority. In 
some instances several branches of the original stock live toge¬ 
ther, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But 
these families are not in general happy: human nature is too 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. 

In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations. At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. In these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, and are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, 
their. coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind, that there is not a single bookseller's shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale 
of English books.-—The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or’of forming open squares for markets: the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they are utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti¬ 
tute of plaister, and remaining unfinished for years, never of¬ 
fends their sight; nor does.it appear ever to occur to them, that 
an unsightly or an offensive object should be removed into a 
less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is any other line of beauty except a straight 
one; not 1 that any other benefit can be derived from them than 
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what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order, and seldom consult the nature of the soil; 
the only enquiiy is, how many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 

The author has nearly filled thirty pages of this chapter with 
remarks on country scenerywith a collection of proverbial 
sayings descriptive of manners with conversations on different 
subjects;—with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and 
with an account of pantomimical entertainments; and he has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on their funeral ceremonies,—adding reflections 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day 
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Chap. I.—Sect. I. 

AT the close of the preceding kulpu , 1 Vishnoo was 
sleeping on the waters of the deluge, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily: from this flower sprang Brumba, 
who, in the form of Narayfinfl, created, by his word, 
ShQniikii, Sunattinfl, SQnQndfl, and SilnQt-koomarti; 
but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate; in consequence of which Briimha, to 
obtain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities; and continued them 
for a very long period, but without effect; till at length he 
burst into a flood of tears : from these tears a number of; 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god Roodrfl. 
At the request of his father, Roodrfi continued the work 
of creation; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily, 

* A grand revolution of tine. 
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favour, he obtained a boat, containing the vddds, into 
-which he, together with his wife, and Uldrkd and Mar- 
kdnd6yd, two sages who had survived the deluge, entered; 
they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish, (an incarnation 
of Vishnoo,) and then prayed to Brtiinha for the emer¬ 
sion of the earth. As the reward of their devotions, Vish¬ 
noo, assuming the form of the boar, with his tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shastrds/ on the thousand heads of the serpent-god 
tindntd; while others declare/ that it remains suspended- 
in the air by the invisible hand of God. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth is cir¬ 
cular and flat, like the flower of the water-lily, in which 
the petals project beyond each other : its circumference is 
4,000,000,000 of miles. In the centre is mount Soo- 
m£roo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending 128,000 below it. It is 128,000 
miles in circumference at its base, and 256,000 wide at 
the top. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnoo, 
ShivQ, IndrQ, tJgnee, Ydmd, Noiritii, Vdroonfi, Vayoo, 
Kooverd, Eeshd, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about one-third the height of the mountain. At its base 
are the mountains Mdnddrd, Gdndhd-inaddnd, Vipoolu, 
and Sooparsbwd; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 

riant declare,. that the work of creation was performed in one of the higher 
heavens, untouched by the waters of the deluge, aud that the creatures 
were afterwards let down to the earth. 

The poo rands and poetical works. 

The writer of the So5ryft-sIU<lhfl'»ft- and other astronomers. 
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that Brflmha was obliged to resume it : b he created water, 
fire, ether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, 
seas, mountains, trees, climbing-plants, divisions or time, 
day, night, months, years, yoogtfs, &c. He formed 
DdkshQ by his breath; Mdreecheeand Utree proceeded 
from his eyes; Ungira from his head; Brigoo from his 
heart; Dhtirmti from his breast; S&ngkfilptt from his 
mind ; Pool list yG from the air in his body; Pooldhd from 
the air which is inhaled into the body; Krutoo from air 
expelled downwards, and Vdsbisht’hti from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the quality of darkness, and created 
the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body possess¬ 
ing the quality of truth, he created certain gods, ahd, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind; he next as¬ 
sumed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity,- and created men. To this succeeded the crea¬ 
tion of birds, cows, borses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub¬ 
stances, forms of verse, &c.; ydkshds also, and pisba- 
cbds, gundhurvfls, dpsdras, kinndrds, serpents, &c. to 
all of whom he appointed tbeir proper work. Perceiving 
however thai men did not yet propagate, he divided his 
body into two parts, one of which became a female, 
Sht&ttl Roopa, and the other a male, SwayfimbhooviL' 

The earth still remained covered by the waters/ and 
SwayQmbhoovQ, anxious to obtain its emersion, addressed 
himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 

* What a striking contrast Joes the perplexity of these creators torn to 
the divine flat—“ Let there be light, and there was light I” 

« See the Kooimfl pooranO. 

* It may seem unaccountable that Brflmha did not first raise the earth, 
and then create the beings who were to occupy it; but the Hindoo his to- 
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are called Jdmboo-dweepd. The Hindoo geographers 
further add, that beyond this sea are six other seas, divid¬ 
ing from each other, in a circular form, six other coun¬ 
tries, as PlQksbfi-dweepil, surrounded by Ikshoo, the sea 
of sugar-cane juice; Shalmilld-dweepti, by Soora, the 
sea of spirituous liquors; Koosbd-dweepd, by Ghritd, 
the sea of clarified butter; Krounchd-dweepd, by Ddd- 
hee, the sea of curds; Shakd-dweepd, by Doogdd, the 
sea of milk; and Pooshkdrd-dweepd, by Jalarndvd, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a country of gold, as large as the rest of 
the earth; then a circular chain of mountains, called 
Loka-lokd; and then the land of darkness, or hell.® 

To this description may be added the situation of the 
heavenly bodies: The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth; the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant from the sun, the space between which is called 
Bhoovdr-lokd, and is the residence of the siddhus. h The 
distance from the sun to the moon is 800,000 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi* 
cular line with the sun, by which th§ light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
800,000 miles: 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (Boodhd); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Venus (Shookrti); 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Mars (Mdngdld). At the same distance, ascending, is 
Jupiter (Vrihds-pdtee); 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn (Shflnee); and 800,000 miles above Saturn is 
Ursa major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 

* See the MarkOndlyil-pooranfi and Shree-bbagtkYfittl. 

* A race of demi-gode. 
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seven rishees; 1 800,000 miles above these is Dhroovd, 
the polar-star. The space from the sun to DhroovQ is 
called Sflrgtt-lokti. At the destruction of the world, the 
earth, and every thing between it and this star, is de¬ 
stroyed : 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovd, the chief gods 
reside. Beyond this is the residence of the sons of 
Brdmha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,200,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other sons of Brdmha. The highest eleva¬ 
tion, the residence of Brdmha, is 4,800,000 miles above 
the last-mentioned heaven.* Some affirm, that all these 
regions also are destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 

M 

Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by the pooranus, and trace the progress of human 
events as laid down in these writings: 

Swaydmbhoovd, from the redus found in the boat, 
formed the work known at present by his name, 1 and go¬ 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he jgave himself up to a life of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son, Priyd-vrdtd, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of Vishwd-kdrma, the Hindoo Vul¬ 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life, and the others governed 
the seven divisions of the earth under their father, who 
gave Plfikshtt-dweepd to M6dha-tit’hee; Kooshtt to Jo* 
tiBhman; Krounchd to Dootiman; Shakd to Bhilvyti; 
Pooshkdrd to Sfivfilti; Sbalmtild to Vdpooshman, and 
Jfimboo to Agnidhrti. After reigning 1,200,000,000 

< Canonized aaiuts. k See the Bramha-poorauO. 

1 The institutes of Mflnoo. 
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yean, Priytt-vrtttfi placed his youngest brother, Oottanfi- 
pads, over his seven sons, - abandoned the world, and, by 
the power of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. 
Oottanfi-padfi was succeeded by his son, Drttvfi, who 
reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootkfiifi, the 
son of Drdvd, reigned a short time, and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic ; his son, Vdtsdrd, had five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooshparnnd, succeeded to the king¬ 
dom, and was followed by his eldest son, Vooshtd. His 
eon, Chdkshoosbd, at the close of his reign was exalted 
to the state of a mdnoo, and was succeeded in the king¬ 
dom by Oohnddkhd, the eldest of his eleven sons. After 
him reigned Urgd, whose son, V^nd, was so abandoned 
that his father, through .grief, renounced the world, and 
retired to a forest. V6nfi forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of religion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone; but, being cursed by Doorvasd and 
other sages, he died. The kingdom being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the dead body ofVentt 
two children, a son and a daughter: the Bon’s name was 
Prit’boo, who is spoken of as the fisst Hindoo king , those 
who had preceded him being considered rather as patri¬ 
archs than kings. Prit’boo divided his kingdom into se¬ 
parate provinces, taught his subjects the use of agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, &c., and raised his empire to the 
highest state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times, he placed his 
son, VijitashwC,™ on the throne,^ and,, entering a forest, 
obtained celestial happiness. Ubhidban.fi, the next 
monarch, bad 6ix sons j ; the eldest, Vrisbfidfi, .who aut- 


“ This sou conquered Indrfl, the king of heaven, std hence obtained this 
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ceeded to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities. His ten sons 
had all one name, Prdchgta ; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Ddkshd was 
the last of the race of Oottand-padtt. After the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of Priytivrdtd governed alone 
the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Medhatit’hee, the sovereign of Pluksbd, had seven 
sons, Shantdbhtfyd, Shisbiru, Sookhoddyd, Nundfl, 
Shiv ii, Ksbdmdkd, and Dhroovd. He divided his territo¬ 
ries into seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
names of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chains of mountains, called 
Gom£dd, Chdndrd, Nnrddd, Doondoobhee, Somflkd, 
Soomuna, and Voibhrajd; and by seven rivers, I?noo- 
tdpta, Shikhee, Vipasha, Tridiva, Krfimoo, Prdsrita and 
Sookrita. 

Vdpooshmand had also seven sons, Shw6td, Rohitd, 
Jcemootd, Hdritd, Voidyootd, Mandsd, and Sooprdbhil, 
among whom he also divided his kingdom, which contain¬ 
ed the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of 
his brother. The bramhdnB in these countries were light 
coloured; theksh£triyds, red; the voishyds,yellow, and 
the shoodrds, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshd, Krounchd, and Shakd, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king¬ 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweepds. 

I 

In these five dweeptts the manners of the tr£ta-yoog& 

D 
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always prevail j the people live to the age of 5000 years; 
nor do they then die through disease, which is unknown 
here. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, 
satyrs, &e. reside here. 

Shuvulu had two sons, Muhaveetfl and Dhatukee. His 
kingdom was divided by a circular chain of mountains, 
400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the central 
part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it: his 
subjects lived 10,000 years; were of one cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to thegods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 

AgneedhrQ divided Jdmboo-dweepft into nine parts, 
and distributed them among his nine sons born of a ce¬ 
lestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshu, Hfiree, 
Rooroo, Hirumdyd, Rumyukd, UavritQ, BhQdrtt-shivtt 
and Ketoomalu. These nine sons married the nine 
daughters of Soom6roo. Nabhee, whose history we shall 
now trace, had a son named Rishdbhd, who married 
Juyiintee, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
heaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two 
of whom became bramhQns, and nine hermits. The 
other nine were Bhbriitu, Koosha-vurttd, Ilavdrttfl, 
Mfilflyu, Kdtoomalft, Bhttdrd-senu, Indrd-sprik, Yidttr- 
bhd, and Keekftttt. RishflvG divided his kingdom into 
nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son BhGrGtG; 
who, however, retaining the nominal supremacy in his 
own hands, gave eight parts to his brethren, while he 
governed only one part, which received the name of 
BharutO-vurshu, or the country of BharUtG, and embraced 
the whole of India from the HimalGyu mountains to the 
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Description of India ?„ In the centre are Mdtsytt, 
Koormdktttd, Koolya, Kaehee, 0 £jyodhya, p tJt’hdrva, 
Killing a, Mdsukti, Vrikd, Medtimatrd, Manddvyd, 
ShallQ, Pashttku, Oojjiband, VQtstt, Kamyd, Khatd, 
Yamoond, Mddhyd-sardyodtd, Shoords£nd, Mat’boorti,' 1 
Dbfirmardnyd, Jotishikd, Shourdgreevd, Goohd, Shdkd, 
Voidlhd, Panchald, Sdnkitd, Kdnkdmarootd, Kaldkootti, 
Paahdndd, Kapisht’hdkd, Kooroo, Vahyti, Oodooswttrd, 
Jdnu, and Hdstina.' 

In the east are, Chandrd-poord, Khdsd, Mdgddhd, Shi- 
vee, Moit’hilfi, 5 Bdddnd-duntonrd, Prag-jotishd, 1 Pooroo- 
shaddkd, Poornotkdtd, Bhddru-gourd, Ooddyd, Kashayd, 
Mendkd, Umbusht’hd, Tamdliptd, Ekpaddpd, and 
Yurdhdmand. 


In the south-east are, Bdngu, u Jdt’hfird, Mooldkdi 
Ch6dee, Oorvd-kantd, Andhrd, x Yindhyd, Vidfirbhu, 
Narik61d, Dhttrmd-dweepu, Ilika, Vaghrd-greevd, (Troi- 
poord, Nishddd, Kdtdkdst’hoond, Dusharnnd, Hdrikd, 
Ndndd, Kakolu, tiluka, and Vdrndshuvdru. 


In the south are, Ldnka/ Karajinu, Kclikd, Nikutti, 
Mdldyd, z Ddrddooru, Kdrkotdkd, Blirigookukshu, Kon- 
gdgd,* Shdvdrd, Y6nna, llvdntee, Dasd-pooru, Mdhee- 
kdtd, KQrnatd, b Gonddd, Chitru-Kootd, Chold, Koldgi- 
ree, Kroitnchd, Jdtadhdrd, Nasikd, Yojdntt, Voidooryd, 
Kold, Churmti-pdttd, Gdnd-rajyd, Krishnd, Gourd, 
Rishdbhd, Singhdld, Kanchee, Trilingd, c Koonjdrd, and 
Kookshee. 


* See the MarkOndlytt 
* Ramil's capital. Oude. 
■ JOnttk-poorQ. 
y Ceylon. * Malabar. 


worantt. 

i Krishna's capital. r A 

* Assam. u Bengal. 

a KonkhnCU b Caruata. 
O 


o Benares, 
place near Delhi. 
x Telinga. 
c Telinga. 
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In the south-west are, Kambojd, Pdnhdvd, Vdrdva- 
mookhd, Sindhoo, Souveerd, Andrttd, Vunita-mookhd, 
Yavdnd, Sagdrd, Shoodrd, Kdrnd-prodhuyd, Vdrvfird, 
Kiratd, Parddd, Shdndu, Parsheshwdrd, Kdld, Choo- 
chookd, Hemdgirika, Sindhookald, Koivdtd, Sourashtrd, 
Ddrddd, and Mdharndvd. 

In the west are, Mdnimgghd, Kshooradree, Klidnjdnd, 
tlpdrantu, Hoihuyu, Shantikd, Uhiprdst’hd, Konkdld, 
Pdnchdnddd, d Vdrdnd, Parddd, Tartikshoo, Vahyungd- 
td, Sarvuru, Sashmdvdshtdkd, Ekekshdnd, Shdshd-roohu, 
Deerghu-greevd, and Choolikd. 

In the north-east are, Manddvyd, Toot’hara, ijshmu- 
kalanuld, Hdla, e Chdrmdbdnga, Oolooka, Moorookoor- 
ma, Phdlgoond, Morn, Goorakdlika, Deergbd-roma, 
Yayd, and Kdt’hdjdnd. 

In the north are, Himdvand, Koilasd, Dhunooshraan, 
Vdsooman, Krounchd, Kooruvd, Kshoodrd-veend, Vusd- 
toyd, Koikeyu, Bhogu-prust'hd, Yamoond,Unttir-dweepu, 
Trigurtu, Ugnijya, Sarjdna, Ushwd-mookha, Dosevdkd, 
Vatudhand, Shdrudhand, Pooshkdld, Vdndkoiratu, 
Unoolomu, Tukshdsheela, Mudrd, Ycnookashdru, Ddn- 
ddku, Pingula, Kdldhu, Bhootipooluku, Kolahuku, 
Shatulu, Ilemdtalukd, Jdshomdtce, Gandhard, Kdrdsu, 
Gdrddd, Youdheyd, Shamdkd. 

In the north-west are, Kinndrd, Pdshoopald, Keechu- 
kd, Ddrddd, Shuvdld, Kooldta, Vdndrashtrd, Brdmhu- 
poord, Vundvadyd, Vishu, Koulindu, Prdgydbdld, 
Ddrvva, Unndjeevuku, Ekupadu, Khdsd, Swdrnd- 
bhoumd, Yuvunu, Hingd, Chccrdpravdrdnd, Trindtrd, 
Pourdvd, and Gdndhdrvd. 

* Piiiijab. 


* Governed by a queen. 
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The same poorand gives the names of some other 
countries, scattered up and down at the feet of moun> 
tains, in different parts of India; the Briimha pooranu 
and Kishkindhya chapter of the Ramaytinfl/ contain 
different lists of names; but these works give us no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation of 
these countries; nor do they agree in the names of coun¬ 
tries mentioned as lying in the same direction. 

Mountains in India. KolaliQlu, VoibhrajB, Mimditru, 
DBrdooru, Vatukrumu, Voidyootu, Moinaku, Soorumtt, 
TBnkupritst’hn, Nagtt, Godliunu, Pooshpu, Doorjily fintd, 
Roivutfi, Urvoodtt, llishyiimooktt, Gornunt’hu, Kootil- 
shoilfi, Krituvmuru, Sliree, Kolii, Miiliendru, MiilByfi. 
Sfijhyd, GOndimanu, Kikshu, Vindhyu, and Paripatril. 
These mountains and their vallies contain many inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Rivers. From Himaluyu descend the following rivers: 
Gflnga, SttriiswiUee, Sindhoo, Chitndnl-bhaga, Yumoona, 
Vipasha, Vitusta, Oiravutce, GomiUee, Dhootupapa, 
Bahooda, DrishQdyiUce, Yipaka, Subita, Nichcera, 
Gundilkee, Koushikcc, Yeduvutee, Mitrilgncc, Venna, 
NQndince, Siidancera, Mtlhee, Para, ChunnunwKlrv, 
KSopee, Vidisha, Vetruvdtee, Sliipra, UvBntee, Pa- 
trashruya, ShoiiQ, 3 Nurmdda, Swdvusha, Kripa, Mun- 
dakhincc, and DBsharnna. From mount Rikshu descend 
Chitrotpflla, Tumixsa, Kdrdmoda, Shurecruja, Shookti- 
mdtce, Kooshulec, Tridiva, and Kriimoo. From mount 
Vindhyu descend Shipra, Puyoshnec, Nirvindhya, Taper, 

1 The latter account is said to hare been siren to Ramfl by the monkey 
Soogreevil, who of course, iu consequence of his agility, was very capable 
of surveying countries. 

* A male river. 
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Sdlilddhavdtee, Vdnna, Voitdrduee, Shineevalee, Koo- 
moodwdtee, Mdhagouree, and ttntflshiva. From mount 
Muluyu descend the Godavdree, Bheemdrdt’hee, Krish- 
nd-venna, Toongd-bhtidra, Sooprdyoga, Yajhdkara, 
Kritdmala, Tamrdpdrnnee, Pooshpdjatee, and Ootpfi- 
lavdtee. From mount Muhindra descend Pitrisoraa, 
Kishikoolya, Ikshoona, Tridiva, Langdlince, and Bfing- 
shdkdra. From mount Shooktimanu, Koomaree, Nfin- 
ddga, Mdnddvahinee, Kripa, and Pdlashinee. All 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others:—bathing in them re¬ 
moves all sin. 

Bhdrdtd had five sons: after reigning* 10,000 years, 
he placed Soomdtee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
he relaxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed 
into a deer: in the following birth, he was born a bram- 
hfln, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
refrain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amidst these austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomdtee was succeeded by his son Devdtajit, and was 
followed by D£vddoomnu, Purdmesht’hec, Prulechd, 
Prdteehdrtta,ijjdbhoomdn, Oodgcet’hd, Prdsteerfl, Vib- 
hoo, Prit’hoosend, Ndktd, Ritee, Gdyd, h Chitrd-rtit’hd, 1 
Sftmrat,* Mdreechee, Vindooman, Mddhoo, V eerdvrdtd. 
Mdnt’hoo, Bhoumdnd, Twdshta, Yirdja, and Shdtdjit. 
With this last prince ended the posterity of Swaydmbhoo- 
vd, the first mdnoo, and seventy-one yoogds of the gods. 

The mdnoo Swarochee 1 began the second mdnwdntd- 

h A great and successful warrior. 

1 It is said of this priuce, that he taught his subjects the doctrines 01 
the smritees. 

k A great archer. 


1 Famed for his knowledge of auriferous gems. 
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rfl: his son Choitrfi reigned 100,000 years; after him 
Kingpoorooshtt, Rochismflt," JQyQts^na, 11 and a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. 
This trifle has been extracted from three works, the 
Shree-bhagflvfltfl, the Markttnd£ytt pooranQ, and the 
Yogfi-vashisht’hii Ramayund. In this mdnwdntiird, 
Rochdnii was raised to the throne of heaven. The gods 
who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitds, and the names of the seven rishees were, 
Oorydstdmbtt, &c. 

The first monarch in the third mttnwdnturd was 
Oottdmd : he was succeeded by his sop Srinjdyd, who 
reigned 30,000 years. To him succeeded Pdvdnd, who 
founded Pragyotishd, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people of Pgrsikd and Gandhard from 
foreign invasion. Hotrd, the son of Puvund, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shantd and Shivasdyd. The last 
monarch obtained -this name on account of his great 
regard for truth. Devurat is said to have been a univer¬ 
sal conqueror. The three works above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c. 

The fourth munoo was Tamusu, whose son, Nuru- 
khatee, reigned 30,000 years, v Shantubhuyu, Janoo- 
junghu, and Vrishu-khatee succeededthe latter was 
celebrated for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his kingdom; his son Ketoo built a palace 
at Apudjunika. The rest of the kings of this munwiin- 
turu the author has not been able to find. The names 
of Iudrii, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usual in the pooranu?. 

m A great conqueror. 

■ He cut off his youngest brother's arm as a punishment for theft. 

D 4 
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In the fifth munwunturu reigned Roivutu, Swuyung- 
kiiroo, 0 Muha-vcerju, p Sutyuku, Vttlee, VindhyG, and 
their successors. 

In the sixth mdnwGnturu reigned Chakshooshu,* 1 Poo* 
roo, Soodyoomnu/ Ruhoogunfl,' and a long list of sue* 
cessors. 


SECT. II.— From Ikshzcakoo, the Jirst king of the race 
of the sun , to the end of the siiti/u t/oogit. 

Tiie present lnunwuntiirii is the seventh, over which 
is placed VoivGswiitu and liis posterity, who, in the year 
of the Christian a:ra 1819, had reigned 1,232,6*16 years. 
VoiviiswfUu had nine sons, viz. Ikshwakoo, Nabhagfi, 
Dhrishtu, Sttryatee, Nurishyuntu, Kurooshdkii, Prishu- 
dhroo, Nrigu, and UrishtG, among whom he divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in 
BhuriU-viirshu. Ikshwakoo obtained the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poorddruvu, of the race of 
the moon, the son of VoivuswiUQ’s grand-daughter 11a. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of Uyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom, lie had 100 sons; the 
eldest, Vikookshce, succeeded to the throne, but at the 
celebration of the funeral rites for his father, eating of 
the flesh which he was sacrificing before it had been 
offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded 
by his son Kftkootst’hG, after whom, in a direct line, 

° He t>uilt the city of VijftyOntec. p A great conqueror. 

* His kingdom was called Aryftbftrttft, and cou&isted of the countries 
between the mountains Vindliu and Himalftyfi. 

r A powerful sovereign. 

» The character of this prince is described in very favourable terms in the 
YogQ-rasiiislit'htk Ram ay un ft. 
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reigned Pritoovanii, Vistfirashwii, Ardrtf, YoobifnashwG, 
Shrabustii, 1 Vrihiiddshwtt, KoobtilashwO, 0 Drirhashwu, 
Httryiishwfi,NikoombhQ,and SQnghiltashwii/PrQs^nfijit/ 
tbe nepbew of th^ last monarch, succeeded, and was fol* 
lowed by Yoobttnashwii and Mandhata: tbe latter con* 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his 
wife Choitrii-riUee; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children born to Shushu-vindoo. PoorookootsQ, the 
eldest of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father; and 
thq youngest, MoochookoondG, having, at the intreaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by' conquering their ene- 
mies; but after a little litigation, he condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they laid him to rest during two yoogifs. In a 
direct line, PoorookootsG, Sifmbootif, Tridhffnna, Trtf- 
yaroonfl, and Sittytt-vrQtti succeeded. SGtyG-vrGtG was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the bramhuns, and obtained no rain during 
twelve years. Vishwamitrtf, the sage, placed the mother 
of Siftytt-vrutQ on the throne ; and he, after a consider* 
able time had elapsed, applied to his spiritual guide, 
Vfishisht’hfi, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state; but was refused. SfityG-vrGtG then, rejecting VO- 
shisht’htt, made Vishwamitrtf his spiritual guide, who im¬ 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new disciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven ; he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend* 

* He erected a city, and called it by hia own name. 

u Tbla king had a hundred sons. x A great archer. 

y This monarch turned Ids wife into a river, and called it Bahooda 
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ing-, with his head downwards, belter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide—who ordered him to ascend again. 
Sdtyfl-vrfittt did so; but the gods forbad him, and again 
lie descended. At length, Yishwamitrtt, perceiving that 
he was involving himself with the gods, directed Stttyfl- 
vrdtfi to remain where he was. This man's son was the 
famous Hdrishchdndrd,* who ascended the throne, and 


* The kingdom of HflrishchOndrO extended over the whole earth j he wu 
so famed for liberality that Vishwamitrtt, the sage, desirous of seeing the 
extent of it, went to him, and asked a gift. The king promised to groat 
him whatever he would ask. The sage demanded his kingdom, and it wu 
granted. He then asked for the fee which accompanies a gift; and this the 
king promised to give in a month. But where should the kiug reside, since 
he had surrendered the earth to Vishwamitrtt ? The latter ordered him to 
go to Benares, which wu not esteemed a part of the earth. Yishwamitrtt, 
tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the 
queen, and their son, as a garment for each, and the family departed: the 
king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cup, but VishwamJcrtt 
prevented him. They were nearly a mouth in walking to Benares, where 
they had no sooner arrived, than Viahwamitrtt came, aud demanded the 
fee. The king asking from whence he should procure this, seeing he had 
surrendered his all, the sag^ directed him to sell his wife. A covetous 
bramhttn bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. Vishwamitrtt 
now complained, that the sum raised by the sale ef the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of it. The king wu then led round the market, with 
a blade of grass in bis hair, to signify that he wu for uk, when a. man 
of the lowest cast bought him, and made him a swine-herd, and soperin- 
tendant of the place where the dead are burnt. With the money thus raised, 
the fee wu paid, and Vishwamitrtt returned home* 

The son of Httrisbcbttndrtt remained with his mother | but the brsmfcttu* 
her owner, resolving that be should not live idle, sent him daily to gather 
flowers to offer in worship to the gods. This boy used to go, with other 
children, to gather flowers in a forest, near a hermit's hut of leaves, 
where they broke down the trees, and did mu* h mischief j upon which the 
hermit forbad them ouce, twice, thrice, but they still continued obstinate. 
At last, he denounced a cane on the next boy who should dsve to trans¬ 
gress, and Httrishchttnditf s son feu soon bitten by n snake and died. - The 
distressed mother in treated the bramhttn, her muter, that, u they were 
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was followed in succession by Rohitfi, Chttnchoo, Bijfly fl, 
Briktt, and Bohoo. Here closes the Stitytt-yoogtt, a 
period comprizing 1,728,000 years. 

of the kshfUriyfi cast, the dead body night sot be thrown into the river. 
The braMHln promised to send wood to barn the body, when the mother, 
carrying her child to the landing place where they burn the dead, laid it 
down, and began to weep aloud and bitterly. HftrisMhttndrU was aronaed 
by her cries, and, going to the spot, saw a female who had brought a dead 
body to be burnt. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the 
corpse. She in vain pleaded, that she was a poor widow, and coeld give 
nothing; lie demanded that she should tear the cloth in two which the 
wore, and give him the half of it, and was proceeding to beat her with the 
Iron crow in his hand, when shC wept, and began to tell him her miserable 
tale; her descent; that she was the wife of king Httriahchttodrtt, and that 
this dead child was her sou. All the feelings of horror, sorrow, sed love, 
started up in his bosom at once, and he confessed to the poor broken¬ 
hearted mother, tbat he was her husband, the father of the dead child,—* 

9 

that he was Hfirisbchtodrti. The woman was unable to believe him, but 
he related some circumstances that had passed betwirt them when king and 
queen, from which she knew he muse be HUrishchQndrQu She then put hia 
dead son Into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At last, 
resolving to burn themselves with the dead child, they prepared the Are, 
and were about to throw themselves into it, when Yttxntt and lndr& arrived, 
and assured HttrlshchQndrQ, that they had assumed these forms, aud carried 
hia through these scenes, to try his piety, with which they were now com¬ 
pletely satisfied. They raised the dead child to life, and sent the king and 
queen to take possession of their kingdom. HfirishchttadrO, having obtained 
bis kingdom, reigned some years, after which, he, and all his subjects, a man 
and woman of each house excepted, (through the king's piety), went to hea¬ 
ven. When the king arrived in the presence of the gods, they all arose to 
receive him, and IndiU was compelled to descend and surrender his throne 
to the king. In the greatest agitation, the gods bethought themselves at Na- 
rtrifti no one appeared likely to extricate them bntNariMta. He came, and, 
plaeiag himself before HOrishchtUidrfi, after the usaal compliments res¬ 
pecting hie health, Ac. said, “ And so you are arrived In heaven, HfiHth- 
cbOndrfi ! M 41 Yes." “ Bat how is it that you are sitting on the throne of 
kiditr The king then, with a degree of pride, began to rehearse his 
merits : “ 1 have given my kingdom (the seven dweSpQs) to a brambOn. I 
* have sold my own wife, aad have heco sold myself, to make up the fee 
attached to a gift | I havegivea to the InunMns every thing they have 
“ asked; I have governed my kingdom according to the shaoMs; I have 
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SECT. III .'—The history continued to the end of the 

trita yoogu. 

The first king of the treta, or second age, was Su* 
guru,* the son of Yahoo. He destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihuyu, &c. and purged his king¬ 
dom of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by the other a son, named Punchujunu. 
The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in pans of milk, but when grown up were re¬ 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kupilu, the sage. Pun- 
chdjunu should have succeeded to the throne, but was 
set aside as incompetent, and the grandchild of Sdgurd, 
Ungshoomand, obtained the kingdom : he was succeeded 
by Dwileepd, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: Bhdgecrdt'hd, the youngest, was 
crowned king. This monarch, by his religious austeri¬ 
ties, obtained the descent of Gdnga (the Ganges), who, 
by the efficacy of her waters, resuscitated his 60,000 an¬ 
cestors. 1 ’ Shrootd, the son of Bhdgeerdl’hd, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagu, tJmbdreijshd, Sindhoodweepti, tlyootajit, Ri- 
tu-pdrnu, Art’hfi-pdrnee, SoodasQ, Soudasu, Sdrvu- 
kdrma, Undrunyd, Nighnd, Undmitrti, Bhoomidbdhd, 

“ fed others with my own flesh———;” [The king, when hunting on a 
certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a tiger was pursuing, gave 
some of his own. flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger.] While thus re¬ 
peating Ais merits, he and his subjects began to descend. Finding himself 
falling, he offered a thousand flatteries to the gods, who at last relented, and 
fixed him in the air with his head downwards. 

* The Yogtt-Vashiaht’ha Ramayfinfl ascribes to SOgOrtt many improve¬ 
ments in the arts. 

k That is, in her passage irom mount Himalaya to the sea, she touched 
their asltes, (at what is now called Shwdta-dweEpO, or SaghrO island) and 
they were raised to life. 
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Dwileepd, Rftghoo, Ujtf, and Dasha-rdt’hd. Ddshd- 
rGt’hfl bad four sons, Ramfl, Bhdrdtd, Ldkshradnd, and 
Shtitrooghnu, whose names are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Ramaydnd. Ramd ascended the throne, and 
was succeeded by Kooshd, whose reign closed the tr£ta 
yoogd, embracing a period of 1,296,000 years.' The 
Ramaydnd gives the dynasty of Sdgdrd in the following 
order: Sdgdrd, Usdmdnjd, Ungshooman, Dwileepd, 
Bhdgeerdt’hd, Kdkootst’hd, Rdghoo, Kdlmashd-padd, 
Shdnkdld, Sooddrshdnd, Ugnee-vdrnd, Sheeghrdgd, Md- 
roo, Prdshooshrookd, Umbdreeshd, Nuhooshd, Ydyatee, 
Nabhagd, tJjd, and Ddshdrdt’hd. 


SJECT. IV .—The history continued to the end of the 

dwapuru yoogu. 

The first king of the -dwapdrd, or third age, was 
tjtit’hee, the son of Kooshd; then followed, Nishddbd, 

Ndld, Ndvd, Poonddreekd, Ksheinddhdnwa, D6vaneekd # 

%/ 

Uheendgoo, Soodhdnwa, and Veerd-s6ntt. Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo, called the family of the sun. 4 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon, 

i 

PoordrdvB, the son of Ila, the daughter of Voivdswdtd, 
by an illicit connection with the god Boodhd, the son of 
Chandra (the moon), through which family the history 
must be carried down to Ksh6mBkd, the last of this^race. 
The account of the birth of Pooroordvd is given in the 
Bramhyd poorand; but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion. 

c See the Bramhyd poorand. 

4 At this time, Soohotrd, of the race of the moon, reigned in another 
part of India. See page 21. 
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Pooroorfivfi reigned at Prfiyagfi 780 years. He had 
three brothers, to whom he gave Guya, Ootkfilfi, and a 
kingdom in the west. Five of Pooroorfivfi’s children had 
no separate inheritance, but Umavtisoo, another son, 
obtained a separate province, and his posterity, for fif¬ 
teen generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
whom were Jfinhoo, the sage who swallowed the Ganges; 
Kooshtt, Gadhee (a form of Indrii), and Yishwamitrfi.' 
Ayoo, who reigned after his father Pooroorfivfi, left the 
throne to his eldest son Ntthooshti, and to three younger 
sons he gave separate kingdoms. Nfihooshfi’s second 
son Yityatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him by the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz; to Toorvfisoo, a kingdom in the south-east; to 
Droohyfi, one in the west; to Unoo, a country northwards; 
to the eldest Yfidoo, akingdom in the north-east; and to 
the youngest, Pooroo, he gave bis own capital and king¬ 
dom, and the chariot which Indrfihad given him. As Yfidoo 
had been set aside by his father, he never afterwards as¬ 
pired to the throne, but his children, known by the ge¬ 
neral name of the Ytidoos, conquered many countries: 
among his sons were Hoihfiyfi, Urjoonfi, JBhojfi, UndhQ- 
ktt, Yrishtee, Krishna, &c. The other brothers of Yfidoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend¬ 
ants are mentioned in the pooranfis as having greatly 
extended their conquests. Sooveerfi succeeded bis fa¬ 
ther Rooroo, and was followed in succession by Mfinfis- 
yoOj Bhttyttdfi, Soodhfinwa, Soovahoo/ and Roudrash- 

• This king, of the kshttriyft tribe, by religious austerities, compelled 
the gods to create him a brambOo. He is also said .to have been a Terjr kear»- 
ed man. 

1 The Padmtk-pooranO, in tbe chapter called Ertya-yofO-sarO, informs us, 
that Madhnrfl, the son of this king, married Seoloehttna, tbe daughter of 
a king, and also the daughter of tbe king of GOuga-sagfirtt, who gave bin 
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wily Kouksh6yfi, Sttbhandvtt, Kalandld, Srinjdyd, Poo- 
rdnjdyd, Jdntimljdyfi, Mtihasbald, Mdhamdna, and Oo- 
sheendrd. The last king had five sons, among whom he 
distributed bis kingdom : the king himself built and re¬ 
sided at the city of Oosheendrd, which name is known 
among the Hindoos to the present day. His eldest son 
Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by 
Vrishdddrbhti, JttyttdrQt’hQ, Ph61oo, and Sootfipa. Vri- 
shttddrbha had four brothers, who received separate 
kingdoms, which became known by their names, as K£- 
kfiyfi (the grandfather of Bbfirfitfi), MfldrQkQ, Vrishfi- 
dfirbhtt, and Sooveerd. Sootfipa gave to four of bis 
sons different countries which he had conquered, as 'Vdn- 
gtt, Soombhfi, Poondrfi, and Kfilingfi. His eldest son 
tJngfi succeeded his father, and was followed by Vahfiva- 
httnfi, Veerd-rdt’hd, Dhdrrad-rdt’hd, Chitrfirfit'hfi, Dtt- 
shfi-rfit’hfi, Chdtoordngfi, Prit’hoolakshd, Chfimpfi, Hfi- 
riydshwd, Bikfirnfi, Riteyoo, Mdtinarfi, Sooroghti, Doosh- 
mfintfi, Bhdrdtd, Vitfit’hfi, Soohotrfi, Vrihfitfi, tjjfimeer- 
hd,* and Rikshd. This was the last king who reigned 
in the dwapdrfi yoogfi. h 


SECT. V .—The hittory continuedfrom, the commencement 
of the kiilee yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo porter. . 

SfiMBfinfiNfi, the son of Rikshfi, began his reign at 
the commencement of the kfilee yoogfi, and was succeed- 

half bis kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm, that these parts 
did once form a separate kingdom, and certain ruins still existing on bagorft 
island appear to confirm the fact. This pooranO says, that at the northern 
extremity of Ganga-sagCrfl is a temple dedicated to Kttpiltt, and the author 
has seen a temple dedicated to the same sage now standing on this spot. 

s Twojoanger sons of this monarch, Jflnhoo and Sooihantec, reigned 
with fiery over separate kingdoms. 
k See the Bramhytl end Markttndlyfl pooranOs. 
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ed by Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed his ca¬ 
pital from Priiyagtt to Kooroo-kshltrd. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Bheemtt-senil, Prdteepfl, Shantdnoo,' and 
Vichitrd-veeryd. This last king died without issue, but 
his elder brother, Vldd-vyasd, had three sons by his wi¬ 
dow, Dbritdrashtrd, Pandoo, and Yidoord. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and bad a hundred sons: the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhdnd, was placed on the throne, 
during the life of the father. Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, ffom connubial intercourse, but his wives 
Koontce and Madree had five children by the gods YflmO, 
Vayoo, IndrQ and Cshwinee-koomarfi: their names were 
Yoodhisht’biru, Bhcemd, iJrjoonQ, Nflkoold, and Sfihfi- 
d£vO. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the .sons of Dhritttrasbtrfi, which terminated in a 
war, in which DhritBrashtrii and his family were disin¬ 
herited, and Yoodbisht’hirtt ascended the throne, choos¬ 
ing Delhi for his capital. This contest forms the princi¬ 
pal subject in the celebrated poem the MflbabharQtft. 

Yoodhist’hirti reigned thirty-six years, and was succeeded 
by Pdrikshittt, the grandson of Orjoonfl, who, after reign¬ 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Brdmha, and immediately 
destroyed; after which his son JBnQm6jdyii reigned eighty- 
four years. In a sacrifice, this monarch offered many ser¬ 
pents/ and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 

1 The eldest son of this monarch, Bheeshma, though he renounced bis 
claim to the throne, continued to direct the eouucils of his younger brother, 
ltd was learned in various sciences, and published several works 'on dtil 
polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

k He did this, not as* religious act, but to revenge the death of his fa¬ 
ther, who was killed by a serpent. He could not, however, cdmplete the 
serpent-sacrifice, as Tftkshakfi, king of the serpents, and Astikti, a bramhfln, 
interceded for the serpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved to per¬ 
form the sacrifice of a horse, but Indrfi, entering the horse's head after It 
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killed a bramhdn, but was delivered from these sins by 
bearing YoishBmpaydnB, a disciple of V£dft-vyaBd, read 
the MBhabhardtd. This history is related at large in the 
MtthabhardtB. 

The son of JdndmejBya Shdtaneekd, reigned eighty-two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
Sdhdsraneekd, UshwdmedhdjB, t/seemd-krishnd, NichB- 
kroo, Ooptfi, Chitrtt-rht’ha, Skoochee-rttt’hd, Dhritiman, 
Sooshlnd, Sooneet’hd,Nrichdkslioo, PariplQvd, Sootdpa, 
Mddhavee, Nripdnjayd, Ddrvvd, Timee, Vrihddrdt’hd, 
Soodasfi, Shdtaneekd, DoorddnodnB, VdheenByB, Ddn- 
ddpanee, Nidhee, and KshSmdkd. The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct. 

Ksbdmdkd was succeeded by Visharddd, of the Nan- 
da race, one of the king’s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. Ndndd, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Maha-ndndd, born of a female shoodrd, reigned 
in Mdgddha; he nearly extirpated the kshdtriyds, hav¬ 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re¬ 
ceived the name of Mdha-pudmu-pdtee. Vishardda was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shooru-sdnd, VirBsa, Andn- 
ddsahd, Vdrdjit, Doorvecrd, Sookripald, Poordst’hd, 
Sdnjuyu, Umrdyodhd, Indpald, Yeerddhee, Vidyart’hd, 
and Bodhdmdlld. Bodhdmdlld was slain by Veerd-va- 
hoo, one of his ministers, of the race of GoutBmtt. 1 Four¬ 
teen generations of the race of N dndd reigned 500 years. 

Veerd-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a 

was cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young brain- 
hfto, the king killed him, aud incurred the guilt of bramhlUiicide. 

1 This family patronized and spread the Bouddhfl doctrine all over India. 

VOL. 111. S 
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direct line by Yujatee-singhu, Shutrooghnu, Muhee- 
pQtee, Vihardmdllfi, Sdro5pd-ddttd, Mitrd-sdnd, Jfiyfi- 
mtilld, Kdlingd, Koold-mdnee, Shdtroo-radrddnd, Jee- 
vdnd-jatd, Hdree-yogd, Veerd-send, and Adityd. This 
last monarch was murdered by Dhoordndhdrd, one of 
his ministers, of the race of Mfiyoord. The last fifteen 
kings reigned 400 years. 

The race of Muy55rd reigned 318 years, viz. Dhoo¬ 
rdndhdrd reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a direct line by Sdnoddhdtd, Mdha-kdtdkd, Mdha- 
yodhd; Nat’hd, Jeevdnd-rajd, Ooduyd-slnd, Vindhtt- 
chdlu, and Rajd-pald. 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Shdkadityd, a 
king from the Kdmaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-pald had reigned 
twenty-five years. 

The famous VikrdmadityC, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Shdkadityd, pretending to espouse the cause 
of Raju-pald, attacked and destroyed Shdkadityd, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi; but afterwards lost bis 
life in a war with Shalivahdnd,” king of Prdtist’hand, a 
country on the south of the river Ndrmdda. 

Vikrdmadityd was the son of Gtindhdrvd-sdnd, the eon 
of Indrd, who was driven from heaven by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, how- 

m The era of ShalivahtttiQ is now used by the Hindoos In their births, 
marriages, &c., and the era of the Hijra in their commercial transactions. 
Tlie first era commenced A. D. 78. 
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ever, he was permitted to assume the human form every 
night. While in this condition, GF.ndhtirvii-s^nti per¬ 
suaded the king of Dhard to give him his daughter in 
marriage; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, hearing songs and music, resolved to give 
them an ass’s tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to fm ass: 
they were afraid to express their feeling? to the king; but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrup’ted the 
general silence, and said, u O king, is this the son of 
“ Indrd ? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
“ peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage; 
<£ in doing good, delay is improper; we never saw so 
u glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of a 
“ camel being married to an ass ; when the ass, looking 
<e up to the camel, said—* Bless me ! what a bridegroom!’ 
(t and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said , 1 Bless 
* c me ! what a sweet voice !’ In that wedding, however, 
“ the bride and the bridegroom were equal; but in this 
“ marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
“ groom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhitns said, 
“ O king, at the time of marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
“ sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried 
out, “ O mother ! what is this ! at the time of marriage 
“ to have an ass! What a miserable thing! What 1 
£C will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
u ass !” At length GHndh&rvii-s<5nti began to speak to 
the king in SQngskritO, and to urge him to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promise, reminding him 1 that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth; that the body 

k 2 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise men never esti¬ 
mate the worth of a person by the clothes he wears. He 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape from the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of a man. Of his being the son of Indrii there 
could be no doubt.* Hearing the ass thus speak Sfing- 
skritft, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of IndrQ : for it was never known 
that an ass could speak Silngskrittl. The king, therefore, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Vikrumndityu was the fruit of this marriage. His 
grandfather gave him a good education, but no inhe¬ 
ritance. He gave to Bhurtree-H firee, another son of 
Gundliurvii-scnQ, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj-jfiyunee, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time Vi- 
krumadityu lived at the court of his brother, but in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time Hired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
Goojjiiratu. Bhurtree-Hfiree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he was ardently attached, became a yogee, and 
left the kingdom to its fate. In the course of his travels, 
Vikrfimadityu came to Ooj-jlfyflncc, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkfilu, Vfln- 
gfi, Kooch-veharfi, Goojjilratfi, and Somfinat’hfi. Hear¬ 
ing of the fate of Itajfi-palfi, he proceeded against 
Shilkadityu, conquered his country, and ascending the 
throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hirfi, till 
slain in his war with Shalivahfinfi, as above-mentioned. 
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Vikrdmu-senu, the infant son of Vikrfimadityti, was 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Sttmoodrd- 
palu, a yogee. Vikrdmadityd and his son reigned ninety, 
three years. 

Sunioodrd-palu reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chdndrd-paltt, Nd- 
yiinu-pald, Dlshu-palii, Ndrd-singhd-pald, S5otd-pald, 
Ldkshd-pald, Umritd-pald, Mdhce-palu, Govindu-palu, 
Huree-pald, Bhccmu-pald, Andndd-pald, Muddnu-pald, 
Kdrmmd-pald, and Vikrilmti-palu. The last king was 
killed in battle by Tildku-chdndrd, king of Vdhdranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had continued in the family of Sumoodrd-palu for six¬ 
teen generations, or 641 years, three months. 

Tiluku-chdndru reigned two years, and was followed 
in succession by Vikruind-chdndrd, Kartikd-chdndrd, 
Kamd-chundru, iJdhurtt-chdndru, Kdlyand-chdndrd, 
Dheemd-chdndrd, Bohu-chdndrd, and Govindd-chundrd. 
This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Premd-devee, 
after whom followed Huree-premd (a voiragec), his disci¬ 
ple Govindd-preind,then Gopalu-premu,and Mdha-pr^md. 
Mdha-premd, preferring a forest to a throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dhee-send, the king of Bengal, 
hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
with an army, and assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhce-s£nd (a voidyfl) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by Bdllald-s6nd, n Ldkshmdnd- 

" Tliis king, in order to distinguish, the most learned men in his kingdom, 
instituted the order of Kooleeiiu bramhans. The rules of the order require 
rertain qualifications, blit Bftllalu-slntt continuing these hononrs among 
he posterity of those first created, it happens, that the great body of thia 

E 3 
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s6nu K6shuvB-senfi (the brother of the last king), Ma* 
dhfivfi-s6nfi, ShoorB-senfi, Bheemu-9enfi, Kartiku-s6nB, 
HBree-s6nfi, ShBtrooghnti-sonB, Narayfinfi-senB, Lflksh- 
mBnd-senfi, and Damoddrd'Send. The ministers of this 
last king conspired against him, and brought in DwcepB- 
singhd from the Shdttalakd mountains. The voidjti 
monarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 

Dweepfi-singliB (a rdjfipoot) reigned twenty-seven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Rfind-singhifj 
Raju-singhu, Vfirfi-singhfi,Nflrfi-singhfi, Jeevflnfi-singhfl. 
The last monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the rBjupoot kings had reigned 151 years. 

Prit’hoo-rayfi, the king of Prat’hfi, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shdhab-ooddcen, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme¬ 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
Prit’hoo-rayfi and JBy B-chBndrd, the king of Kanyfi- 
koobjB, of which quarrel sultan Shuhab-ooddeen taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of J uyfi-chfindrB, and 
joining his army against Prit’hoo-rayfi, sent him prisoner 
to Gujnen; after which the sooltan, placing Kotfib- 
ooddccn, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at GBjuen. 

Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kfilee 
yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 

order in Bengal nre amongst the roost ignorant and corrupt of the bram- 
huns ; but in some parts of the Do«*b personal merit is still required to en¬ 
title a man to these honours. During the reign of Ballalu-s^nO, two learned 
nen composed a work on the qualifications of the order; this work is much 
esteemed at present, and is called Muliru. 
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from Yoodhist’birQ to KshemflkQ, reigned on the throne 
of Delhi 1,812 years. These (of the race of the moon) 
were of the genuine ksbfitriyB cast. To them succeeded 
fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshfitriyfi 
father (MBhanBndB) and a female shoodrti, who reigned 
500 years, viz. from Yisharildii to BodhumBllB. This 
mixture of casts gave rise to the rujBpoots. After this, 
fifteen generations of the family of Goutfimfi held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the MByoortt 
family, reigned 318 years, from DhoorBndhBrB to Rajfl- 
palB. Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
years, with whom 3,044 years of the kOlee yoogfi, 0 and 
the kingdom of the celebrated Yoodhist’hirfi, passed away. 
The kingdom of YikrBmadityB next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From SBmoodrB-palB to 
Vikrumu-palu. sixteen kings, yogees, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From TilfikB-chundru to PremB- 
d6vee, the wife of GovindB-chBndrB, ten persons reigned 
140 year.', four months. From Huree-premfl to Mfiha- 
premu, four persons, voiragees, reigned forty-five years 
seven months. From Dhce-senB to DamodBru-senfi, 
thirteen persons of the voidytt cast, from the east ot Ben¬ 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month. From Dvveepu* 
singhfi to Jecvfinfi-singhB, six kings (ChohanB rBjBpoots) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’boo-rayfi reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of VikrBmadityB thus con¬ 
tinued 1,223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 
years of the kBlee yoogB had expired. Here (about the 
year A. D. 1162) closed the Hindoo monarchy. 


« According to the chronology of Sir Matthew Hale, 3,107 years transpired 
from the flood to the Christian era; the Hindoos compute 3,105 years, from 
the commencement of the kfllee yoogft to the same era; and from Fohi to 
the time of Christ, the Chinese chronology contains 2,951 yean. 

E 4 
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To this succeeded that of the Musdlmans, which con¬ 
tinued 652 years, through the reigns of fifty-one bad- 
shahs, including the late Shah-alum. The first monarch, 
orbadshah, Shuhab-ooddecn, was of the Goree dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days. The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khcjdr-khah : four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jdlal-ooddccn to Kotub-ooddcen. The next monarchs 
were Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven years, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khesro-khah to Md- 
hiimoori-shah. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khcjiir- 
khah to Ala-ooddccn. Three kings of the Pat’han tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventy-two years, one 
month, seven days, viz. from Buhlool to Ebrahccm. Next 
the family of Toiinoor reigned: Babiir-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz. from 
Sher-shah to Mdhuraood-adecl. Then from Iloomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-aliim, including fourteen 
badshahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjdyd, a bramhdn, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his¬ 
tory, beginning from t." e kdlee yoogd, has been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the Mdsdlman power, 
when it became predominant, on the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Hindoost’han most of which were sub- 

9 This work says, that Shtthab-ooddeen, before the taking of Delhi, had 
invaded Hindoost’han seven times, in which he was, in several instances, 
defeated by different Hindoo kiugs, Juyupald more than once proved him¬ 
self superior to the Mtofilaiaiis, but was at leugth taken prisoner by MuhU- 
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dued by it. As these events, however, have been pub* 
lishetl, and are generally well known ; and as they sue* 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 
Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume. The author here contents him* 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 


SECT VI .—Rise of the British Poicev in India. 

M 

Having conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remains only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 


mood and slain, as was also Vijuvupalu, another Hindoo king. Muhftmood 
Invaded Hindoosl’han twelve times. The eleventh time he took Somu- 
nat’hfl, and destroyed the celebrated image found in the temple there, part 
of which he took with him to form the steps for a mosque in his capital. 
On his return home, he was attacked by Pr£mii-d6ifi, and defeated. After 
this lie invaded the country of I’rginQ-dlva, but was obliged to fly from the 
field of battle. The grandson of Miihtimood twice invaded Hiiidoost'han 
Sitms-ooddecn conquered several pruts of Hiiidoost’han, and broke down a 
temple of Mfiha-kaltk, and many images that had been erected in the time 
of Vikrftmadityfl, which he threw under a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddccti 
beat Kurnil-rayO, the king of Gfizurat. Suiecd-khcjth*khah is said to 
have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Sikiludur overcame six kings, and 
took Patna and Bcbar. After the Mftsttlmans hud reigned at Delhi 362 
years, there were still, however, several powerful Hindoo kings in Hin- 
doost’han, one of whom reigned at Vijfiyii-pooru and another at Oodfiyu 
pooru. Ourfitigzeb destroyed all the Hindoo images as far as his power 
extended. In the reign of Alumgccr, a dreadful war broke out between 
the Hindoos and MfisOlmans, in which 3,000,000 of men are said to have 
lost their lives. This history also relates, that Jiiyu-singhu spent 30,000,000 
of roojices at the sacrifice of a horse* 
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rise of the English power in the East The author, 
Hajcevu-lochunfl, a descendant of raja KrisbnQ-chflndrti- 
rayii, must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
fact? 

During the reign of A kb fir, nine nuwabs, sent from 
Delhi, presided over Bengal. Munam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahageer, was the 
first. Jahagcer-shah sent eight nfiwabs; Shah-jahan, four, 
Ourungzeb, six; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose name was 

Moorshed-koolee>khah : this person continued in office till 

% 

the seventh year of Millifimood-shah, when he died i he 
removed the residence of the nuwab from Jahageer to 
Moorslicdnbad, which lie founded, be broke down all the 
gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force After his death, Shooja 
©oddoula was appointed niiwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity , and after him Siirphfiraz-khah, who 
was killed by Muhabfid-jung The latter obtained the 
nuwabship, and governed sixteen years.* 1 

Seraj-ooddoulah succeeded Mfihabfid-jfing, his grand 
father, in the government of Bengal Even while quite 
young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand 
Cither’s principal ministers werexobliged to complain 
against him , but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
was guilty of still greater atrocities whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to 

i When Raja Raju-vOllubhii was this nuwab’* head-servant, he invited all 
the pandits of Bengal to a feast, and gave them very large presents, to some 
one thousand, to others two, four, six, and to a few as many as 10,000 
roopees. In return for these presents, the bramlihns Invested Raja Rajh- 
vullubbu, and a number of other voldyus, with the poita j from which time 
the vo'uly us have worn this badge of distinction 
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his criminal passions Sometimes, as a boat was passing 
by bis palace, filled with people, he would sink it, to en- 
joy the sport of seeing them drown 1 He one day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancy, 
to see the situation of the child m the womb 

On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was filled with terror. The raj«is r of Nfivfi- 
dweepu (Nttdeeya,) Dinajil-poorQ, Vishnoo-poorii, Me- 
dQnee-poorii, of Veerfi-bhdomee, &c. united m a repre¬ 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
niiwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even 
threatened to punish them The principal mi meters, 
joined by raja Knshnu-chundfii-ravii, then on a visit 
at Moorshcdabad, seeing till representations vain, and un 
able to bear Ins conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be done After much consul 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja KrishnQ-chiindru-rayit said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternative but that'of in* 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands. He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the English character, and obviated an objection of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to understand 
the language of the English They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishnii-chiindrii-rayO went to worship 
at Kalec-ghatQ,' he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him 

r Through excessive complaisance, the Hindoos often call a large land 
owner, raja, viz. ting 

• A place about five miles fiom Calcutta, where a celebrated none image 
of Kidcc is worshipped 
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Tins work then relates the journey of the raja to Cal¬ 
cutta, and the conversation With the English chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject, 
and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the nfiwab 

Some time after this, the ndwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their commercial undertakings, raised 
the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, Knjd- 
vullubhu and Knshnil-dusu, who had taken refuge under 
the English flag at Calcutta,' should be delivered up. 
Thu English not complying with this requisition, the 
nuwab proceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta Tin» 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and landed at Calcutta without opposition. 11 
They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their 
tbriner friends, and particularly to raja KnJinu-ckundru- 
rayfi, who was in fact tiie soul of the confederacy He 
and his friends won over Japhur-alce-kliah, the com¬ 
mander in chief of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnu- 
chitndru-rayu obtaining a promise from the English 
cln^f, that after deposing Scraj-ooddoulah, lie should 
appoint Japhur-alec-khah nuwab in his 6tead. Every 
thing being thus arranged, the English began their 

1 Mrityoonj&yu, In the above-mentioned history, says, u In a war with 
the Mariettas Ourtingzeb was fiurroutided by the enemy, and owed his 
escape to some English, at which he was no much pleased, that he gave 
them, at their request, some land at Calcutta (Ktilikata). This was the first 
land the English obtained in India.’* 

u Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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march towards Moorshddabad, the capital of Bengal, 
about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

( After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshldabad,' says 
ltajeevil-lochiinfi, ‘ that the English were marching 
against the ndwab this prince immediately ordered the 
commander m chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to 
Plassey, and there engage the enemy, while he, wiih the 
rest of the army, would follow the nQwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that he 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch* 
ed his tents in an orchard at Plassey JaphQr-alcc-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the powei of vic¬ 
tory into the hands of the English, commanded the offi¬ 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contn- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion.* 

At length the English arrived, and began the engage¬ 
ment. Some of the troops of the nihvab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their 
fellow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished 

Mohiln-dasd, an officer of the ndwab’s, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that JaphQr-alce- 
khah had certainly agreed with the English not to fight 
against them He therefore mtreated the nuwab to give 
him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nuwab 
was greatly alarmed at *bis intelligence, and gave 
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Moh fin-das u 25,000 troops, who immediately attacked 
the English with such fury, that they began to retreat 
Japhfir-alec-khah, dreading the consequences of a de¬ 
feat, sent a messenger, as from the nuwab, informing 
Mohfin-dasfi, that the niiwab wished to speak with him 
Mohfin-dasfi said, ‘ How can I leave the army in the 
midst of the battle ?’ The messenger asked him if he 
meant to disobey the commands of his master but, per¬ 
ceiving that this was a snare, Mohfin-dasfi cut off the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en¬ 
gagement with fresh energy The messenger not return¬ 
ing, Japhur-alee-khah was in great perplexity At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew 
Mohfin-dasfi with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
niiwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder. In this manner was this victory gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India 

Sdraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned his capital to the con¬ 
querors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had gained the victory The 
English commander reinstated m their places those ser¬ 
vants of Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhur-alee-khah nuwab 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges 
in a boat, and was in the utmost distress for food At 
length seeing a phfikeerV hut, he sent one of his people 
fo ask for something to eat. The phfikeer came down to 
the boat, and immediately discovered that it was Seraj- 
ooddo'da who was begging for bread at his hands. This 


* A MflsOlman mendicant 
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phdkeer had formerly been a merchant at Moorshldabad; 
but on account of some real or supposed crime, S£raj- 
ooddoulah had caused his head to be shaved, and the urine 
of an ass to be poured upon it Laying this degradation 
greatly to heart, he abandoned the world, and became a 
phdkeer Now, however, he resolved to take his re* 
venge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the ntiwab 
to sit down in his hut while lie prepared some food; the 
invitation was gladly accepted , but during the prepara¬ 
tions for the repast, the phdkeer sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of Japhflr-alee-khab, placed 
near that place, who immediately assembled a number of 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor- 
sbedabad 

On their arrival, they gave notice m a private manner 
to MecrQn, the son of Japhiir-alec-khah, that Seraj-ood- 
doulah was m confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English Meerdn forbad them to tell any 
one, thinking wuhin himself, ‘ If the English, or the old 
servants of the ndwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death, they may perhaps reinstate him as nu- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off-' 
He resolved, therefore, that Seraj-ooddoulah should not 
live an hour, and, taking an instrument of death in hia 
bends, he proceeded to the spot where the miserable cap* 
tive was placed. S6raj-ooddoulah, perceiving that Meerdn 
was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life; but finding all his entreaties vain, he remained 
silent, and Meerdn severed his head from Ins body This 
event took place in ‘he year 1757 

When Japhdr-alee-khah had been nuwab three years 
and one month, Kasdm-alee-khah prejudiced the English 
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governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhiir-alee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta Afterwards, by 
presents, the new nuwab had his appointment confirmed 
by the young badshah, then in Bengal 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasfim-alee- 
khah shot lus wife, the daughter of Japhflr-alec-khah. 
with arrows/ and put a number of those to death who 
had been concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah| and be- 
traying his ariny. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
Jugiit-SL'tu , he cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them in this situation till they died Raja 
Rajii-vullubhu and lus son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja ltamu- 
narayunu he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach He also killed raja Sfikhijt-singhii, and 
others. He next collected, by various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth; appointed lus uncle governot 
of Moorshedabad, and, racing an army of 600,000 men. 
retired himself to RajumohniQ, resolving to keep the 
soobaship by force of arms 

I 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the j 
conduct of Kasfim-alee-khab By means of Gfirgce-khab, 
an Armenian, they kept the ntiwab in play, till they had 
procured troops from England, and had completed their 
preparations. The nuwab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal 
which was in part accomplished. 

y About this time, 600 persons, charged with different crimes, were put 
to death in one day at Moorslitdabad 
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As oon as the English troops were ready, they 
marched against the niiwab, accompanied by Japhflr- 
alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavii-ghatee. 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur¬ 
sued their advantage as far as Rajumuhulii The niiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benares here he 
obtained the promise of assistance from the niiwab of 
Lucknow, Shooju-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares; 
but the latte* did not fulfil his promise, and the former 
helped him but feebl) However they fought again jiear 
VdgsfirQ, but in two attacks the nuwab was beaten, and 
fled to Delhi, where he died be was niiwab three years 
and two months.. 

The English now placed JaphQr-alee-khah m his for¬ 
mer situation, and he continued to govern as niiwab for 
two years, when he died His son Ndjiim-ooddoulah 
was appointed by Lord Cl.ve niiwab in the room of his 
father, and continued in his situation three years. Soiph- 
ooddoulah, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed three years. After the coming of Mr. Has¬ 
tings, Moobariik-ooddoulah, brother of the last niiwab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the niiwab an 
annual pension of 1,600,000 roopees 

Such is the Hindoo History , as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning from a great and confus¬ 
ed mass of materials which they have thrown together in 
the poorands, to arrange and settle which, so us to select 
what is true, and reject that which is false, requires a 
mind more than human. It afoears now to be conceded 
voL. in. r 
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on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable ; z it does not admit of 
being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single cen¬ 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr. Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chronology of certain particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history 
A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, is out of the 
question. Sir W. Jones says , u The dawn of true Indian 
history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle* 
gory or fable.”* Major Wilford in the viiith voL of the 
same work, says, “ With regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which sometruthB 
occasionally may be extracted ” The latter gentleman 


• The Hiurioos indulge a boundless extravagance in their chronology. 
Indeed, not satisfied with arranging human affairs, they ascend to the abodes 
of the gods, write the histories of the celestial regions, and prescribe the 
bounds of existence to the deities themselves: hence they coolly and con* 
fidently assure us, that one day of the grand-father of the gods (Bruraha) 
compiizes 1,555,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reign of this god 
extends through 55,987,200,000,000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is 
in vain to seek for the birth of creation. Other writers agree to give the 
world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of a ktilpii, which 
consists of 432,000,000 of years ; that it remains in a state of chaos during 
a period as long, and is then recreated. Thirty of these kulpiis form the 
reign of a being called a Munoo, of whom there are thirty, who reign in 
succession. The names of these miinoos, as related in the K&lkee-pooranti, 
are Swayttmbhoovft, Sarochishu, Oot*umti,Tamxisu, Rlviitu, Chakshooshu, 
Voivusw&tfi, Saviirnee, Dfikshtt-savtirnee, BrBnihii-savfirnee, Dhtinnfi- 
savtirnee, Roodrd-savurnee, Dcvu-savurnee, Indrh-savttrnee. These miinoos, 
as well as most of the gods, have ascended to their present eminence as the 
reward ot their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole amount of the 
happiness their works have merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
proper for them 


■Asiatic Researches, voL ii. 
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mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain 
they are undeserving of notice, and the-Hindoo maps of 
the world, founded on a false theory, are still more con¬ 
temptible. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindoos have never 
had a wise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober records, after 
the era of Salivahunii, which is nearly our own era, than 
before ; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ex¬ 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them. A Hindoo can speak of 
nothing soberly, not even in his common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises from his living in the land of the gods 
Idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci¬ 
nation The priest, wb'* daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of the gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during 
the idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob m England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
whisp of straw. This proneuess of the Hindoos to mag¬ 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, 
to the magnificence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion 
It is also to be regretted, that the monuments of ancient 

*2 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and temples*, 
existing after the MdsQlnian invasion, cast only a glimmer* 
ing and uncertain light on what was before so obscure 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif¬ 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap¬ 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of tue^sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, monarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hindoost'han; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por 
tions of territory to younger sons, as well as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Hindoost’han has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
rnonarehs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanders and their sol* 
diers were equal to most of their contemporaries. 
Prfit’hoo, Ikshwakoo, Poorooriivfl, Mandhata, PurQsboo- 
ramfi, Rdghoo, Ramtf, Urjoond, Yfiyatee, KrishnQ, 
Bheeebmu, Urjoond, (the brother of Yoodhist’hirti,) 
Ptireckshitil, and Jflrasdndhu, are all mentioned in the 

• In some cases, the Mflsfllmans took down splendid idol temples, and in 
rebuilding them completely defaced their ornaments and inscription*. 
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poorantts as next to the gods in military prowess. At a 
later period, NdndQ is said to have commanded a million 
of soldiers. Vikrfimadityd increased his empire by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian,* he conquered Octkdld, 
Bdngd, Kooch-v6hard, Goojjdratu and Somd-nat’hd, 
and at length fell in the field of battle. An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of Bhttrtree- 
Hdree, king of Malooya, is said to have been twenty-six 
miles long, and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimonial alliances' were 

formed About eight generations after the death of 

» 

Pooroordvd, Kav^rce, the daughter of YoovdnashwtJ, 
was married to Jdmboo, a descendant of Pooroordvd, 
but not in the immediate line of succession . Mandhata, 
a king of the race of the sun, married the daughter 
of ShdBhdv.ndoo. Trishdnkoo married the princess 
Shdlyd-rdt’ha , Dushd-rdt’hd married Koikeyce, the 
daughter of Kekdyd , Ramd married Seeta, the daughter 
of Jdndkd These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars amongst the most bloody of 
which may be mentioned that in which Shdgdrd, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihdyd and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and 
the slaughter of the kshdtriyds, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshd raiqd, who, in consequence of the 
death of his father, by Urjoond, a kshdtriyd, vowed to 
exterminate the whole tribe To these instances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dhooryo- 
dhdnd and the Pandttvfis. when, says the MdhabhardtQ, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished 

f‘3 
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Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de¬ 
graded instruments of a superstitious priesthood, b there 
are still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour The proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, the patronage afforded 
to learned men, and in their laws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice 

The instructions given by king Dhartt to his grand¬ 
children, Bhdrtree-Hdree and Vikriiniadityil, as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by Mntyoonjdyd, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children “ Calling the two boys,” says the historian, 
“ he gave them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the vedfl, the vcdangQ, the vedantti, the dhd 
noor-vedd, and the dhurmd shastrds, the gdndhdrvd 
science, different arts and manufactures ; the riding on 
elephants and horses , driving chariots , that they should 
be skilful m all kinds of games , in leaping, and running, 
m besieging forts, m forming and breaking bodies of 
troops, that they should endeavour to excel in every 
princely quality, should learn to ascertain the power of 
an enemy, how to make war, to perform |Ourmes, to 
sit in the presence of the nobles, to separate the different 
sides of a question, to% form alliances; to distinguish 

* “ His own power, which"depends ot^liia df alone, is mightier than the 
royal power, which depends on other men by his own might, therefore, 
may a bramhun coerce liis foes.” “A priest who well „ knows the law, 
need not complain to the king of any grievous injury, since, by his own 
power, he may chastise those who injure him’* Sir IP Jozies’# Tronic 
lotion of Murioo. It ia easy to coqceire what men, placed above the reach 
pf the laws, woqld dp 
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between the innocent and the guilty, to assign proper pu¬ 
nishments to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 

% 

justice, and that they should be liberal —The boys were 
then sent to school, and placed under the care of excel¬ 
lent teachers, where they became truly famous.” 

In the chapter of the Miihabhartttti, called Rajti- 
dhflrmu, we have a large account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following 19 a very abridged extract While 
the prince is iu his pupilage, he is to be taught every 
branch of learning; and in his youth, is to be invested 
with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of royal affairs IT in these preparatory steps he gives 
full satisfaction to the subjects, and they express their 
high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office.—The king is to be awakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed to this duty, 
who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom As soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch ; and as he 
goes out, several bramhOns rehearse the praises of the 
gods The king now bathes, and worships his guardian 
deity , after which he again hears chaunted the praises of 
the gods He next drinks a little water, and afterwards 
sees alms distributed among the pool Then, entering 
bis court, he places himself amidst the assembly on his 
right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhuns, 
and all who are of distinguished birth, on the left the 
other casts very near the king, sit the ministers, and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him In the front, at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king, also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour 
Amongst the learned men m this assembly are some who 

w 4 
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are well instructed in all the shastrils, and others who 
have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wisdom, or 
with those on civil and criminal justice, on the arts, mine¬ 
ralogy, or the practice of physic, also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, 
teachers of good behaviour, examiners, tasters, mimics, 
mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner, 
and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls 
He then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, 
visits the temples, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests ; and after resting a little, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends tl.e evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, 
the king travels in disguise, to ascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the reports of spies, 
dressed in every disguise.—It is the duty of kings, adds 
the same work, to pursue every object till it be accom¬ 
plished ; to succour their dependants , to he hospitable to 
guests, however numerous For their amusement, they 
are permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooranus mention several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons uf learning During the sittyti 
yoogu, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
RQhoogfinfi, the sage JiirdchdriHee wrote a work on di¬ 
vine wisdom/ During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works w<ere composed Pooroordvd and Man- 
dbata are also celebrated for their love of learning, the 
latter, as a great warrior, particularly patronised' those 

c See the Vrtkud-dlitirnib poorauti 
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learned men. who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Swdrochee and Nimee are said to have been very 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ceremonies.* 1 Junfikd encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patronized scholars of the vedantfi school. Shivee, 
MiirootlQ, and Panjikii, three other kings, patronized the 
vedantees.' Oosheendrfi greatly encouraged learning, 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts/ 

In the trdta yoogu, the sage Katyayunu implanted the 
love of learning in the mind of king Ghoitrfi-jrdt’hfl, and 

wrote a work on divine wisdom; learned men of the 

• / 

vldantfi school were also .patronised by king K£ktfytt. 
Jjomflpadu patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from different countries : several works on the duties of 
men, as well as on other subjects, were published under 

u 

bis auspices. Uldrkd, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Ddtta-tr6ytt, assisted in the publication of a work 
on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his 
courts Under the auspices of RQntee-devii and tjmbtU 
reeshti several works on devotion were written. 11 tlrjoo- 
nfi, the son of Yddoo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli¬ 
gion were published. In the reign of Prdtdrdhiinfi a 
number of poemfe were published. Dooshmfintd, Hdrish- 
chdndrd, Prdtdrdhdnti, Rfijee, Chfitoordngd, Dhdrmti- 
rdt’hd, Kdtee, Voibhanddkee, Kdlingd, and other kings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. 

In the dwaptirtt yoogtt, through learned men, king 

I 

4 See the Ekamrtt pooranti. * See the Pttdmii pooranti. f See the. 

Ptidmtt pooranti. ■ See the Marktiodtyfi pooranti. h See the Ptidmti pooranti 
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Shoonuku published several works on the arts, and on 
rhetoric. Shikhidwuju, Pooroomldhfi and Bfingtt, are 
also to be placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
who patronized learning. Sookurmti encouraged the 
celebrated poet Bharflvee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogtt,Yoodhist’hirQ, and his brothers 
Stthild£vfi and NttkoolQ, are mentioned with high com¬ 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The 
author is informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishntf, at Calcutta, a work by Nilkoolti on 
horsemanship, which contains rough drawings of horses, 
accompanied by descriptions. 

In the kiilee yoogil, VikrQmadityii stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
Nine persons under his patronage are particularly men¬ 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num¬ 
ber of learned works, viz. DhunwQntttree, Kshtiptinilka, 
{jmdru-singhu, ShQnknobdtalQ-bhtitttf, Ghiittt-kilipilrfl, 
Kalee-dasti, Mihird, Vfirahti, and Bdrdroochee.- The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nirghdntd, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshtf- 
pdnflkfl wrote on the primary elements, frinttritainghtl 
compiled a dictionary of the SdngskritH, a work on the 
Meemangsukd philosophy, &c. SbOnkooWtalfl-bhiUttl 
wrote a work on the £jlQnkards, and a comment on the 
Voishlskikii philosophy. GhtitflkQrpdril wrote a poetical 
work of no great merit. Kalee-dasii wrote the following 
works: Sankhyttttttwu-koumoodee, Koomarti-sttmbhiivtt, 
Rughoo, and Ubhignanu-shttkoontdla,, also a-poem on 
the seasons, a work on astronomy, a poetical history of 
the gods, &c. VfirahQ wrote two works on astrology, 
and one on arithmetic. Bfirttroochee wrote a Stingslnriltl 
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grammar, or rather improved the Kdlapd, by Sdrvv&» 
vurma: he also wrote a comment on the Tflntrds, and a 
poem in praise of king Madhdvd. These learned men 
are said to have written works in the eighteen original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the languages 
of the earth have been derived. 1 At the period when 
Vikrtimadityti lived, Maghti, another king, caused to be 
written a poem which he called by his own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo- 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, Ktirnattt, 
a king, was famed for patronizing the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of Vikrdmadityd.' A 
short time before this, Bookmdnd, a king, entertained at 
his court a number of learned men, and amongst them 
Madhdvacharyd, who wrote the fj<ihikdrdnd-mala, a 
work on the Meemangstikd philosophy. Dhavdkd, a 
poet, of the same age, received from king Shreehdrshd, 
100,000 roopees for a poem called llQtnd-mala. At the 
court ofvRtinfisinghfi, raja of Kashmeerfi, several learned 
men acquired great fame; among the rest VayQbhutd, 
Mdmmdtd, and Koiydtd. The first wrote remarks on 
the ^dngskritd language ^ Mdmmdtd wrote the Kavyd- 
prdkashd, and Koiydtd a large comment on Paninee’s 
grammar. King Bhoju, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himself the author 
of Bhojd*bkoshyd, a work on the Patdnjdld philosophy. 
To Soonddrfi, the son of Goond-sindhoo, the king of 


1 The author haa not been able to obtain tbe names of more than nine of 
these languages: they are, the Sbngskritu, the Prakritii, tbe Nagii, this 
Poisliach&,t1ie Gtiddhurrvu, the Raksbusu, the Urdhfimagttdee, £he Upfi r 
*ud the Goohyttktt: these arc, most of them, the languages of different or¬ 
ders of fanulons beings. An account of these languages may be found in 
the work catted Pingfiltt, 
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Kanchee-poorH, several poems 'are ascribed. At the 
courts of PrOtyopadityB and Adishooril, numbers of 
learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then known 
to the world, presented, it must be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theology like the vddOs and the dfir- 
shflnQs; cn civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the MHliabhariild, the 
Ramayftnfi, and the Shrcc-Bhagiivfitif; whose libraries 
contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &e. and whose colleges were filled with learned men 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any 
thing to his reader which will throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient times, than the following extract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of MOnoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages:— 1 “ Of the 
duties of kings: * a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 
moon ; he, the god of criminal justice; he, the genius of 
wealth; he, the regent of water; he, the lord of the fir¬ 
mament; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a 
human shape.’—Of the/ necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
neglecting punishment;' a king must act in bis own domi¬ 
nions with justice; chastise bis foreign enemies'with 
rigour; he roust form a council of bramhtins; and ap¬ 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor. 
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a bramhiin;—other officers to be appointed; their proper 
qualifications ;—qualities of an ambassador;—the com* 
wander in chief must regulate the forces;—the proper 
situation for a capital;—necessity of a fortress near the 
capital; if possible a fortress of mountains;—of a king's 
marriage; of his domestic priest, and domestic religion; 
—of collectors of the revenue ;—a king’s duty in time of 
war, and when engaged in battle; he must never recede 
from combat;—of prizes in war;—of exercising the 
troops;—of officers and troops for the protection of dis- 
tricts ;—of the king's servants ;—of governors of towns; 
of levying of taxes;—learned bra mh fins to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhiin must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will 
perish ;—of secrecy in council;—of a king's consulting 
his ministers; of the important subjects to be debated in 
council;- the nature of making war;—oif invading the 
country of an enemy ;—of forming alliances ;—of the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his food, his 
pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employ* 
merits;—of a king’s sitting in a court of justice; he 
mtist decide causes each day, one afler another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; 
concerns among partners; subtracting of wbat has been 
given; non-payment of wages or hire; non-performance 
of agreements; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant; contests on boundaries; 
assault; Blander; larceny; robbery and other violence; 
adultery; altercation between man and wife; their seve¬ 
ral duties; -the law of inheritance; of gaming with dice, 
and with living creatures;—when the king cannot pre¬ 
side, let him appoint a bramhfin as chief judge with three 
assessors. ( In whatever country three bramhfins, par¬ 
ticularly skilled in the three several vldtis, sit together, 
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v ith the very learned bramhiin appointed by the king* 
the wise call that assembly the court of Brumha with four 
faces.’ The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice ;—on the necessity of condign punishments 
no shoodru may interpret the law or sit as judge: ‘ of 
that king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodru decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in a deep mire.’ A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit;—the evidence of three 
persons required ;—who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhiin for his simple declaration ; to 
a shoodrB, address a sentence like the following, on the' 
evils of perjury : ‘ the fruit of every virtuous act, which 
thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth—false evidence may be given from benevolent 
motives: ‘ such evidence, wise men call the speech of the 

gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 

» 

make an offering to the goddess of learning;’—oaths may 
be properly taken ;—a priest is to swear by his veracity; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon; a merchant 
by his kine, grain or gold; a mechanic by imprecating on 
his own head, if he speak falsely, all possible evils; — 
on great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his children and 
wife. Of puniBhjaents.for perjury : a perjured bramhiin 
must be banished, apeijured shoodru fined and banished; 
—evil of unjust punishments;—of copper, silver, and 
gold wteights;—rates of interestof sureties;—of de¬ 
posits of sales;—of shares in common concerns;—of 
gifts;—of non-payment of wages;--of breaking engage¬ 
ments ;—of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes;— 
of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle;—of 
boundaries for land;—of defamatory words;—of criminal 
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punishments;—of injuries to 'man or beast;— { a wife, a 
son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole brother, may 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small sheoi-of a cane, only on the back of their bo¬ 
dies;’— 4 men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done well—of fines; ‘a twice-born man, who is travel¬ 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not' be fined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man—of the law of adultery; 
of manslaughtera man not to be punished for adultery 
if the female consent;—a low man who makes love to a 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally;— 
regulations for markets;—of tolls and freight;—< at sea 
there can be no settled freight;’—of the charges for 
crossing rivers; a woman two months pregnant, a reli¬ 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhiins 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ;— 1 a wife, a son, and a slave, are 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own ;* { a bramhttn may seize without hesitation^ if he be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his shoodffli 
slave;—of the treatment of Women; women to be re¬ 
strained; things by which a wife may be ensnared; women 
have no business with the v£dfis;—duties respecting 
children.; if a ghoodrifs wife should have*no son, the 
husband’s brother, or near relation, may raise, up one son 
to his brother;—a widow mny never marry; but if a 
shoodrfl have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, far the sake of raising up an heir to his bro¬ 
ther, but no farther ;—if a person die before the consum¬ 
mation of; big marriage, his brptber may be lawfully mar¬ 
ried to the damsel who has been betrothed to him;—how 
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for a husband may be separated from a wife, and a wife 
from a husband ;—a truly bad wife may be superseded; 
a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year; if a 
wife, legally superseded) shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban¬ 
doned in the presence of the whole family; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on her husband;— 
a girl should be married before she is eight years old; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome;—if a dam¬ 
sel being marriageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal rank; if she 
choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments 
with her to her husband’s bouseof the law of inhe* 
ritance; after the death of the father and mother, the bro¬ 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live under him, as they lived under their father-; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth; 
to the unmarried daughters by the same mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of bis share j—of 
different kinds of sons;—who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased relation ;—if an eunuch marry, and have 
a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inherit; 
—on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished;—the 
breaker of idols made of clay to be fined;—a king must 
not punish a ‘bramhiSn for stealing, if he stole to make a 
sacrifice perfect,” 1 * &c. 

The following, account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from the 
Pdreeksha-tttttwQ, a work by Rflghoo-nQndflnfl s 1. Too la. 
In this ordeal the accused person is weighed 5 and after 

k Sir W- Jones’* translation of Mflno o. 
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bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted; if 
heavier, he is considered guilty. 2. The trial byJire: the 
accused person makes nine square marks in the ground, 
each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide ; he then, through a 
oramhun,worships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it; after the bathing, and 
clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhttn who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some iishwfitt’h’u leaves, barley 
corns, and ddorva grass, and then the red hot ball; 
taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the nine squares, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshii 
grass in the ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty; if not, he is de¬ 
clared innocent. In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramhfins, &c. 3. The next mode of ordeal is with 

renter: the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
others, proceeds to a pool of clean water; where he wor¬ 
ships a number of gods, and, while a kshutriyil shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
he is considered guilty, in which case he receives the 
punishment which the shastrQ has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with poison: 
if the person charged with the offence be a ft male, she 
accompanies a bramhiin and others to some temple,where 
the bramhun, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Shivd, and offers a burnt sacrifice; after 
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which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herself by incantations repeated by the bramhiin, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called jwyii-piitru, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper writes 
some such words as these in Sfingskritil: “ I am charged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
prove that this is a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re¬ 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the bramhiins, to bear witness, she prays, that if the crime 
alleged be true, the poison may destroy her; if false, 
that it may become as the water of life ; and then swal¬ 
lows it; if, in the course of the day, she die, she is sup¬ 
posed to be guilty ; if she sustain no injury, she is pro¬ 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koshu , 
in which the person, after the same preparatory cere¬ 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, this water may bring on 
him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 
6. Tundoolu , the name of another ordeal, is preceded by 
the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new gar¬ 
ment,visiting a temple,worshipping certain gods, &c. after 
which the officiating bramhiin causes the accused to eat 
three handfuls of wet rice, which has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, he is 
pronounced guilty; ifnot, he rewards the bramhiins. 7. In 
the liiptu-mashuki't ordeal, after the preparatory ceremo¬ 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
clarified butter, and bring from tlic bottom a golden ball, 
about the size of a pea. If hit hand he not in the least 
burnt, his innocence is established. 8. Phalli is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after 
the usual ceremonies, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red hot iron, eight lingers long, and four 
fingers broad. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhurmUjii ordeal, the 
officiating priest must draw the images of religion and 
irreligion on separate leaves of a tree; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repent over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a jdyfi-putru fastened on his forehead, 
after which he puts his hand into the jar, and brings out 
one of the lumps of clay. If it be irreligion, he is decla¬ 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
East India Company; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of 
establishing their innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, but, in other cases, 
the most common is the trial by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Nudeeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the ttiplS-mashiiku ordeal. The hus¬ 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramliuns; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, as is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a bramhijn to whom she was to give the golden 

g 2 
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ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister 
on his hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dbBnya, 
i dhunya, i. e. happy ! happy ! The whole concluded with 
a feast to the bramhfins, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circumstance of the same nature is related in the 395th 
page of the 1st vol. of the Asiatic Researches.—A gen¬ 
tleman of the author’s acquaintance, in the year 1SJ4, 
saw, at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with em¬ 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by fire; but this man did not retain the ball in 
his hand a second of time. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos would 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo lawgivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ; the hours proper for silting on the seat of jus¬ 
tice; whose evidence must first be heard; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties may 
be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, 
and by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain; whether two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court; in what way a judge is to de¬ 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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tice, the disposition of property, and the multiplied 
regulations for an exact conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shas- 
trfls' were written, the Hindoos must have attained a con¬ 
siderable degree of civilization. 

Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, 
it must be confessed, that muny of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration 
of these laws was deeply tinged with injustice and cruelty. 
We infer this, partly from some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on the bench, as 
to the petty constable of the village; and through every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres¬ 
sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar¬ 
bary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, 
that one of the Marhatta princes lately deceased, ac¬ 
tually employed bands of robbers to plunder his own 
subjects, and that when they applied to him for redress, he 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 
If to all this want of probity in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, 
and rapacity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic 
slavery, carried to a great extent, and the almost inces¬ 
sant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease 
to wonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so often depopulated; and that famine, pes¬ 
tilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the earth. 
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When we look back to former times, when the shoodrtl 
was tried, and punished, for offences against the regu¬ 
lations of the cast,* for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atonement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class. 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, in addition to the fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of 
justice take cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission), k as well as of his crimes 
against civil society. The pride and avarice of the brara- 
liBns would often drag an offender before a court of jus¬ 
tice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the 
shastrds, from which they derived their honour and emolu¬ 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhftns 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; when they saw a neigh¬ 
bour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

1 During the reign of Manfoingliu, a barber had made a mark on his fore¬ 
head like that of a brainhun ; and in this situation the king bowed to him, 
supposing he had been a brainhun; but the barber returning the salaaib 
(which a brainhun never docs, even to a king), ManusiughO suspected that 
he was not a bramhun, and on enquiry fouud that he was a barber. He 
immediately ordered his head to be struck off. 

* In Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an article, commanding the 
magistrate to fine a man a pGn of courts for killing an insect. 
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same seat with a brarahfin; when they saw another’s 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted a brain* 
hun ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter how justly) said 
to a twice-born man ‘ thou refuse of bramhfinswhen 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 
of another, for having dared to instruct a bramhfin in his 
duty. 1 

The author offers this abridgement of native history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even from Hindoo materials; but as the best 
account which his leisure would allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the government, laws, and social 6tate of the 
Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with an extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin¬ 
gular people: “Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
established in Iran long before the Assyrian , or Pishdadi , 
government: that it was in truth a Hindoo monarchy^ 
though if any chuse to call it Cusian , Casdean , or Scythian , 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been 
engrafted on that of the Hindoos , who founded the mo¬ 
narchies of Uyodhya and Indru-prust'ha; that the lan¬ 
guage of the first Persian empire was the mother of the 


igt A once-born man, who insults the twice-born with gross invectives, 
ought to have his tongue slit; for he sprang from the lowest part of 
Brttmha: if he mention their names and classes with contumely, as, if he say, 
* Oh, ddvd-d&tta, thou refuse of bramhttus,’ an iron style, ten fingers long, 
shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. Should he, through pride, give 
instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil 
to be poured iuto his mouth and his ears/ 1 Mun too. 

G 4 
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Sungskrilu, and consequently of the Zend and Par si, as 
well as of Greek, Latin , and Gothic ; that the language 
of the Assyrians was the parent of Chafdaic and jP ahlavi, 
and that the primary Tartarian language also had been 
current in the same empire; although, as the Tartars had 
no books or even letters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms. We discover, there¬ 
fore, in Persia , at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc¬ 
casions, as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, 
or diverged from it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, in the first place, the central position of Iran, 
which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India ; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote 
from Tartary, and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the king¬ 
doms of. Asia. The bramhuns could never have migrated 
from India to Iran, because they are expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi¬ 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mahommed, nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains; and as to the Tartars, we have 
no trace in history of their departure from their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the Medes, who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of Madai; and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Saxon Chronicle, I presume from good authority, brings 
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the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia,- while a late 
very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious re¬ 
searches, that the Goths or Sci/thians came from Persia; 
end another contends with great force, that both the Irish 
and old Britons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin- 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran , or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the true centre of populations, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race had settled under various denominations: 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Hindoos , the Arabs , or the Tartars , or 
whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of those three in different propor 
tjons, must be the subject of a future inquiry. 1 ’ 
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CHAP. II. 

SECT. I.— Of the different orders , or casts, of Hindoos. 

The Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
Bramlifin," 1 theKshutriyu," theVoishy fl,°and the Shoodrfi, p 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. The sainu vedtt, the smritees, and several 
pooranus, affirm, (hut the bramhQns proceeded from the 
mouth of Briimhn, the kshutiiyils from his arms, the 
voishyus from his thighs, and the slioodrfis from liis feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned 
the priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hiins; the executive department to the kslitUriytls; trade 
and commerce to the voisbyHs, and all manner of servile 
work to the shoodrGs. Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal influence of this abominable system, the bramhuns 
have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their 
claims to superiority ; the kshiitriyiis became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the hands of the 

m From vrihu , to increase, or be great; or, he who knows the vdriiis. 

1 From kshee, destruction, and /rtf, to sare; or, he who saves flic 
oppressed. 

• Fiom vithv, to enter ; or, he who enters on business. 

’ From shitdv, to lake refuge, [i. c. in the bramhQns.') 
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Mils til mans; the voishytis are no where to be found in 
Bengal; almost all have fallen into the class of shoodrds, 

and the shoodrus have sunk to the level of their own 

% 

cattle, except a few individuals whom theee bramhinioaf 
fetters could not confine, and who, under a beneficent go* 
vernment, have successfully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and effarcs 
would have raised them.—Some poornnus maintain m 
contradiction to the samti vcdfi, that Brfimha created bdth 
a male and a female; the Shrcc-bhagfivfitfi, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that Brtimha di¬ 
vided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swaytimbhoovti, and the left a female, Shutti-roopa, 
and that these persons divided their children into brum* 
htins, kshtitriytis, voishytis, and shoodrtis. 


SECT. II. 

Evsnr person at all acquainted with the Hindoo 
system, must have been forcibly struck with the idea, 
that it is wholly the work of bramhfins; who have here 
placed themselves above kings in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet. ^ Many incredible 
stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power, or support the honour of 
bramhfins:—the following may suffice as specimens of 
these stories: Ourvvfi, a bramhfin, destroyed the whole 
race of Hoihtiytt with fire from his mouth/ Kfipilfi, a 

* The number of bramhttns in Bengal, compared with the shoodrtis, is, 
perhaps, as one to eight, or one to ten. 

‘ See the M&hnbhartttu. 
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bramhun, reduced, by his curse, the 60,000 sons of king- 
Sdguru to ashes. ‘ Ugdstytt, a bramhdn, swallowed the 
sea, with all its contents. 1 Doorvasd, a bramhun, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies. u The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnd. x Bhrigoo, a bramhdn, gave 
abusive language to the gods Brdmha, and Shivd, and 
struck Yishnoo on the breast with his foot. r A number 
of dwarf bramhuns created a new Indril, the king of the 
gods. z Tritfi and other bramhdns cursed Shivd, for 
seducing their wives in the form cf a sdnyasec* and 
deprived him of virility.® The god Kiishnu, at a sacri¬ 
fice offered by Yoodhist’hird, served the bramhuns with 
water to wash their feet. b 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramhun ; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever: 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched. 1 The tribute 
paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremo¬ 
nies, was greatei than the revenues of the monarch. If 
a shoodrd assumed the bramhinical thread, he was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhun, he was to be put to death. If a shoodrd com¬ 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhdn, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. If a bramhdn stole a shoodrd, 
he was to he fined; but if a shoodrd stole a bramhdn, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a shoodrd sat upon the 

• See the MahnbhartiiS. * Ibid. ■ Ibid. * Shree-bhagfiriitft. 
POdmfi pooraott. * Mfihabhartitu. 1 Skttndu pooranC. 

• Muhabharutu. « The killing of a brainhhn, la one of the five great 

'ins among the Hindoos. 
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carpet of a bramhun, (lie magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish 
him the kingdom; or to cut off his posteriors, if a 
shoodrii, through pride, spat upon a bramhttn, his lips 
were (o be cut off. If a person of this cast plucked a 
bramhun by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands. 
If he listened to reproaches against a bramhun, he was to 
pour hot lead into his ears. If a shoodrQ beat a magis¬ 
trate, he was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roasted alive; a bramhun, for such an offence, was 
to be fined.—And, as though all these horrible punish¬ 
ments on earth had not sufficiently degraded the shoodrii, 
the wrath of the bramhQns pursued him into the next 
world,—for the same shastrQs teach, that if a shoodrii do 
not rise to receive a branihiin with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death; if he look angrily at a bram¬ 
hun, his eyes will be put out by YumQ, the Hindoo 
Pluto. 

Menial service to bramliuns is declared to be highly 
meritorious ; the body of such a servant, says the Mflha- 
bhardtd, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
from all sin. Formerly, a shoSdru touched the body of a 
bramhun when he took ail oath; and it is even now 
practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what 
he is relating. 

The shastrus teach, that a gift to a learned bramhiln 
possesses infinite merit; feasts to bramhQns fire con¬ 
sidered as very meritorious t a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time; a rich man invites hundreds. At all 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhQns, and to make 
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presents to them at their dismission. If a shoodrti wish 
to succeed in any project, he feasts two or three 
bramhdns. If a man has been entertaining a number of 
bramhdns, a'neighbour says to him, “ Ah !, you are a 
happy man ! you can honour so many bramhtins !” A 
covetous man is sometimes thus reproached : “ He is 
very rich, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, 
no not to entertain bramhdns: he does not even invite 
a few bramhdns to his house, and wash their feet.” To 
present gifts to hramhdns at the hour # of death, and 
bequeath to.them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastrds as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with long*continued happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhdn’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When 
enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodrds, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; that others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of lime, to remove some disease. 
Indeed, shoodrds may be frequently seen carrying water 
in a cup, and intreating the first bramhdn they meet 
to put his toe into it; after which they drink the water, 
and^ hOw or prostrate themselves to the bramhdn, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
this holy, water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of 100,000 
bramhdns ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a doth before the door of a house where many are 
assembled at a feast; as each bramhdn corned out, 
be shakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
miraculous cures are said to have been performed on 
persons swallowing this dust. 
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But, not only is the body of the shoodrd laid prostrate 
before the bramhdn, to lick the dust of his feet, but 
bis soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour: the Hindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhun, falsehood is allow¬ 
able ! and that if a shoodrd dare to listen to the salvation¬ 
giving vedu, he is to be punished for his sacrilege. 
Even at present, if a bramhun happen to be repeating 
any part of the vedu aloud, a shoodrd, if near, shuts hie 
ears, and runs away. 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abun¬ 
dantly evident, that this whole fabric of superstition is 
the work of bramhuns : No person may teach the vedtt 
but a bramhun ;—a spiritual guide must be a bramhdn ; 
—every priest (poorohitu) must be a bramhdn ;—the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the bramhdns;—no 
ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating 
bramhdn;—numberless ceremonies have been invented 
to increase the wealth of the bramhdns: as soon as a 
child is conceived in the womb^a bramhdn must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when he receives a fee and is 
feasted ; other levies are made before the birth; at the 
birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is 
six months old; when two years old; again at eight or 
nine; and again at marriage;—in sickness, the bramhdn 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa¬ 
tient ;—after death, his son must perform the shraddhd, 
the offerings and fees at which are given to the bramhdns, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually;— 
if a shoodrd meet with a misfortune, he must pay a bram¬ 
hdn to read incantations for its removal;—if his cow die, 
he must call a bramhdn to make an atonement;—if he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the same;—if a vulture 
have settled on his house, he mu9t pay a bramhdn to 
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purify his dwellingif he go into a new house, he 
must pay a bramhfln to purify it; 1 —if a shoodrfl die 
on an unlucky day/ 1 his son must employ a bramhfln 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstance if 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhfln 
to consecrate it;—if he dedicate to public uses a tem¬ 
ple, or trees, he must do the same;—at the time of an 
eclipse, the bramhfln is employed and paid ;—on certain 
lunar days, the shoodrfl must present gifts to bramhflns ; 
—during the year, about forty ceremonies are performed, 
called vrfltfls, when the bramhflns are feasted, and receive 
fees ;—when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhflns'to 
offer a'sacriflee;—a number of vows are m^de, on all which 
occasions bramhflns are employed and paid;—at the birth 
of a child, the worship of Shflshtcc is performed, when 
bramhflns are feasted;—at the time of small pox, a cere¬ 
mony is performed by the bramhflns;—they are paid for 
assisting the people to fast;—to remove cutaneous dis¬ 
orders, the bramhflns pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a free:—bramhflns are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shoodrfl;—the farmer 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramhun to 
perform some ceremony ;—a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhfln;—a fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he hn 9 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee;—nearly u hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhflns are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 

* It is commouly believed by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some 
day of the week, when a certain star enters a particular stellar mansion, 
it ia a sign that the child ia illegitimate. 
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bramhdns ore feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100,000 
bramhdns having been assembled at one feast. At a 
sbraddhd performed for his mother, by Mr. Hastings’s 
dewan, Gdnga-Govindti-Singhfl, of Jamookandde, hear 
Moorshdddbad, six hundred thousand bramhdns, it is said, 
ware assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 

Thus every form and ceremony of religion—all the 
public festivals—all the accidents and concerns of life— 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies— the superstitious 
fears of the people—births—sicknesses—marriages—mis¬ 
fortunes—death—a future state, &c. have all been seized 
as sources <>l r. venue to the brumlidns; in short, from the 
time a shoddrQ is conceived in the womb, to his deliverance 
from purgatory by the bramliQus at Guya, he is considered 
as the lauful prey of the bramhdns, whose blessing raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments;— 
and thus, their popular stories, their manners, and their 
Very laws, tend at once to establish the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies, called Sungskard, are 
necessary before a person can be considered as a complete 
bramhdu, viz. the Gfirbha-dhand;' PoongsdvQnfi, See- 
mdntonndydnd, Jatu-k&rmd, f Nishkrdmdnd , g Namii- 
kttrdnu,* 1 U.nud<prashdnd,' Choora-kiIrQnQ, k Oopflnuy find, 1 
and Vivahu.™ 

Four months after conception, the ceremony Gurbha - 
dhnnu is performed, which includes a burnt-sacrifice, the 

v At the conception. # At the birtlu * At the deNvery 

h Giving tiuf name. 1 Giving the first rice. k Shaving the head. 

1 Investiture with the poita. m Marriage. 
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worship of the shalgramu, and all the forms of the Nan- 
dec-mooklifi shraddhtt. 

After the bramliuncc has been six or eight'months 
pregnant, on some fortunate day, the Poongsuvunii and 
Secniuntonui/unu ceremonies are performed ns follows: 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents offerings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmcrick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit: and they being seated, the officiating bramhSn 
assists the husband to repeat a number of inc&ntatiops, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered 
before the shaliigramu. A curtain being suspended, to 
conceal the man and his wife from observation, the hus¬ 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the vutil tree, after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into bis house, pouring out water as he goes; the 
wife follows close to her husband. A fee is given to the 
officiating bramhGn, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jalu-kiirmii 
is attended to, in which the shraddhtt, the burnt-sacrifice,“ 

11 The sagniku brainhttns preserve the fire which is kindled at this sacrifice, 
aud use it iu their daily burnt offerings, at their weddings, and at the burning 
of the body$ after which the son may preserve it for the same purposes for 
himself. 
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and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Imme¬ 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called Nishkrumuitu 
is performed, which also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are offered for the long life and pros¬ 
perity of the child. 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given ('Namukurunujj at which time offerings are pre¬ 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
With rice (Unnu-prasitnu), when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in new silk clothes, is brought in the arms of 
its father or uncle, who sits down with it in the midst of 
the company, and, repeating two formulas, puts a little 
boiled rice into its mouth ; then washing its hands and 
mouth, be places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give the child pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are then dismissed. 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores its ears. This ceremony, 
called Choora-KHrunOf is preceded by offerings to the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmerick 
and oil, bathing it, and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers fire repeated, 

n 9 
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and the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is given to the 
priest, and the whole closes with air entertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen jears of 
age, on some fortunate day, the boy is invested with the 
poita (Oop unity unit), which is announced to the neigh¬ 
bours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anoint¬ 
ing the lad with turmerick : a number of persons, during 
these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal bason to the 
house of entertainment, where female barbers pare their 
nails, and paint the sides of their feet red ; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of these their guests with 
perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss them ; if the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the brani- 
hfins of the town and neighbourhood are invited ; the 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
paints their foreheads red, and offers them presents of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians, the 
whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust 
of the feet of their branihun guests. About two o’clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the bram- 
huns, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About 
five o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in¬ 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c. mixed 
together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at 
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which time, the musicians and priest arriving, the nrusic 
begins to play. Under an awning before the house, at 
each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from 
each side of which branches of the mango are suspended 
the father, through the priest, first presents offerings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repeats 
certain formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different 
offerings, one after the other, and with then* touching the 
sbalgraniti, the earth, and then his sou’s forehead, he lays 
each down again. The boy then rises, has his head shaved, 
is anointed with oil and turmerick, bathes, and puts on 
new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the wooden seats while the ceremony of investiture is 
performed. The priest first offers a burnt-sacrifice, and 
worships the shaliigramu, repeating a number of prayers; 
the boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
no shoodrtt may sec his face; after which, he takes in his 
right hand a branch of the vilwil, and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pocket, and places the branch on his shoulder. 
A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the sOrO, 
to which a piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of incantations. By the help of the 
priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the vediis ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest 
any shoodrii should hear, pronounces the words of the 
gaydtree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
him, viz. “ Let vs meditate on the adorable light of the 
divine ruler (Savitrce): * may it guide our intellects'’ 
After this, the uiirii poita is taken off, and the real poita, 
consisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 


0 The sun. 

H 3 
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by the wives or daughters of bramhuns, is put on. During 
the investiture with the cotton poifa, the father repents 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the sfirtt poita to the 
yilwfi staff. Shoes are now put upon the boy’s feet, .and 
an umbrella in his hand; and thus apparelled as a Brum- 
hucharee, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hanging by his side, he appears before his mother, repeat¬ 
ing a word of Sungskritii, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. lie next 
solicits aims of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, some a roopec, and 
others a gold inohtir; sometimes ns many as a hundred 
roopees are thus given. The boy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-sacrifice, repeating incanta¬ 
tions ; and at the close of these ceremonies, the boy, being 
previously instructed, rises in a pretended hurry, and 
declares that he will leave home, and, as a Briimhucharrej 
seek a subsistence by begging ; but his father, mother, or 
some other relation, taking hold of his arm, invites him 
to follow a secular life ; in consequence of which, he 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re¬ 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead of his 
vilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms are repeated, after which the father presents 
a fee to the priest, and the hoy goes into the house, a 
woman pouring out water before him as he goes. To this 
succeeds the service called sundhya ; at the close of which, 
the boy eats of the rice which has been offered in the 
burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his 
investiture. During twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kcoshti, or on a blanket, or a deer’s skin, or on r. 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s wool uud painted 
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diffaro !u colours. He is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
a shoodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him; 
with his face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayfltrce ; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his BrttmhQcbaree staff. If the boy’s 
father have been in the habit of eating undressed food 
occasionally in the bouse of a shoodru, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he 
lays'himself under an obligation to be kind to the boy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve days, the boy throws 
his Brilmficharee staff into the Ganges, lays aside the cha¬ 
racter of a mendicant, and enters upon what is called 
grfist’hd-dhdrmu, i. e. a secular state; on which day a 
few brainhdns are feasted at his house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is after¬ 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the poita 
and the gayiltree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
hdns, who are from that time denominated dwijd, or the 
twice-born. If a boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, he must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gayfitree is supposed to be 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient 
time after this the boy may be married- For the cere¬ 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 


Of these ten ceremonies, called Stingskarti, the three 
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first only are performed for the first child; but the seven 
last for every child. Strict bramhdns, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost’han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as well as their sons. 

The sniritees assign to bramhdns the offering of sacri¬ 
fices ; the offices of the priesthood; the study of the vddds; 
explaining the shastrds to others; giving nlms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the bramhdns, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religious ceremonies; 
but at present, the greater part of the persons of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance 
of what they imagine themselves compelled to attend 
to, within the compass of an hour or less. One 
bramhdn in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon services separately, but almost all unite 
them, after which they eat, and proceed to business; a 
few repeat the evening service,* 1 either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 

Formerly, only one order, called Satshdtee bram- 
hiins, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 

in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishooru, 

% 

a Bengal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the 
bramhdns then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sacrifice 
to obtain rain, solicited from Vcerd-singhd, the king of 
Kanyfi-koovju, five bramhdns, to officiate at this sacrifice. 
The first bramhdns sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on horses ; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved: their names were Bhdttft- 


r Those bramhuns who bare not two garments, take with them, when 
about to perform the sBndhya, a second poita, as it is improper to perform 
this ecremony having on only one garpient. 
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narayQntt, DilkshS, Vedfi-gttrbhQ, ChandQrfl, and Shree- 
hQrshQ. These priests went through the sacrifice to the 
great satisfaction of the monarch, who gave them grants 
of land, in what the Hindoos call the province of Rarhu ; 
and from these five bramhiins are descended almost all the 
families of bramhiins now in Bengal; they still retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kash- 
yupfls, from Kdshyiipii, the sage; Bhiirficlwajits, from the 
sage Uhurfldwajfl ; Sandilyus, from the sage Sandily ii; 
SavnrnQs, from the sage SuvurnQ; BatsytU, from the 
sage BQtsyii. Some of the descendants of these Kunojtt 
bramhQns, in consequence of removing into the province 
of VQrendru, were called Varendrfi bramhiins, *and 
those who remained in Jlarhu, received the name 
Rarhees. These comprise all the bramhiins in Bengal, 
except the voidikQs, and about 1,500 or 2,000 families of 
the SatshQtce, or original Bengal bramhiins, of whom 
there were about 700 families in the time of Adishoorii. 
The voidikiis are said to have fled from Orissa from the 
fear of being made vamnchiirecs; and, on account of 
studying the vedus more than others, they were called 
yoidikii bramhiins. 

BQllalsdnQ, a voidfl king, seeing among the brain- 
hQns, both rarhee and varendrus, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastrQs, determined to divide 
them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pe¬ 
culiar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the following qualifications were required: to observe 
the duties of bramhiins, to be meek, learned, of good 
report, to possess a disposition to visit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dislike to receiving 
gifts from the impure, be attached to an ascetic life, 
pnd to be liberal. The bramhiins whom be found 
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possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the 
name of koolcenfis.* 1 In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born bramhiins ; who had passed through 
the ten sttngskards, and had read part of the vcdfls; 
these he called Shrotriytts/ and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
Vflngsbujus. 1 

When Bullals&iu made these regulations, he distribute 
ed, at a public meeting, all the bramhiins of the country 
inttf these orders. After him, Devee-biiru, a ghfltukO 
bramhun, called another meeting of the bramhiins, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the different classes. 

lu each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, 

' principally through irregular marriages, all of which are 
recorded in the koolii shastru, studied by the ghutQku?,' 
which work was begun when the koolecniis were first 
created, and may be called the kooleenu’s book of 
heraldry. 

To a koolcenii, the seat of honour is yielded on all 
occasionsj yet the supposed superiority of this order 
in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

The distinctions thus created by Riillalscnu are most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the different 
orders: a koolccilu may give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyfl ; but if 


i From hooltt, a race. In this order he formed two ranks, which are 
c<\Ued Mookliyu and Goir.m koolecuus. r From s/troo , to hear $ or learned 
iu the shastru. 1 From vYtn?shu % a family. 1 Men employed in 

contracting marriages for others s from gkutu , to mute. 
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the family marry among viingshujils, in two or three 
generations they become vQngshiijiis. A kooleenti must 
give his daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remain unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooleenu is married to the son of an inferior 
person of the same order, the latter esteems, himself 
highly honoured; if a kooleenu marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyii, or of a vfingshiijii, he receives a large present 
of money; in particular instances, two thousand roopees; 
but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriyiis and 
viingsliiijus expend large sums of money to obtain koo¬ 
leenu husbands for their daughters ; and in consequence 
the sons of kooleeniis are generally'pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of j'oung men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them; hence one kooleenu bramhiin often 
marries a number of wives of his own order. Each 
hooleend marries at least two wives: one the daughter 
of a bramhiin of his own order, and the other of a 
shrotriyii; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the 
honour of a kooleenu, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence 
he dreads more than other Hindoos the birth of daughters. 
Some inferior kooleeniis marry many wives: I have 
heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ; 0 many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly¬ 
gamy : at their marriages they obtain large presents, 


11 Thus the creation of this Order of Merit has ended in a state of mon¬ 
strous polygamy, which has no parallel in the history of huinau depravity. 
Amongst the Turks, seraglios arc confiued to vnen of wealth; but here, 
a Hindoo bramhttti, possessing ouly a shred of cloth and a poita, keeps more 
than a hundred mistresses. 
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and as often as they visit these wives, they receive 
presents from the father; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a kooleentt goes from house lo 
house, and is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in 
three or four years. A respectable kooleenQ never lives 
with the wife who remains in the house of her parents; he 
sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour. Children born in the houses of their fathers* 
in-law are never owned by the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmarried 
daughters of the kooleenus are plunged into an abyss of 
misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to these nobles among the bramliuns. 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils :—koo- 
leenfi married women neglected by their husbands, in 
hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, 
with the knowledge of their parents. x The houses of ill* 

* It is universally admitted among the Hindoos, that the practice of destroy, 
ing the foetus in the womb prevails to a most dreadful extent among these wo¬ 
men. A boolecnu brarohCin assured me, that he had heard more than fifty wo¬ 
men, daughter! of kooleenus, eonfeit these murders It To remove my doubts, 
he referred me to an instance which took place in the village where he was born, 
when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till she had 
taken medicines, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour am) his frienda 
were about to be seized, on a charge of murder, wlieu the woman returned 
home, haring recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the medicines 
she had taken. On making further enquiry into this subject, a friend, upon 
whose authority I can implicitly rely, assured me, that avery respectable and 
learned bramhiin, who certainly was not willing to charge his countrymen 
with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was supposed, that 
a thousand of these abortions took place in Calcutta every month / 
This statement is doubtless overcoloured, but what an uuutterably shocking 
idea does it give of the moral coudition of the heathen part of Calcutta. 
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fame at Calcutta, and other large towns, are filled with 
the daughters of koolecnti bramhfins j and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, among the most notorious and 
dangerous dukaits—so entirely degraded are these fa>* 
vourites of Bfillalslnfi ! ! 

The customs of the shrotriyus and vungshfijils are not 
different from those of other bramhfins except in their 
marriages: the son of a vfingshfiju makes a present 
of money to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarliecs, and voidikus. A person 
who performs religious ceremonies according to the for¬ 
mulas of some particular vedfi, is called a rig-vedfi,/ 
yfijoor-vedfi, sarnu vedfi, or fit’hurvfi-vedfi bramhun. 

The bramhfins are not distinguished by any difference 
in their dress, the poita excepted; nor is there any 
peculiar insignia attached to kooleenus, or the other 
orders ; they are known, however, by the titles appended 
to their names. 


The sani^ bramhOn affirmed, that he did not believe there was a single 
Hindoo, male or female, iu the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of cha3tity!!—Many kooleenOs retain IWusOtman mistresses, with¬ 
out suffering in cast, although these irregularities are known to all tb« 
neighbours. The practice of keeping women of other casts, aud of eating 
with women of ill-fame, is become very general among the br&tnhttns. A 
great proportion of the chief dakaits (plunderers) are bramhfins. I am 
informed, that in one day ten bravnhflns were hanged at Dinagepore a* 
robbers, and I doubt not, the well known remark of Governor Holwell is, in 
substance, true: “ During almost five years that we presided in the judicial 
cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious crime came 
before us, but It was proved in the eud a bramhfm was at the bottom of it/* 
IIol well's Historical Events , vol, 2 • 
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Beside these, many bramhuns are fallen in the estima¬ 
tion of their countrymen : y viz. 

y 

The Ugrudanee y bramhuns, of whom there are four or 
five hundred families in Bengal, by receiving the sesa- 
mutn, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pr&tii-shraddhu, 
have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst them¬ 
selves only. It is singular, that after the shasttil has di¬ 
rected these things to be given to bramhuns, the reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Miiruipora bramhuns , L who repeat the incanta¬ 
tions over tlio dead just before the body is burnt, and 
receive from oue to ten roopees as a fee, lose their honour 
by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to 
visit and marry among themselves. 

The Kupalee bramhuns are the officiating priests to a 
cast of shoodrus called kupalecs, and on this account arc 
sunk in honour. 

The Swurniikaru, Gopalu, Dhova, Sootrudharu, Ku- 
loo, Bagdee, Doolleeru, Patiinee, Jalikii, Shoundikii, and 
Dorau bramhuns, are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu¬ 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other bramhiins will not 

> According to tlic AnnikiVtattwfl, and other ahastrus, bramhiiii* lose 
tlietr lioliour by the following things: by becoming servants to the king ; 1>\ 
pursuing any secular business; by becoming priests to sboudrOs; by offi¬ 
ciating as priests for a whole village ; by neglecting any part of the three duil> 
senices. At present, however, there is scarcely a single bramliiui to bi 
.found who does not violate some one or other of these rules. 

* That is, the dead-burning bramhiins. 
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touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat 
with them. 

The Doivugnu bramhuns, who profess to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fallen in rank. They 
cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen 
ia their hands in the streets. 

The Mudyfidoshec (or. Mddyddeshee) bramhuns are 
descended from Viroopnkshtt, a Veerbhooraee bramhun, 
who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
power of working miracles. 

Vyasii, the moonee, once raised a shoodru to bramhdn* 
hood; this man’s descendants are called Vyas-oktu bram¬ 
huns, or the bramhdns created by the word of VyasQ, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
bramhdns. 

Not only in these last instances are many of the 
bramhdns sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are 
assured, that formerly, bramhdns were habitually em¬ 
ployed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal¬ 
ing in articles prohibited by the sbastrd, &c. This 
general corruption of manners is, in a'great measure, to 
be attributed to the change of government; the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment; 
and they supported great multitudes of bramhdns, and 
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patronized them in the pursuit of learning. Having lost 
this patronage, as well as the fear of losing their honour, 
and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their apprehension, 
more substantial. A number of bramhflns, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, 
who despise worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, or in visiting holy places, re¬ 
peating the names of the gods, &c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhfins are equally 
sunk as in ceremonial purity : they are, it is true, the 
depositaries of all the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that abramhfin who can read 
what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal*. For an account of the state of religion among 
tht bramhuns , see vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 

Many bramhfins are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos ; b the Hindoo rajas still maintain a num¬ 
ber; others are employed in the courts of justice; 
some find a subsistence from the offerings where a cele¬ 
brated image is set up; many are employed as pfindits to 
Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a 
number become farmers, employing shoodrfis to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare; others are drapers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrfi expressly forbids their selling milk, 


* See an article in tlic next volume, relative to the present state of 
learning in Bengal. 

> A sensible brarahfto, whose opinion I asked on this point, supposed 
that three-fourths of the bramhttas in Bengal were the servants of others, 
and that the other quarter were supported as priests, and by teacWng 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamutn, &c. yet many 
bramhflns now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastrfl, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhfln 
who is accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called dflstooree, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, without a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on his ears 
in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. I have heard of u bramhfln at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef for the butchers many 
traffic in spirituous liquors. 

M 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhflns, especially to 
such as are reputed learned ; these presents very frequent¬ 
ly descend from father to son : they consist of corn, or 
garments, or money, according to the promise of the gi¬ 
ver ; and instances occur of a bramhfln’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c.; many are 'employed as ghfltukfls, in con¬ 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramhflns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 


c Shoes made of cow leather are generally worn by the Hindoos. Such is 
the fete of laws which are neither rational nor moral; and such the obe¬ 
dient# of a people destitute of moral feeling. 
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But the greatest means of support are the D^vottilrus, 
viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &c. given in perpetuity 
to the gods ; and the Brfimhottdrds, similar gifts to the 
bramhdns. The donors were former kings,/ and men of 
property, who expected heaven as the reward o'f their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, 
See. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities; 
but it is far from being so frequent as formerly; and in* 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a devottdrd, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image to worship the god with the produce of what 
he gives. Sometimes a son on the death of his lather and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri¬ 
tual guide, or, to the bramhdns, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhdns solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who gave them portions of land in perpe¬ 
tuity. In these ways, the d£vottdrds and brdmhottdrus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor¬ 
mous sum. I have been informed, that in the district of 
Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of 
roopees. 4 It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
informants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
bramhdns by the different rajahs in the zillah of Nddeeya, , 
amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 

acres. When all these% things are considered, it will ap-, 

$ 0 

pear, that the clergy in catholic countries devour little of 
the national wealth compared with the bramhdns. 


* It is necessary, however, to remark, that in this sum are included what 
are called Phukiranfi, or lands granted to Mfisfilman saints; and Mfihiit- 
tranii, lands granted to shdddriis by kiugs, or great land-ownera. 
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SECT. II .—Of the KshiHrij/u cast . 

This is the second order of Hindoos; said to have been 
created “ to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhfins." 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshfitriyus; that in the 
kfilee-yoogtt only two casts exist, bramhfins and shoodrfis, 
the second and third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The sfingskarfis, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshfitriyfis as well as to the bramhfins ; with 
this difference, that the kshfitriyfis are permitted to pos¬ 
sess only three parts of the gayfitree. The daily reli¬ 
gious ceremonies also of bramhfins and kshfitriyfis are 
nearly the same; and the kshfitriyfis are permitted to 
read the v6dfis, and worship their guardian deities, with¬ 
out the intervention of the bramhfins; on extraordinary 
occasions bramhfins are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast; but in the decline of the Hin¬ 
doo power, many shttdroo kings reigned in Hindoost’hanfi. e 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajtfirfin- 
ginee: in a conversation betwixt Vikrfimadityfi and 
Bhfirtree-Hfiree, two kshfitriyfi kings, the former recom¬ 
mends to the latter-the following duties, viz. “ As Indrfi, 
during the tour rainy months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury with money;—as Soor- 
yfi, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them;—as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 

• Formerly, a number of rajas of tbe Haree cast, one of the lowest classes 

# 

of sfaGodrai, reigned in Au&fti. - 
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rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with the affairs and 
circumstances of his whole people j—as Yilmil judges men 
without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, without favour, all offenders;—as 
Vdroonfl, the regent of water, with his pashti/ binds his 
enemies, so let a king bind all malefactors safely in prison; 
—as Chfindrd, the moon, by his cheering light, gives 
pleasure to all, so should a king, by gifts, &c. make all ‘ 
his people happy:—and as Prit’bivee, the earth, sustains 
all alike, .so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Bhagdv&tu-Geeta, 
Krishnd is represented as saying to Urjoond, A soldier 
of the kshiitriyu tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob¬ 
tain heaven; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 
world.” 8 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinc¬ 
tion of kshiitriyus, wear the poita, and perform the cere¬ 
monies belonging to this cast: they marry and visit only 
among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a 
kshiitriyu ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 

' A divine Weapon, in the shape of a rape. 

c Here we have another proof, that all false religious are identified as 
one, and that they have all the “ image of the earthy.” On one occasion, 
we find Krishuu preaching to Urjoontt the necessity of the annihilation of 
the passions; here, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the joys of 
a seusnal paradise, if he dies in tiie field of honour. 
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SECT. III .—The Voishj/us. 

The third order of Hindoos are called Voishyds, whose 
business is said to consist in “ keeping cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” &c. They 
marry and fraternize among themselves; they are forbid¬ 
den to read the v6dds : and through the bramhuns alone 
can they perform religious ceremonies. They wear the 
poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shoo- 
drus, though in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
bramhtins. The few voishyds in Bengal are farmers, 
merchants, &c. In the west of Hindoost’han they are 

* M 

more numerous. 


SECT. IV .—The Shoodrus. 

THE rules of the shastriis respecting the shoodrds are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignntion at the Hindoo law¬ 
givers, aiid rejoice that Providence has placed so great a 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, 
that the shoodrds are forbidden “ to accumulate superflu¬ 
ous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhdn is prohibited “ from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodrd, or to inform him of thfe legal expiation for his 
sin.” h 1 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws 
have placed the great body of the people: The shoodrti 


h Sir W. Jones 'a translation of M&noo. 

i 3 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there are 
either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt offerings, ex¬ 
cept through the bramhfins; and the only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of bramhtfns. In the morning, after 
cleaning the house of the brarohtin, he must fetch him 
water, flowers, clay, 1 and wood for worship; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships; collect all the materials fer 
his dinner; after dinner, present to him water to wash his 
mouth; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to eat what the bramhiin leaves. He must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhtfn has eaten, as well as the dishes 
used at dinner; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub his 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhiin has fallen asleep, he 
may take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves 
bramhiins, is declared by the shastrii to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodrii who envies and injures 
bramhiins, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodrii will serve a bramhiin 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if his wages are 
withheld, the shoodrii will contend warmly with his mas¬ 
ter. He will offer to the bramhiins, things which cost him 
nothing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 
with something rather more solid. Some shoddruB, how¬ 
ever, reverence bramhiins as gods, K and the whole of the 
u swinish multitude” pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhiin, the shoSdrii raises his joined hands 

1 To form the Hogtt. 

* Many of the kaytiat*htts reverence the braxnhtlna more than Is done by 
any other shoddrtts* 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the head; the bramhiin 
never returns the compliment, but gives the shoodrii a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it. 1 In bowing to a 
bramhiin, the sins of the shoodrii enter the fire, which, by 
an Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhun’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a bramhiin stretch out his hand 
before a shoodrii have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery; and if a shoodrii meet a bramhiin, and 
bow not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 

The shoodriis practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooranus; a person, of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the v£dus. Devout shoodriis practise the following 
ceremonies daily : about twelve o’clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranti prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of 
the river or in the house; and in the evening they repeat 
another service. In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
object of worship is the shalugramu; that of the shoodriis, 
who are forbidden to use thisstone,the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodriis, not being prohibited by the shastrii the ex¬ 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession. Several casts engage in the same trade, 
though this is not regular; as, among the weavers are 
kayiist’hQs, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; differ¬ 
ent casts also follow the occupation of .carpenters. 

1 This blessing is sometimes given, but in general the shoiidjatt hows, and 
the bramhOn, without taking any notice, passes on. 

i 4 
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Many weavers, barbers, fanners, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooraniis in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyds read their own shastrda on 
medicine, as well as the Sdngskritd grammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voided writers in this language are mentioned. A few 
kaydst'hds, and other shoodrds, who have become rich, 
read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bramhdns deny that there any pure shoodrds in the 
kdlee-yoogd ; they add, that the present race of shoodrds 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and lower casts. The general name by which the 
kdlee-yoogd shoodrds are distinguished is Vdmd- 
shdnkdru. m 

There arc many subdivisions among the Bhoodrus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhdns and shoodrds: a 
kayust’hfi will no more visit a barber than would a bram- 
hdn, nor a barber a joiner j and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders, 

I shall here notice the different ranks of shoodrd«, or 
vdrnd-shdnkdrds as far as I am able: this will bring 
before the reader the state of the Arts and Manufac¬ 
tures among the Hindoos: 


1st. Class. The Voidyds. These persons, who sprang 
from the union of a bramhdn with a female voishyd, 
claim the honour of belonging to the third order, in con¬ 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of 


«« Mixed cum : from vflrnC, a cut, and shOnkttrfi, mixture. 
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investiture perform some of the ceremonies used in in¬ 
vesting a bramhun. RajvQIlQvQ, a person of this class, 
steward lo the iiQwab of MoorshQdQbad, about a hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidyQs the honour 
of wearing the poita : he invited the bramhQns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son ; since which time 
many voidyQs wear this badge of distinction. Some per¬ 
sons of thi« order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean 
fifteen days after the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoddrQs. The voidyQs can read some 
of the shastriis: they extort moprivileges from the 
bramhuns than other shoodrus'f sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from the same pipe, with.them; 
in a few instances they employ indigent bramhQns as 
clerks, and even as cooks." Few voidyus are rich: some 
are very rigid idolators, and many voidyQ widows ascend 
the funeral pile: at SonQkhalee, in Jessore, which con¬ 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands. 


BQllalQsenQ created four classes of voidyQ kooleenus, 
who have assumed the titles of S^nQ, MQllikQ, DuttQ, and 
GooptQ. 

The voidyQs, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalees, study 
the NidanQ, RQkshitQ, Drivyu-goonu, and other medical 
shastriis. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 

n Tliis, I find, in not only the case as it respects the voidyQs, but rich 
sboodrQ-*, of every order, employ bramhQns as cooks; even the voiragee 
mendicants procure bramliQiis to prepare the food at their feasts. 

• A respectable Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo exfcept 
a voidyQ; and some shastrQs declare, that a person rejecting a voidyQ 
physician will be punished in hell; but that be who employs a voidyQ, 
though he should not be able to see GQuga in his dying moments, wilt 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person in a village, perhaps, teaches three or four 
youths, in many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, 
a young man begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, 
as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the /oidyQn, some other casts'practise medicine/ 
as bramhQns/ kayttst’hrts, barbers, potters, Sec. Many 
women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos¬ 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the BengaleS 
doctors, that they are old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees^ and pre¬ 
tending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack- 
doctor boasts, mounted on a cart in an English market¬ 
place. The women of the haree cast are employed 
as midwives, r and the doivifgnii brainhuns inoculate for 
the sinall-pox.* 

2d. Class. The Kay ust’hds, commonly called by Euro- 

v The barbers by waiting upon Europeans, have obtained some informa¬ 
tion respecting the efficacy of calomel, and English salves; and are, in many 
caves, able to perform cures beyond the power of the voidytu. 

* Yel a bramhttn, practising phjsic, becomes degraded, so that other bram- 
littns will not eat with him. 

r The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife; 
and would soouer perish than employ one. 

1 The ravages of this disease arc very extensive iu Bengal. Could Euro¬ 
peans of influence engage the doirftgna bramhOns to enter heartily into the 
use-of the vaccine matter, the good done would be boundless: the difficulties 
in the way of the cow-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and 1 believe 
the use of the vaccine matter is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the dif¬ 
ferent stations, through the influence of Europeans. It can only prevail, 
however, through the regular practitioners. 
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peans, the writer cast, sprang from a kshdtriyu and 
a female voishy d. There are four orders, called the 
Ootrdrarhee,' Dukshind-rarhee, Vdngsdjd and Varendrd. 
Among these, Bdllalds&id created three orders of koo- 
leends, called Ghoshil, Vdsoo, and Mitrd; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyds, called Dd, Ddttd," Kdrti, PalitQ, 
Shend, Singhu, Dasu, GoohQ, Gooptd, Vevdtta, Surd- 
karu, Mdllikd, Dhdru, Roodrd, Bhudrd, Chdndrd, Vish- 
wasd, Adityd, So, Hajra, &c. 

The members of a shrotriyd family, by marrying 
amongst koolcends for three or four generations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayust’hd kooleends marry thirty or forty 
wives. 

The kaydst’hds perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhdns, but they select their prayers from the 
tdntrds. They are in general able to read and write; a 
few read the works of the poets and the medical shastrds; 
and some understand medicine better than the voidyus. 
Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. In Bengal the bramhdns are far more nu¬ 
merous than the kaydst’hds, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kayust’hus than bramhdns. 1 

3d Class. From the union of a bramhdn and a voisbyd 
arose the Gdndhd-vdniks , T or druggists. The shop of a 

* Some families of this order hare a regular custom, at their feasts, 
of throwing ail their food away after it has been set before them, instead of 
eating it. 

" The Dtttttts came with the five bramhaus whom BallalOsdna made koo- 
lcenfls, but the king refused to make them kooleends, because they would 
not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the bramhdns. 

* They hare acquired wealth iu the service of MOsOlmans and Europeans. 
s Gdodhd, a smell, and vOnik, a trader. 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of shoodrus are farmers, merchants, servants, 
&c. They marry among themselves, but bramhiins shew 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhQn 
cooks. 

4 th Class. From a bramliun and a voishyu also arose 
the Kasharees, or brass-founders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of this cast are found 
amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; 
few are rich, and the very poor are few; they read and 
write better than many other shoodrus; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayilnd, Muhabha- 
rutu, &c. 

5 th Class. From a bramliun and a voishyu arose the 
Shunkhu-vuniks, 7 or shell-ornament makers: these orna¬ 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the shastrd. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist; and in the 
east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at different prices 
from ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during 
two or three generations; 1 but when six or eight only are 

* Shunkbu, a shell. 

* At the hour of death, a female leaves her ornaments to whomsoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years. 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. 
while individuals from other casts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shfinkhQ-v&niks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order of shoodrtts is not numerous. 

6th Class. From a kshutriyu and a female shoodrB 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmens but many other 
shoodr&s, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Company ; according to others, of the 
jiimidarus, b or landholders. Whether the jiimidarils be 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave 
to be decided by others; they collect and. pay the land-tax 
to government, according to a regular written assessment, 
and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon au 
average, as much as four anas c for every roopee paid to 
government; added to which, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for servants’ wages, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage expences 
of their children, &c. 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng> 
land ; d a few are able to pay their rents before the har- 

pleases: sometimes to her spiritual guide, or to the family priest. A person 
not bequeathing something to these persons, is followed to the next world 
with anathemas. k From jQmeen, laud, aud darQ, a possessor. 

* Au ana is about two-pence English. 

4 One roiydt in a thousand villages may be found possessed of great 
wealth, aud one in three villages who possesses forty or fifty rattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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vest, but many borrow upon the credit of the crop, and 
pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who engages to pay the agent of the jifmidaru the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his land to the corn merchant, and to 
receive from him what is necessary for the maintenance of 
his family till the harvest. If the produce be more than 
the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay it 
out of the produce of the next year. When he is unfor¬ 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer's little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious mendi¬ 
cant, or to perish. 

The tax to the Company, I am informed by the natives^ 
is in proportion to the value of the land : in some places, 
where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopees a bigha; * where rice, 
&c. are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 

e A bigha is in some parts eighty, in otiiers eighty-three, and In others' 
eighty-seven cubits square. The lands on winch the indigo plant is culti- 
vated’also pay a greater tax than rice lands. “ The inanuracture of indigo 
appears to have been known and practised In India at the earliest period, 
says Mr. Colebrookc. From this country, whence the dye obtains its name, 
Europe was anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engrossed the market. Within a very late period, the enterprise of a few 
Europeans in Bengal has revived the exportation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by themselves. The nicety of the process, by which 
the indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, so far as its natural quality may be solely considered, is superior to 
-that of Nortli America, and equal to the best of South America. Little, 
however, has hitherto been gained by the speculation 1 . The successful 
planters are few; the unsuccessful, numerous.’' 
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About the middle of February, if there should be fain, 
the farmer ploughs f his ground for rice for the first time; 
and again in March or April: the last ploughing is per¬ 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain, 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bul¬ 
locks, worth from eight to sixteen roopees each, will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas. 8 Horses are 
never used in agriculture. 

■# 

The farmer, about the beginning of May, casts his 
seed into the ground, in much the same manner as the 
English farmer; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 

f A Bengal plough is the most 9lmplc instrument imaginable: it consists 
of a crooked piece of wood, sharpened at one end, and covered with a plate 
of iron which forms the plough-share. A wooden hantile, about two feet 
long, is fixed to the other end cross-ways ; and iu the midst is a long straight 
piece of wood, or bamboo, called the eeaha, which goes between the bullocks, 
and falls on the middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by raeaus of a peg, and 
is tied by a string. The yoke is a neat instrument, and lies over the necks 
of two bullocks, just before the hump, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock's neck, by means of which it is tied with a cord under 
the throat. There is only one man, or boy, to each plough, who with one 
hand holds the plough, and with the other guides the animals, by pulling 
them this or that way by the tail, and driving them forward with a stick. 

* The shastrft directs, that the husbandman shall uot plough with less 
than four bullocks, but this is not attended to, as many are uot rich euougb 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. If a fanner plough with a cow or a buU 
lock, and not with a bull, the shastrft pronounces all the produce of his 
ground unclean, and unfit to be used in any religious ceremony. It has 
become quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, and in 
the eastern .parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 
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off the birds. If there should not be rain in four of five 
days after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for seed; twenty-four pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one 
bigha. Should he be obliged to buy seed, it will co6t 
double the sum it would have done in the time of har¬ 
vest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it; and when it is a foot high he weeds 
it. h 


The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a 6tage of 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently high to be a refuge from 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser¬ 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the keeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all sides, and in this manner, he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

In the middle of August, about four months after sowing, 


k Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned with a half-hooked knife, 
called nirlnee; and, as it becomes inconceivably more foul than in England, 
this part of the farmer’s labour is very great. A very excellent instrument 
in the form of a hoe, with a handle about two feet and a half long, and the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a kooddaltt, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hoe. 
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the farmer cuts bis corn with a sickle resembling in shape 
that used in England; the corn is then bound in sheaves 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three 
days: it is never reared up to dry: some even carry it 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a bigha in 
a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c. g When the 
corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the sheaves, 
which are very light, on their heads, and carry them 
home, each person taking twenty, thirty, or forty small 
sheaves: a few farmers carry the produce on bullocks. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, 
as in Europe. 

The rice haying been brought home, some pile It in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it from the 
husk with bullocks; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground: in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mttns, will thus be trodden out. 
The Bengal farmers 4 muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them; a few muzzle them altogether. 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, one 
person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what is 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt.-^-The gola is a low round house, iu which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sides 
by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a door 
in the side.—The farmer piles bis straw in stacks, and 

* Some farmers pay the labourers iu kind. 

K 


VOI. III. 
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sells it, or gives it to his cattle. In Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay; and in the dry season, when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest; at which time, as it is meant to he 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, he ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain the water. The rice stands in water, more or 
less, during the three following months: if there should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field. In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for¬ 
mer according to the soil and situation. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantd is of¬ 
ten used in the north of Bengal: it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water; and the other is dipped in the water, by a man 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end of 
the jantd near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantd full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter. One jantu will 
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raise water three feet; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height. Some¬ 
times, where the height is greater, the water is thrown 
into small reservoirs or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next jaqtfi 
to be plunged low enough to fill it. Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of 
Bengal, they have different methods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, I believe, 
they commonly use baskets. 

Where the lands arc good, gnd situuted by the aide of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest is obtained. h In January, the farmer sows 
rice on slips of land near water, and, as it grows, waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, 
he transplants it nearer to .the water; and about the 
middle or close of April, he cuts and gathers it. 

Rice is the 6taff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is in England; and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some¬ 
times added, according to a person's taste and. cast. 
Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten: flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast, 1 and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 

fc A fourth harvest is obtained io the Dinagepore and other districts. 

* Nothing Can exceed the abhorrence expressed by the Hindoos at the idea 
of killing cows, and- eating. beef, and yet the v6dfi itself commands the 
slaughter Of onws for sacrifice, and several poorantt* relate, that at a sacri¬ 
fice .offered by Vishwamitrli, the braadifina devoured 10,000 cow* which 
had been offered In sacrifice. 
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in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capri¬ 
cious about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be made up in twenty different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweatmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four muns k for a roopee ; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk, 1 receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen sers, about one ser, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a mfln ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a mini. In 6ome districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the best; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Riingpore, Dinagepore, J Bngi- 
pore, .Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce very great quan¬ 
tities of rice; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, 
MoorshQdabad, and other large cities. 


k That is about 320 lbs. 


rr*r 


«*- 


near the house, and used whenever needed. In large towns, cleaning rice is 
a trade, followed by different casts. As the rice is made wet before it is 
cleaned, the Hindoo^ are often upbraided as having lost cast by eating rice 
which has been made wet by MOsOimaus, and others« 
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In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal, m when 
eight out of every ten persons,are said to have died. The 
year Lefore the famine, the harvest was deficient through 
the want of rain, and during the next year there was com¬ 
paratively no rain. Those possessed of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived; but in some houses, not 
more than one person, and in others not a soul, was left 
alive ! 

Besides rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or liguminous plants of different sorts, mustard," 
the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one'kiud, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmerick, tobacco, &c. In shady 
situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish ; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried for consumption ; the latter is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, mushoorfi, 0 and bootfi. p The cultiva¬ 
tion of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 

Trees are rented in Bengal: a mango tree for one 
roopee annually; q a cocoa-nut, for eight anas; a jack, 

" In the PQnjab, in 1785, a million of people are said to have died by 
famine. 

” Three kinds arc usually cultivated, sliiirsha, rayee, and shweitt shurxha. 
The first is the most esteemed. 

o Ervura lens. f Ciccr arietiiium. 

i Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the bramhttoa, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, “ is what chiefly contributes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitious predilection for the tree* 
planted by his ancestor, and derives comfort and even protit from their fruit. 

K 3 
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one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee ; a betel-nut, four 
anas; a talu, four anas; a date, two anas ; a vilwti, four 
anas; a lime tree, four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made; and the juice of the talfi is used like yeast. The 
trunks of sbme of the talil trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices 

Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. The 
delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is a wholesome variety in the diet 
of the.Indian, and affords him gratification and even nourishment. The 
palmyra abounds in Vdhars the juice extracted by wounding its summit 
becomes, when fei^nented, an intoxicatiug beverage, which is eagerly sought 
by numerous natives, who violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and 
Mahomed an religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. The cocoa-nut 
thrives in those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic: this 
nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is so much sought by 
the Indian, that it even becomes an object of exportation to distant provinces. 
* The date tree grows every where, but especially in V£har; the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juice which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from vyhich sugar is not unfrequently, extracted. Plantations of areca are 
common in the centrical parts of Bengal: its nut* which is universally con¬ 
sumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to the planters. The 
bassia thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds In the hilly districts: 
its inflated corals are esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit; and the oil, which is expressed from its seeds, is, in 
mountainous countries, a common substitute for butter.-—Clumps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flourish so long as they are not too 
abruptly thinned, supply the peasant with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield him profit." The bamboo is applied to innumerable uses by 
the natives: as, for the roofs* posts, sides, and doors of their houses*; the 
oars and roofs of their boats, their baskets, mats, umbrellas, fences, palan- 
queens, fishing-rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames M day idols, Ac. Ac. A 
native Christian was one day* is the presence of the author, shewing the 
necessity and importance of early discipline: to illustrate bis proposition, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding paianqueen, which, when quite 
young is bent at both ends, to rest on the bearers* shoulders, and Is tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, so that, at the tin** 
of cuttiog, it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer sows 
wheat, or any of the other articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, 
barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut with 
the sickle; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, is about one mtin, 
and of barley about two mttns, for a roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con¬ 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil/ Barley is some* 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable; and is also offered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. In some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the con¬ 
sumption is considerable. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food; pulse make also a 
part of the offerings to the gods; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large. Pease are sold at three or four 
mttns for the roopee. 

r Floor it ground by the hand, by different casta of Hindoos, and not un- 
frequently by women. The stoues are round, about three cubits in circum¬ 
ference, and are made rough on the face with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the uppermost to let down the corn. 

A piece of wood as a handle is fastened in the uppermost, taking hold of 
which the person turns it round, and the flour falls out at the edges. 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make 1 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for 1 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven s€rs the 
roopee.'—From the seed of the sesamum they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last; tho 
voidyiis also use it as a medicine.—From the seed of the 
flax plant' they make linseed oil, which is eaten, burpt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expression 
of the oil, which so injures its quality, that it is unfit 

for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 

0 • 

sers, and of the mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopee. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted. 
—From the seeds of the taragoon£ plant the natives make 
the oil which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps : it is sold at twelve sdrs for a roopee.—From 
the seeds of the ricinus^ castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as if medicine for the rheumatism, 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the for¬ 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in plentiful seasons, at 
four roopees the miin, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro- 
vinces of V 6har and Benares. The most tedious occupa- 

• A sdr is about two pounds; forty s6r i* a mtin. 

? The natives know nothing of the use of this fibre to make thread. 
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tion is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
^ fortnight employs several persons in making incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at 
seven roopees eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same writer, was un- 
known to India, as well as to Europe, before the discovery 
of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Jahan- 
gccr's mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, 
or in the preceding reign. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost’han. It requires as good soil 
as opium, and the ground must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. It is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the habitations of 
the peasantry. 

■ 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice; but are never given to 
cattle. The egg" plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an article of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 


* Solattun melongena. 
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sown in the fields: the sorts most cultivated are cucum¬ 
bers of two sorts, kttrOla, x tdrvoojd, 7 doodhkooshee, 1 
jhinga,* tdrdee, b kankrold, e laoo, d kdddoo, e koomdrd/ 
or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thateh of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce ihiit sufficient for the expen¬ 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan¬ 
tity for the market. The sweet potatoe ; g another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root bf 
which is about the size of a goose's egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kdchd b of the Hindoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis¬ 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England. 1 The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they .may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation i 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer 
cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters and raises 
the mould round them; som» nut the refuse of linseed 

* Momordica carantls. r Cucurbits dtrullns. 

* Tricboaanthes anguns. * Luffs pentangula. k Luffs awitangwU. 

« Momordica mixta. 4 Cucurbits lagenarja. • Cucurbits alba. 

1 Cucurbits pcpo. * Convolvulus batatus. b Arum esculentum. 

‘ See Remarks on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dinagepore, 
by the Rev. Dr. Carey. Aiiitie Reuarchu, voi. x. 
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mixed with water upon the soil which Burrounda them. 
In general, about this time rain descends. 11 In twenty 
days more ho weeds the ground around the yonng canes, 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen: he strips these leaves partly off 1 , and 
wraps them round the caues, that the wind may have 
access to the plants; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses. 1 

k The Bengal cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly 
very sagacious in his prognostications about the weather. His reasonings 
on this subject are exactly like those of the Jews, Matt. xvi. 2, 3. As in 
some parts of the year his all depends on rain, be dislikes very ranch 
“ clouds without water, 0 and can feel the force of the latter comparison 
when applied to the wicked, much more strongly than a person liriug in 
a climate like that of England. 

1 The sugarcane, says Mr. Colebrooke, whose very name was scarcely 
known by the ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly throughout 
Bengal in the remotest times. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
and thence into Europe and Africa. A sudden rise In the price of sngar in 
Great Britain, partly caused by a failure In the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the increasing consumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation. Tlieir eyes were turned for 
relief towards Bengal; and not in vain. An immediate supply was 
obtained from this country; and the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, which had commenced a few years earlier, still continues; and 
will, it is hoped, be annually increased to meet the growing demand for it. 
From Benares to Rdug-poorO, from the borders of Assam to those of 
Kfltakfl, there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or its dependant provinces, 
wherein the sugarcane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, Vdhar, RCmg-poortt, Veerbhoomec, VUrdhttmanfl, 
aud Mldlneepoortt ; it Is successfully cultivated In all t and there seems to 
be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar In Bengal but 
the limits of the demand and conscqnent vent of it. The growth for home 
consumption, and for the inland trade, is vast, and it only needs encourage- 
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The mill used in this work is of the most* simple 
and clumsy construction : the trunk of a tree, about seven 
cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of 
about two cubits, leaving three cubits above ground, 
excavated at the top about a foot deep, and perforated, 
near the bottom, to let out the liquor. Into this excava¬ 
tion falls another trunk of a tree like a pestle, which 
passes through a hollow piece of wood resembling a 
hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. 
From this pestle is suspended u lever, to which five 
or 6ix bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, 
and stones put on it, to preserve the balance. Sometimes 
a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes round 
with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking 
down, it is tied to the top of the trunk which is fastened 
in the ground. This mill is called MfihashalQ. The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re¬ 
quires only one bullock. The Hindoos have another 
mill, called ChQrkee, which is in the form of two screws, 
rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit 
to turn the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
6ide, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is put beneath to receive the juice, which is 
afterwards boiled into molasses, from which the Hin¬ 
doos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many 6orts of sweet¬ 
meats. 


ment to equal tbe demand of Europe also. It is cheaply produced, and 
frugally manufactured. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, 
but analogous to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five shil¬ 
lings sterling per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado sugar might be here 
made at little more than this cost; whereas, in the British West Indies, it 
cannot be afforded for six times that price. 
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No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the 
probability of annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, thriving in British India. India does fur* 
nish aloes, asafaetida, benzoin, cainphire, cardamums, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China 
root,” cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ele¬ 
phants’ teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, (quicksilver, and rhubarb, from China,) sago, 
seammony, senna, and saffron; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

a 

M 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as for as the tide 
reaches, is a porous clay, on a substratum of very black 
clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according to 
circumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and that of the upper parts north of the 
Ganges, is diversified with loam and day; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay. In some instances, however, 
this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their 
laud." 

“ China root grows naturally on the xnomitaius near Sylhet; has been In¬ 
troduced into the Mission Garden, Scram pore, and might be enltivated to 
any extent. 

n The general soil of Bengal is day, with a considerable proportion of sttft* 
eious sand, fertilized by various salts, and by decayed substances, auknal 
and vegetable. In the flat country, sand is every where the basis of this 
stratum of productive earth: it indicates an accession of soil on land which 
has been gained by the dereliction of water. The progress of Ibis operation 
of nature presents itself to the view In the deviations of the great rivers of 
Bengal, where changes aye often sudden, and their dates remembered.— 
dfr. Colebrooke. 
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The author collected observations on the state of the 
weather in Bengal, during the year 1804, which were 
presented to the reader at large in the former edition: 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary, which he knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place: 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the 
natives call the cold, or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80; in 
December, from 66 to 70. 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thermometer was from 
74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at¬ 
mosphere), it became warmer, and the thermometer 
ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons, who 
do not spend their days under the pflnkha.® 

In what the natives call the vQsuntii, or budding time, 

o The pfinkha is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, and two inches thick, covered with canvas, and suspended by ropes 
from the top of the room. It is generally hung over the dining table, and Is 
drawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one 
aide of the room. In the hot weather, some Europeans sit under the 
pfinkha from morning till night, and place their couches under it, when 
they take a nap; several are kept going in the churches at Calcutta during 
divine service. A leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, and pared round the edges, forms a very ex¬ 
cellent fan, which, when painted, looks beautiful, and which is waved by a 
servant standing behind the chair* 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 85 to 95. The hot winds 
began in March, and became hotter in April. p Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent winds, called the 
north-westers, commence; and during this season the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 

In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that 
period in July, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ; the body is in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of J uly to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo¬ 
meter, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From this 
it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 
oppressive. 

In what the natives call the siirild, or sultry season, 

r Id order to cool the hot wind od its entrance into the house, Europeans 
place what are called tatees in the windows and door-ways. These tatees 
are made of the fragrant roots of the andropogon muricata, (k&s-kus) 
spread and fastened upon a frame the size of the window or door, and 
laticed with split bamboos. The wind easily penetrates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a servant's throwing water upon them ; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the room, is most agreeably cooled, and by this con¬ 
trivance, even in the liot Winds, the heat in rooms becomes more tolerable 
than in times when the atmosphere is dose and sultry. 
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viz. from the middle of September to the Bame period in 
November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season be very dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face 
of nature, people would wish them at an end long before 
the Beaaon expires. In the rains, every thing grows 
mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour 
all before them'; it is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousand other tbiugs from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths of those 
who die during the whole yeur, it is said, die in July, 
August, September, and October. 

Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another, but the longer a person 
stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, seem 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 
health. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in the northern parts. Yet many poor, for want 
of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers 
of cattle perish through cold and want of food. The na<- 

tives complain much more of the cold than of> the heat; 

• 

and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The atoroas.of.wiad and 
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rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over¬ 
turning houses, &c.; and in the we$ season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro¬ 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. Through what is called the prickly heat, the bo¬ 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co¬ 
vered with pimples, which prick like thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are 
also very common during the hot Beason. I have some¬ 
times wondered that the rheumatism should be so preva¬ 
lent in Bengal, but I suppose it is owing to the heat leav¬ 
ing the body in so unfit a state to bekr the chills of the 
night air ; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing sun 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it is common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. In this respect, we see that the body is 
whatever habit makes it: he who sleeps on a stone or a 
a board, is as much refreshed as the man who lies on a 
feather-bed; and lie who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tucking the curtains roqnd him/ Many poor natives 

■Gauze, or what are .called musqultoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
in this country, these insects being peculiarly troublesome. Millions upon 
millions infest the bouses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in 
▼aln seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 
person will scarcely be able to sleep; for these troublesome gnests haunt the 
bed, hang on the curtains, and excite in the person, half asleep, the fear 

1 
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sleep in places, where, if some people were to set their 
feet they wot^ld receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night lying by the side of the street in Calcutta. 
One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 

Were I disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli¬ 
mate of Bengal and that of England, it would be easy to 
turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra¬ 
vagant mood. In the rainy season, during several months, 
the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beams of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the earth to a cinder. WJien the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or rise into an infuriated tempest, 

that they are coming to attack him in a body, like a pack of blood-hounds. 
Their proboscis is very long; and, as soon as it enters the flesh, it pricka 
very sharplyj and if not driven away, the tnusquitoe fills himself with blood 
till it shines through his skin. If he be perceived when thus distended with 
blood, be becomes an easy prey, bat if you smite him, your clothes will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these insects, as they 
give their skin a coating of oil; but Europeans just arrived are a delicious 
repast, and it often happens, that they are so covered with musquitoe bites, 
that It would be thought they had caught the measles. When a person is 
very irritable, he scratches his arms, legs, &c. till they beeome full of wounds, 
and he thus inflicts on himself still greater torments. A curious scene is 
exhibited wheu a European is disappointed in obtaining curtains ; he lies 
down, aud begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the musquitoes buz about his 
oar, and threaten to lance him. While he drives them from his'ears and 
nose, two or thnee sit on his feet, and draw his blood; while he is aimiug 
his blows at those on his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes the rcstiug posture, that part becomes a prey to the musquitoes, who¬ 
mever give up the contest till they have sucked to the full; and can never be 
kept off, but by the person's sitting up, and fighting with them al| night. 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel¬ 
lings of the cottagers ; and even the cold of Bengal was 
well described by an honest Scotchman, “ I can bear the 
chilling blasts'of Caledonia, but this—this cold, I know 
not what to do with it." I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charm¬ 
ingly, the gardens are not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so 
green as in England. 

On the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal 
we have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, as in England; none of 'that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
in a sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 
In England the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates in insanity, and 
many die by their own hands; there the harvest is often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fuils for want of sun. In 
England, many perish in the snow, and with the cold; 
your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the 
fire-side, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the effects of the 
climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvanges, and bringing 
forward the favourable circumstances, on either side, 
how easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be 
formed between England and Bengal, as it respects cli¬ 
mate, I should think England ought to have the prefe- 
te nee, but not in the degree tbht some persons imagine 

* M the following extraordinary assertion of Torster, in his notes to 

L 9 
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it is most certain, that the middling and lower orders do not 
suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re¬ 
sist the heat, a man wants only an umbrella made of 
leaves, or he may sit r* der a tree; while, to resist the 
cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good (ire, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing. 

If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unhealthful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the country, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 

1th Class. From a kshdtriyii and a female shdodrtt 
arose the Napittts," or barbers. The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
their own nails; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The 
wives of the barbers cut -the nails, and paint the feet and 

Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East Indies, be just, the preference must cer¬ 
tainly be given to the climate of England r “ The intense heat in the tropical 
regions is destructive both to men and animals. At Calcutta, which lies at 
a considerable distance from the line, wild pigeons sometimes drop down dead 
at noon, while flying over tiie market-place. People who are then employed 
in any labour, such as writers in the service of the Ea*.t Judin Company, 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit naked immersed up 
to the neck in largj vessels, into which cold water is coutinually pumped by 
slaves from a well. Such a couutry,cannot be favourable to health or longe¬ 
vity.”—We should think not. What say you, writers to the Hon. Company, 
up to the neck in water ;—is .not this an abominable country i 

u One of the Hindoo.poets has fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
verse to this purport •.—Among the tagei, Naridu,—among the beaeti, the 
jackal—among the birdt, the crow—and among men, the barber—it the 
meet ereftg. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women; these women never have 
their haircut; the more and the heavier ijt is, the more 
ornamental it is considered ; they wash it by rubbing cluy 
into it at the time of bathing. 11 Hich men are shaved 
every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight d.iys, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteen. The poor give about 
a farthing ; the middling and upper ranks, about a half* 
penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap: yet the Hindoo manifests the utmost patience 
while he shaves all round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back oT the head, which is commonly 
tied in a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes his breast, his eats, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
not shave (he upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving is never done in the house, nor in a 
shop," but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs: the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to we.ar the hair of ano¬ 
ther, especially of a dead man. 

The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a 
little in pharmacy; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in¬ 
strument like an engraver’s tool; and with another they 

* They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it 
off as a shocking degradation, the mark of widowhood. " If it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered.*’ 2 Cor. xi. &. The 
Hindoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and nevet 
fail to draw the veil over their faces on the approach of a stranger. 

y The barbers hare no poles, nor are there any such things as sign-board 
against the shops in Bengal. 

i. 5 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c. 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a smattering of 
English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopkeepers, servants to native mer¬ 
chants, &c. 

fl 

8th Class. From a kshfitriyd and a female shoodrQ 
sprung the Mt/dukfts, or confectioners. They make and sell 
nearly a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com¬ 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they never use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an indul- 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to their children to the injury of their health. 
At weddings, shraddhiis, and at almost every religious 
ceremony, sw'eetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the 
master of a fea>.t is praised, in proportion to the quantity 
of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market-place 
contain a hundred shops, twelve or flfteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet things, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with (hose made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants, 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few, 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengalee. 

9th Class. From a shoodrQ and a female kshdtriytt 
arose the KoombhQknrQs, or potters , who make a consider¬ 
able variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay^ 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having been worshipped certain days, 
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are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well as a number 
of piny things, as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephant r 
whicli are painted or gilt. Bricks, which are also made 
by other casts, are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, thelhousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical 
form ; a moderate kiln contains about two hundred 
thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased, 2 the edges of 
which lap over each other, and form a solid wall of pots, 
far more compact than any brick work,' and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pots ; nor have they anything 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; 
all their wares being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own 
house.- A few of the potters are men of some property; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

10/A Class. From a shoodrfl and a female kshfltriyfl 
arose the Tatees, or weavers^ the six divisions of whom 
have ho intercourse, so as to visit or intermarry with each 
other. These shoodrils are numerous in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own business, they are said to be very 
ignorant. Their loom fa in substance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect. They 

* The Bengalees bare no pumpa, and consequently procure their drinking 
water almost wholly from pools or rivers j few wells produce good water. 

L 4 
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lay the frame almost on the ground, and sitting with their 
feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they carry 
on their work. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton-thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very 
similar to that of the English spinster, though upon a 
smaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 

The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village; the better sorts, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Shantee-pooru, Goorupu, Huree-palu, Vflrahd- 
ndgurd, Chundrd-kona, Dhaka, Rajbul-hatii, Krishnd- 
ddvd-poord, Ksheerupaee, ltadha-nugurd, Belukoochee, 
and Hlrdltt. 

The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-poord, 
Pdrooa, Dwardhata, Ksheerupaee, Radha-ndgdru, Gha- 
talti, Dhaka, Maldd, Jungee-poord, Rajdmdhdl, Herelfl, 
B61tt-koochee,Nfldeeya, Rarufl-pooru, Royaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chdndrd-kona, and Vecrbboomee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopees were 
bought by the Company in one year.* At Shantee-poord, 

* This Act was mentioned to me by s gentleman in the aeirice, but the 
exact jeer I do not remember. 
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I am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount to 
twelve or fifteen lacks; at Maldfi to nearly the same sum, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. J . give these 
amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth factories in 
different parts of the country; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At ShanteerpoorQ and Dhaka, muslins are made which 
sell at a hundred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 

4 

Persons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and VikrQm-poorQ> 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the Hew has falleti upon it, it is 
no longer discernible. 

At Baloochiirfi, near Moorshfldflbad, Bankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the' 
wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufactured from it. 


A thick cloth, called tttsfiru, is made from the web of 
the gootee insect hi the district of Veerbhoomee, See. 
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The cloths worn by the natives are called Sharee 
(women’s dresses), yorQ, dhootee, oorhanee, pngiiree 
(turban), t’hetee, &c. This last 6ort is worn by widows 
alone. It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attached to it a border of blue, 
red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three 9orts of mulmfil, four 
sorts of nuyttntfsookhfi, tiirumdanu, khasa, surviitee, gilrti, 
patnaee, bhagdlpooree, dhakaee, jamciantt, dwooriya, 
eharkhana, roomuId, vandipola, palungposhd, kshiiru, 
vfltee, long cloth, doosootee, tehata, boolboolcliiisma, 
chit, ghad£ya, banarilsec, bootidurii, soophurphenee, 
tar&toru, kalagila, ksheeritshukrb, karadharee, kootnee, 
sbooshee, dimity, bafta, &c. 

Cotton piece goods, says the author of Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. %The various -sorts, fabri- 
cated in different-provinces, from the north of Hindoo* 
st’han to the southern extremity of the peninsula, are too 
numerous for an ample description of them in this place. 
A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to convey 
some notion of the various manufactures distributed 
through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces: 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denomi¬ 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin muslin is almost confined to that province: other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges; and a different sort, dis¬ 
tinguished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the 
shape of turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are made in almost 
every province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com* 
petition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no English names have 
been affixed. They are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas are fa- 
bricaled in that part of Bengal which is situated north of 
the Ganges, between the MOhanilnda and Ichamfiteer' 
rivers. -Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing the 
same name, are made near Tanda, in the vizir's domi¬ 
nions. Baftas are manufactured in the southwest corner 
of Bengal,'near Lfikshmce-poorQ; and again, on'the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad; and also in the province of Vehnr and in 
some other districts. Sanas are the chief fabric of Orissa ; 
some are made in the districts of Mddinee-poorfl ; more 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, ia 
wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufacture of Veerbhoomee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Dooab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fa¬ 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread is wove into sackcloth in many places; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper j it 
-s there employed as doathing, by the mountaineers. A 
sort of canvas is'made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
of Patna and of Chatiga ; and flannel well wove but ill 
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fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan¬ 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
of the Dooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce^ and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
colours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufac¬ 
ture; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of arusts in Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe¬ 
rior elegance of the patterns.—The arts of Europe, on 
tin* other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufac¬ 
tures of the country are analogous to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. We allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat¬ 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places.—The neighbourhood of Moorshudiibad is the chief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk: tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for exportation^ are made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Maid it, at Bhttgtfltt-poorti, 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. !?*lature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermedia's state, 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed. A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-pooru, a principal mart of Benares, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions,, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost'han. The teser, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Brngal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits The wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which are common in the forests of Sylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness renders it useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. The importation of it may be increased by en- 
couragement; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might be 
used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture. 11 

11/A Class. From a shoodru and a female kshQtriyd 
arose the KurmBkarus, or blacksmiths , who are not very 
numerous: in populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super- 
intendunceofa European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
‘'fhis own gehius alone, is clumsy and badly finished. 

k I hope the author will excuse the alterations made in the writing of the 
pamce in this article. 
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Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
spade-hoe, the axe, the farmer's weeding knife, the plough¬ 
share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the 
oxen are treading it out; as well as hails, locks, keys, 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. Very few 
of these ehoodrus are able to read. 

12th Class. From a voishyu and a female kshutriyu 
arose the Magfidhiis, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, by announcing 
the hour, describing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and'the evils of sloth ; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in bis journies, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is to pass. c 

1 3th Class. From a kshutriyu and a female bramhfln 
arose the'Malakards, or sellers of flowers. They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the mar¬ 
riage procession. 4 The malakarfis also make gun-pow¬ 
der and fire-works; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhuns for worship/ and to others as ornaments for the 
neck, &c. 

* Another cast of people, go two or three days' journey before the king. * 
and command the inhabitants to dear and repair the way; a very necessary 
step this in a country where there are no public roads. “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth." 

a This crown is principally made with the stalk of a species of milliogto* 
aia, covered with ornaments, and painted with various colours $ the lamps 
are made of talk mineral, and the flowers, of millingtonia painted s they are 
fixed on rods. 

• Flowers, to be presented to images, are also plucked from the trees 
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J4 th, 15/A, and 1 6th Classes. From a kshfitriyii and a 
female bramhdn arose the Soot us, or charioteers , and 
from a voishyu and a female shoodrii,' the Tilees, and 
Tamboolees, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and 
sell the pawn leaf/ 

nth Class. From a kayQst’hil and a female voishyfl 
arose the TukshQkQs, or joiners. The Hindoo joiners! 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats k 
pillars for houses, &c. They also delineate idol figures 
on boards, and sometimes paint the image ; some engage 
in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo joiners- had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indeed did the 
most skilful possess more than ten articles of what com¬ 
poses a joiner's chest of tools ; but they have now added 

by flic worshipper, or by his wife, or chihlreu, or servants. Persons pluck¬ 
ing these flowers, or carryiug them to temples, in small baskets, m^y be 
constantly seen in a morning as the traveller passes along. 

1 No person need be told, that the use of the betle-nut, with lime, 
the leaves of the belle vine, and the inspissated juice of a species of mimosa. 
Is universal throughout India. Another variety of the betle-uut, which 
is flinch softer than the common sort, is chewed singly; or with cardamoms, 
epices or tobacco; or with the same things which were first mentioned, but 
loose instead of being wrapped up in betle leaves. The* common areca 
nut is the produce of Bengal; plantation of that beautiful palm tree 
are common throughout the lower parts of this province, and the nut is no 
inconsiderable object of inland commerce. The mimosa c’hadtr (dr catechu, 
if this barbarous uame must be retained,) grows wild in almost every forest 
throughout India. Its inspissated juice (absurdly called terra japonica) is an 
import from iU cultivated districts into those which are better inhabited, aai 
need not therefore be noticed hi tills place. The betle vine (a species of 
pepper) is cultivated throughout India s and its leaves are seldom trans¬ 
ported to fmy considerable distance from the place of their growth i covered 
vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which they formerly 
stood, are to be seen in the precincts of almost every town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, and is mostly the separate occupation of 
a particular tribe.—Afr. CoMrookt , 
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a number, and, under the superintendance of r European, 
are able to execute very superior work. In some villages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perb.ips, not two 
individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant; very few are able to 
read. 

IS th Class. From the same casts sprang the RQjttkfi?, 
or washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquainted with the use of soap; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes of the plantain, 
or of the argemone. mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, 
but after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly knew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering; and he continues the practise of heating the 
clnthes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet. Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis¬ 
honest; frequently stealing or changing the clothes With 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 

19 th Class. From a voidyd and a female voishyfl sprung 
the Swflrndkards, or goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or¬ 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments* are very much worn by Hin- 

* The fear of thieves was so great under the native governments, 
that persons were afraid of wearing costly ornaments, and often buried their 
property, in a br**s or an earthen pot, in the earth: adding a lock of hair. 
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doos of both sexes; even persons in the lowest circum¬ 
stances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings on their 
fingers. The work of the swQrnukariis is very imper- 
/ fectly finished. For very plain work, they charge one 
ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas- 
trfis, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja Krishntt- 
Chundrfi-Rayfi cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who bad 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an 
annual pension of a thousand roopees. 

20 ih Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovttmif- 
bflnikQs, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
bankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each: they have agents all over the 
country, through whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver; also the shells (kourees) used as money ; 
and examine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 
one are found in circulation; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less expence than at two anas the roopee. These 
biinikQs stand charged with almost the same propensity 

• broken kouree or two, and pome ashes, as a charm to secure it from the 
grasp of the messengers of Koovdrtt, the god of riches in other words, 
they feared that their own god teouid plunder their hornet! 
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to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them have, 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the 
possession of immense wealth, several of the richest Hin¬ 
doos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

21st Class. From a gopu and a female voishyfl arose 
the Toililkarfis, or oilmen, who prepare the oil, as well as 
sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they pre¬ 
pare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to 
their own, five kinds of oil. The oilmen are generally 
poor and ignorant: a few have acquired a trifling patri¬ 
mony. The Hindoos i^e only oil lamps in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candlcs. h 

-22 d Class. From the same casts sprung the Abbeerfis, 
or milk-men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
about a quart of milk at a time, which is sold for two J 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi¬ 
ness, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
house with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
sends them out to graze.' The men milk the cows, cut 

* Among the many domestic conveniences introduced among civilized na¬ 
tions, of which the poorer Hindoos know uothing, may be reckoned, chairs, 
tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, 
hats, Ac. Ac. The poor have only one garment, and that a mere shred of 
cloth; three parts of the male population never wear shoes ; modest women 
never wear them. The value of all the household furniture of a common 
Hindoo day-labourer-will not amount to more than ten or twelve shillings. 

; To obtain food for horses, grass is cut up even by the roots. 
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straw, and feed them ; the women gather the dung, and 
dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the mar¬ 
kets as fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows, 
to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, whey, and clarified, 
butter.* A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an account of the worship 
of the cow, see the preceding volumes. 

23d Class. From a gopd and a female shoodrtt arose 
the Dhcevdrds, or Jishermen. Several casts follow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets: some of the nets 
are very large, requiring two boats to spread theiaout, and 
to take them up : they frequently goon the water at night, 
hoping for more success than in the day. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, brooks, 
lakes, &c. as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hindoos eat fish with their rice, though Some voishndvds, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. In a 
boiled state, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a surprizing manner,.expo¬ 
sure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night, dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate. The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the natural timidity pf 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, aud 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billingsgate. 


2ith Class, From the same casts sprung the Shoundi- 
kOa, or distillers, who make several kinds of arrack, the 

k Stale butter, made bot over t)ie Are, to prerent iti becoming moie 
rancid. 

M 2 
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most common of which is called dhcnoo ; and the princi¬ 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and j 
spices. These spices are said to be made up by certain 1 
druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of' 
one hundred and twenty-six different plants. The distil* . 
lers place 801b. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in a jar containing 1601b. of water; and close 
the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this state it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six days, and in the cold weather, eight 
or ten. After this, the liquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme¬ 
ly simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan containing 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay. In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for con¬ 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the' other ends of the pipe are inserted. The 
latter pans rest on a board which is placed on a large 
earthen vessel full of water, and thiB water a person con¬ 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 401b. of arrack are made, but the 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantity of water. 
The price is about two-pence the quart: some persons 
drink four quarts without ‘ intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves of the jiiyiipalu. Another kind of arrack is called 
mfitichoorfi, in which the ingredients are, 301b. of rice; 
801b. of molasBes; 1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried 
rice, spices and water; the ingredients are not put into 
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the still, but are merely placed in the sun in a wide pan, 
8nd drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as 
kfimula, narangee, vatavee, kayavoo, armanee, golapfi, 
aravoo, and mujmQ, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise-seed water. The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice of the tali! tree, and the bark of the vabiila; and the 
proportion of each article is, of molasses iCOib., the same 
quantity of the talfi juice, and 20lb. of the bark; This 
rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell. 

25th Class. From a malakarfl and a female sboodrtt 
arose the Naths, or dancers; but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals .is performed partly by Mfistilmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc¬ 
ing ; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of ill-feme; at the 
entertainments called yatrtl, different casts dance and 
sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls. 

2 6th Class. From a shoodrO and a female bramhQn 
arose the Chandalhs, who are chiefly employed as fisher¬ 
man or day-labourers. 

27th Class. From a shoodrfl and a kshhtriyff female 
arose the CbhrmtikarQs, or shoe makers. This despised 
cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from that 
of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 
pair; a better kind, which will last two years, for one 
shilling and sixpence* Several kinds of gilt and orna- 

M 3 
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inentcd shoes are brought for sale from the upper pro* 
vinces into Bengal; these cost as much as from three to 
•forty roopees a pair. The shoemakers are also employed 
as musician^ at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo¬ 
nies ; the horrid din of their music reminds a European, 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the hammer on the lap-stone. 

28 th Class. From a rGjGku and a female voishyii 
sprung the Patfinees, or ferrymen , who are much em¬ 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In 6ome places, the ferry, 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish: this is particu¬ 
larly the case near Calcutta, where the current is very 
rapid. 

29 th Class. From an oilman and. a voishyG female 
arose the Dolavahees; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 

50 th to the 58 th Class. From a MagudhQ and a female 
shoodrG arose the Malas, another class of fishermen. 
From a shoodrG and a female kshutriyG arose the Chasa- 
koivGrtGs who are employed in agriculture. From a 
voishyG and a female kshGtriyu arose the GopGs, a class 
of milkmen. From a bramhfin and a female shoodrG 
arose the Yarooees, sellers of the panu leaf. From a 
MalakarG and a female BhoodrG arose the ShavGkGs. 
From a MagGdhG and a female shoodrii arose the Shika¬ 
rees, or hunters. From a goldsmith and a female voishyG 
arose the MGlfigrahees, or sweeper From the same 
casts also sprung the KoorfivGs. From a shoemaker and 
a female voishyG arose the Tfikshfi&fis. 
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39 th Class. From a dheevtt and a female shoodrti 
arose the MOllits, or snake-catchers , and quack doctors. 
They carry snakes in baskets as a shear, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving their bite on their arras, folding 
them round their necks, &c. at which times they use 
musical instruments; but there does hot appear to be any 
instances of serpents being afFected by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn out of 
their holes by the power of charms or incantations; and 
perhaps the Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, when 
he says of the wicked,“ they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely.” 

40/A Class. From a man named Devblii (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Gfiroord !) and a female voishytt, 
arose the Gfindkds, and BadytikarBs. The former wear 
the poita, and are called DoivOgnB bramhuns ; the latter 
are miserable musicians; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, 
mats are very necessary : and a number are made in Ben¬ 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khfiree, 1 and is three cubits and a 
half long, and two cubits and a half broad; it is sold for 
about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhdntBla, is made 
from the grass meliya, m and sold for eight anas. Th 3 
dflrmfls, made from the reed arundo tibialis, are used to 
sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides and 
ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which 


m 4 


’ Sacckaram fusc-uni. 


m Cyperus intindatus. 
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are sold for a roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubits long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass kdchkfichiya; thirty- 
two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen¬ 
sions as the last, made from the grass m61iya, are sold 
for a roopee. Yalandiya, a mat made at a village ofthis 
name, is very much used by the natives to sit and sleep 

9 

Upon: eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katee, five cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patee, sells at half a roopeie the pair; su¬ 
perior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough graBS 
hogttla" another kind of mat is made, sixty of which are 
Sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan palms, 9 mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for a roopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
last many years, is made with £plit canes. p A sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kasliti, 1 and sold at 
different prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Ano¬ 
ther kind, the sheettlldpatecs,' laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
five each. 

41rf Class From king V6ntt, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mllchfis, Poolindfis, Pookkdshfis, Khdstie, 
Ytivtinfls, SSokshmtts, Kambojds, Shttvdrtis, and Khfirfis. 
All Europeans are branded with the name of M!6chtf, 
which word, according to the poorantts, denotes persons 

* Tjrpha elephants. o Boraaoa flabeUifonnia. * Calamus rotang. 

* Sacchornm apontanewn. * Thalia dkbotoaa. 
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who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food; or, 
in other words, persons whose manners differ from those 
of the Hindoos. The MBsttlmans are called Yfiv&ntts.* 

The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shoo* 
drfis ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty; and the names of several more 
might have been added. 

Remarks on the effects of the Cast .—The Hindoo shas- 
trus bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. >Ve can scarcely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priesthood ; it could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, how¬ 
ever, were far from'being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the other three orders. Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the bra mil fins ; the third was to ac¬ 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service: the rules for these orders were so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink into the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birth. 

The institution of the cast, so for from having contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 

■ The Hindoos say, that from a sage of this name the Mfisttlman* art 
descended. 
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of the people, even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut out 
from all the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very important ends 
in the social union ; but this system commences with an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per* 
petrated; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be; puts a lock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their very birth with infamy, and rivettingtheir chains foi 
ever, says to ‘millions and millions of mankind, (( You 
proceeded from the feet of Brfimha; you were created for 

servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanical employments, must be advantageous, Bince, by 
confining the members of one family to one trade, it secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro¬ 
duce a new article of trade, nor improve an old one. I 
know that improvements have been made under the in¬ 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim- 
proved, are in use at this-day. But, if these mechanical 
employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can 
say what advances might not have been made in improve¬ 
ment ? Those who are acquainted with the effects' of 
European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see 
very plainly an amazing change for the better: the native 
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goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, &c. under the 
superintendance of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe. 

But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of 
Justice and policy; it is repugnant to ?very feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com¬ 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion 
of others. It arms one class of men against another; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene¬ 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast; 
nay, a man dyihg with thirst will not accept of a codling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lower cast.. I knew a kayfist’hQ, whose son had rejected 
the,cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death ; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands of his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh¬ 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather than 
from his own child, though he waB then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodrd enter the cook- 
room of a bramhiin, the latter throws away all his earthen 
vessels as defiled; nay, the very touch of a shoodrQ makes 
a bramhiin unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order 

to wash away the stain. On the other hand, in the spirit 

• % 

of revenge, the toorils, a class of shoodriis, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw away their cooking utensils, if 
a bramhiin visit them, but they do not thus treat event a. 
Musulman. The keycs, another cast of shoodriis, also 
throw away their cooking vessels if a bramhiin come upon 
their boat. In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent feelings; and shuts up the heart of man against 
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man in'a manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of the Hindoos has been noticed by 
all who are acquainted with their character: when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen 
floating or sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect indifference, 
perhaps* without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perishing. 

What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
his cast, and becomes an outcast and an exile for ever ? 
Perhaps he has been found eating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited other countries on business, and bus been com* 
pelled, by the nature of bis situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his father’s house, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, it must be by stealth, 
or at a distance from the place which was once his home, 
into which he must never more enter. Hence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realms, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
Ghunfishyamu, a bramhdn, about thirty-five years ago, 
went to England, and lost his rank. GokoolK, another 
bramhfln, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations ; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramhdns, he regained his cast. Ia 
the year 1808, a blacksmith, of Serampore, returned from 
Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but afler ex¬ 
pending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhQns, he 
was restored to his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kalec-prQsad-ghoshd, a rich kayDst’hfi, of Benares, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with M&sQlmnns, and 
was called a pecr-nlee,' died. Kalee-prusad was much 
concerned about presenting the offerings to the manes, 
and, after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven bramhtins to perform the ceremonies 
in the night. A person who had a dispute with these 
bramhBns informed against them, and they were imme¬ 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
<lays in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one .of 
these bramhfins, suspending ajar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges !—Some years ago, RamQ, 
a bramhun, of Tnvenee, having, by mistake, married bis 
son to a peer-alec girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, Shivfi-ghoshu, a 
kaynst'hu, married a peer-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 roopees.—About the same period, a bramhunee, of 
Vclu-pooklulriya, having been deflowered, and in con¬ 
sequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
in a few days.—In the village of Biljbuj, some years ago, 
a young man who had lost his cast through the criminal 
intrigues of his mother, a widow," in a state of frenzy, 

' A nuwab of the name of PCCr-alee is charged with having destroyed the 
rank of many Hindoos, bramhuns, and others ; and from these persons have 
descended a very consideiable number of families scattered over the country, 
who have been branded with the name of their oppressor. These persons 
practice ail the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but arc carefully avoided 
by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is supposed, that not'less than fifty families 
of pcer-alces live in Calcutta, who employ bramhun priests to perform the 
ceremonies of the Hindoo religion for them. It is said, that raja Krisbnfl- 
Chttudru-Rayh was promised five lacks of roopees by a peer-alee, if he would 
only honour him with a visit of a few moments: but he refused. 

u On account of marriages being contracted so eaily in this country, the 
siumber of virgin widows is very great. The Hiudoos acknowledge that 
almost all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, live in a 
eut^ of adultery. 
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poisoned himself, and his two brothers abandoned the 
country.—Gooroo-prusad, a bramhun, of Gharna, in 
Burdwan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
In consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares.—About the year 1800, 
a brarahiinccj ofShantce-pooril, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.—In the year 
1807, a bramhun, of Trivenee, murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should lose cast, 
through her criminal intrigues.—About the year 1790, 
Kalce-dastt, a bramhun, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a ghutukO, a washerman's daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis¬ 
covered, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity. - In the time of raja KrishnQ- 
ChGndru-Rayfl, ahramhfin, ofShantee-poorQ, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker: 
the raja forbad the barber to shave the family, or the 
washerman to wash for them: in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the nuwab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the familv have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
about till death. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed; and thousands of children are mur¬ 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con¬ 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
kooleenfi bramhuns. 
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Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his 
property, and renounced by his friends, but he is ex¬ 
cluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of VachQspiitee-mishrfi, 
who lived about six hundred years ago, and who, for 
repeating the four v6diis from memory before the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a fee 10,000 cows. As the 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the ktllee 
yoogu,* the friends of the ptindit renounced him as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
offering a piece of gold. And thus, a man who according 
to the bramhfins, could repeat the four v£dus from 
memory, the repetition of the trilateral syllable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he had 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have been blameless. 

According to the shastrtls, the offences by which rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits; partaking of that which has been pre- 

* This is forbidden both in the smritees and pooraniis: though most 
of the bramhttns, at preseut, And the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forbidden. 

7 The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rules 
of the cast; but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts with opprobrious names, and declaring 
their very birth and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest orders of 
shoodrfts to a feast with an European of the highest rank, and he turns away 
his face with the most marked disgust. 
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pared by a person of an inferior order; dealing in things 

9 

prohibited by the shastrii, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 

Person's may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts. A bramhiln, by officiating 
as priest to a shoddrfi, does not become a shoddrfi, but he 
sinks into a despised order of bramhQns. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished by the Hindoo kings; now it depends upon 
mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos live according ^o these rules, 
and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which is forbidden : as for instance, they eat rice pre¬ 
pared for sale by Mfisfilmans: here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced. 
Where a person is known to retain a Mfisfilman mistress, 
the offence is frequently winked at, unless he happens to 
quarrel with another, and then the latter insists upon his 
being excluded the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, 
he i9 often bribed to hold his peace; but if a number of 
persons object, the case is desperate; yet there are times 
when a delinquent 1 forms a party in his favour, who 
declare, that they will retain him amongst them. Some¬ 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per¬ 
son’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, all his friends eat with him; if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit his entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusion. 


Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in 
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some instances, offered large sums to regain it, but in vain. 
Oil the contrary, other offenders, who have had no ene¬ 
my to oppose them, and very little that the bramhbns 
could seize, have regained their cast for a mere trifle. 2 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to bramhiins : all things may be obtained by 
pleasing this privileged order, in whose hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Ben¬ 
gal, the cast of a brumhuu of Calcutta was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, 
&c. After remaining three years an outcast, great efforts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopees, to regain 
the cast, but in vain, as many bramhttns of the same 
order refused consent. After this, an expense of two 
lacks of roopees more was incurred, when he was restored 
to his friends. About the year 1802,.a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to bramhiins, 50,000 
roopees to. obtain his cast, which had been lost through 
eating with a bramliun of the pecr-alee cast. After this, 
two pc"er-alee bramhiins of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a very large sum. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 

* Many different casts have at their head individuals called Pramanikjis, 
who arc consulted on all points relating to the cast. When persons wish to 
make a feast, they consult their pramaniku respecting who shall be invited, 
and what presents shall be given to the guests. The shiiodius of one cast 
living in four or five villages have one pramaniku, who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the rast over which he presides. If a per¬ 
son says, he will not eat with another, because he has done something con¬ 
trary to the rules of the cast, the pramaniku sometimes adjusts the busiuess, 
by reminding this man, that in hit family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 

VOL. III. ■ 
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the requisite atonement; but many affirm that the atone* 
mcnt benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not effect liis restoration to society in this world. The 
offering of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kouree9. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. 
Out that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. 
If a H indoo be convinced of the excellency of the Christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the same hour that 
he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of 
sitting in the bosom of bis family, but must literally for¬ 
sake “ all that he hath” to become the disciple of Christ. 
Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convic¬ 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being; but the 
cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress 
of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, lopes half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to his wishes: the chains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
to a person’s worldly incumbrances :‘an unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. I have seen some who have lost 
cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis¬ 
tinction could bestow: many of the pecr-alees are pos¬ 
sessed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve; with this difference only .be¬ 
twixt them and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
the other casts at the time of eating } but this exists also 
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among different ranks of brarahuns: a bramhdn of high 
rank will not eat in the same house, and at the same time, 
with a bramhdn of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast* 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela- 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends: this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in'some 
measure, from the bratnhinical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitunlly eat, in the night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become cor¬ 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhdns in Bengal, the 
author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
flesh and drinking spirits in private. 3 Ubhuyd-chfiritnti, 
a respectable bramhdn, assured the author of his having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramlidns distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink: this bramhdn, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the image itself. Two or three of the heads of the family 

1 Suioking intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal a nong thsse 
representatives of the gods on earth. 
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were in a Btate of complete intoxication; and after re¬ 
maining a short time, one of them called out, « Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the offerings—see, he stands there, 
iu si white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a white garment, 
smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the 
feet of the goddess, and all over the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard.—In conversation with a 
respectable shoodrfi, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of 
which the following is a translation : “ When a party sit 
to drink spirits, they ask a wise inau among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the 
practice ? He replies, * He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it: if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term— 

11 abominable idolatries.” 
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CHAP. III. 

SECT. I .—Of births , and the nursing and education of 

children. 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from the fear that 
the infant will suffer if the mother be denied what she 
longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro* 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth, b especially at the first birth after marriage. 
In the houses of the rich, a slight shed is always prepared 
for the female; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of uncleanness ; where a number of families 
live together, such a shed is always reserved for this pur¬ 
pose. Before the birth of a child, to keep off evil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red 
lead, &c. at the door of this hut. If a female have a dif¬ 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of his services,) would be able to afford; many pe- 
rish. c The midwives are chiefly of the haree cast; other 

" So great is this dread, that it has received a proverbial appellation, 

" satQ-shttnka, or the hundred-fold to be dreaded," and the relations of 
such a female, considering how doubtful her passing through that period 
with safety is, to show their attachment, present her with various farewell 
gifts. 

c It is become a proverb among this indolent people, that the life of a wo¬ 
man, being more sedentary, is happier than that of a man, and nothing but 
a dread pf the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

N.S 
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females of low cast practice, but they are not numerous. 
A roopee and a garment arc the common fee to the mid¬ 
wife from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately after delivery ; and 
medicine, a few hours after the child is horn: sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
see the child, if a rich man, he puts some money into its 
hand ; and any of the relatives who may be present do 
the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm; 
after five days she bathes ; and on the sixth day, to obtain 
the blessing of Shusht’licc on the child, this goddess is 
worshipped in the room where the child was born. If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos say, “ See ! the 
want of compassion in Shflsht’hec : she gave a child, and 
now she has tahen it away again.”' 1 If a person have se¬ 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say, 
u Ah !—Shfisht’hee’s lap !” On the eighth day, to please 
the neighbouring children, the members of tire family 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the ground opposite 
the house, eight kinds of parched pease and parched rice; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery,' the woman 
begins to attend to her family business. On the twenty- 

first day, Shdsht’hee is again worshipped, by the wpmen 

• 

d Hindoos of the lowest class, if several of tlicir children have died soon 
after the birth, procure a ring (o be made from the chains of some convict, 
aud place it upon the next child’s ancle. If a son,;when grown up, let very 
contrary to the manners of his parents, he is said to have been changed in 
the womb by Jata-harinee, a goddess, worshipped by this people, and sup¬ 
posed, as her name imports, to play such tricks with mankind. 

• Poor women in the northern parts of Bengal aie known to attend to the 
business of their families the day after delivery. The author is informed, 
that sometimes a mother is delivered while at work in the field, when she 
carries the child home in her arms, aud returns to her work there the next 
day. 
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of the family, under the shade of the fig tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty-one 
days; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gttndkd, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of 
the child and open the roll of its fhte. The gunuku goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will happen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for: indeed some 
of these rolls desccibe what will happen to the person 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopee to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasion¬ 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently cast than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth; or they add the signs under which the child was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the parents give ii a 
name/ which is generally that of a god/ the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, cousumes all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Nnraydnd, Kar- 
tikd, Gundshd, Vuroontt, Pfivdnd, Bhuot-nat’hd, Indrd, 

r Never that of its father, 

* The names of the gods are also given to towns, gardens, pools, &c. as 
Shrce-Rampoorft, the town of Ramtt; Krishna-vagauO, the garden of l\i i*h» 
«Q; Lakshniee-ftagttra, the sea of L&kshmee. 
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Gopalu, UnfintK, EeshwurB, h KooverB, JMfihB-devfi, 1 
Bhuguvunu, &c. and others have attached to the name of 
a god another word, as Ram, and Ram-prfisadB, k KrishnB, 
and Krislmu-chfirunu, 1 BramhanBndfi, 1 " ShivB-nat’hB," 
Sdoryii-kant’hfi. 0 .The names of the goddesses, with 
an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga- 
churunu, GBngu-Ramu, &c. These are very common 
names among the Hindoo men. Women are named after 
the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, LBkshmec, Sards'* 
wdtee, Gunga, Radha, &c. To these names some add 
single words, as Vishnoo-priya. p A great portion of the 
various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hird, and Bheemd ; 
Droupudee, and Koontee. Names are also chosen from 
those of trees, flowers, &c. as Luvungd-ldta,* 1 Pddmd, r 
Soodha-mookhee,* Sfikhee.* 

The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin¬ 
doos place two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most fiercely. Besides the common name, another is 
given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
mansion under which the child was born : this is used in 
the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the name of one of the Sdngskritu pundits 
in the Serampore printing-office: Krishnd happened to 

11 The common name for God. * The great god. k Prflsadii, plea¬ 
sure ; this name intimates that Ramu is pleased with this person. 

1 Churunu, loot. m Anundfi, joy. n Nat'htt, lord. ° Kant’liu, 

beautiful. s The beloved of Vishnoo. s The climbing plant Luvflng.i 

1 The water-lily. * She whose mouth is like the water of life. 

* A female friend. 
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be the guardian deity of his friends; and they gave this 
boy, as his common name, GopalQ, one of the names of 
Krishnti: and as he was born in the last division of the 
virgin, the SQngskritK name for which ends in t’h, 
bis stellur name became T’hakoorii-dasQ. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dookhce," 
Pdnch-kouree, x Haranil/ Koorti, 7 ' &c. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they died through 
the envy of others. 1 If the child live, they add the name 
of Ramil to one of the above names, as Dookhcc-RamO, 
&c. 


A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old; and it is not uncommon 
to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast. b A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse; 
nor is the child fed with prepared food betbre the expira¬ 
tion of six months. The children of the rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are si x or seven. 


“ Sorrowful. M Five kourccs. ' The lost. * That which is 
taken away by force. 

a If a rich man sinks into poverty, sm li sayings as these are common; 
“ See l how .siicti p men's teeth ate ! M — “ U e is ruined entirely because others 
could not hear to see Ills happiness.”—Some Hindoos think, that the god» 
hear the praym of those who desire the evil of others; and that persons 
are able to injure other* by the power of incantation**. 

b It is \cry reimukaMe, that the Africans a« well ns the Hindoos suckle 
their children Ion* after they are able to walk; that they eat only with the 
right hand; smoke out of a riling like the hookhu; at eight days old shave 
the head of a child, and give it a name, &c. Their dances, like those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by Indecent gestures. 
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As Hindoo women: never learn to read, they are unable 
to teach their children their first lessons, but a father may 
frequently be seen teaching hi* child to write the alpha- 
bet when five years old: at which age the male children 
are commonly sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five years of age, how to behave on the approach of a 
bramhiln, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. howto sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a boy speaks of his father, he calls him I’hakooi-Q, lord j 
or of his mother, he calls her t’hakoorancc. When 
he returns from a journey, he bows to his father and 
mother, and, taking the dust from their feet, fubs it 
on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans 
in most of the affairs of polished life, the Hindoos in 
general deserve much credit for their polite address. 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com¬ 
mon schools, where a boy learns his letters by writing 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe; 
he first writes them on the ground; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and next on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up twice a day, with a mopitor at their 
bead, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to gftndas,' from gundas to voorees, d from voorees to 
punfis, e and from pOntis to kahtlnfis ; f and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 

* Four. * Twenty. * Eighty. 

1 One Thousand Two Hundred aud Eighty. 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit to memory 
an addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and subtraction of money; multiplication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &c. The Hindoo 
measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
rfitteeB,* and ending with mQntts. h The elder boys, as the 
last course at these schools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, &c.—The Hindoo schools begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee school-masters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some¬ 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holding 
up a brick in each hand, or to. have his arms stretched 
out, till he is completely tired. These school-masters are 
generally respectable shoodrtis, though in some instances 
bramhfins follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small: for the first year’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes on 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month; after this, as the boy 
advances in learning, as much aB four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos; every 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex.' 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and care- 

* A seed of the abt us pricatotius. h Eighty lbs. 

* Au old adage is always present with the Hindoos, that if a woman learn 
to ready she wilt become a widow.—I am informed, henviver, that women 
teach the female children of kayfist'hfis and bramhfins to cut figures in paper 
and plantain leaves, and delineate other forma with paste on seats, walls, 
dec. Many are taught to spin thread, which is perhaps the most general 
f ema!e employment among the Hindoos. 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex, a 
Hindoo secs no necessity for the education of females, and 
the shrastrHs themselves declare, that a woman has nothing 
to do with the text of the vedu : all her duties are comprized 
in pleasing her husband, and cherishing her children. 
Agreeably to this state of manners, respectable women 
are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of 
resort. What would a European say, if the fair sex were 
at once to be excluded from public view—and if, in every 
public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk 
is the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating 
sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the child’s hair until the expiration of the 
vow ; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name of a different deity : this clotted 
hair may frequently be seen on the heads of children. 

Thou£jh the children of the highest and the lowest casts 
seldom play in company, yet the o Pop ring of casts which 
more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if 
a child at play should have food in its hand, and the child 
of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen halls, and with the 
small shells which pass for money. Bigger boys amuse 
themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice/ 

4 

1 Al tlic full moon in Asliwitiu the Hindoos sit up all night, and play Hi 
in order to obtain the favour of LOtohmce, the goddev; of wealth. 
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throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrous 
ceremonies; in kites ; leaping; wrestling; in a play in 
which two sides are formed, bounds fi*ed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the 

s 

other without being caught; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in iniquity, and among the rest in dis¬ 
obedience to parents.' At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no 
checks either from conscience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals.—A bramhun, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day reading the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee; 
and while going over this melancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonish¬ 
ment, how remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. II.— Marriages. 

THE Oodwal’u-tiittwu, a work on the civil and canon 
law, mentions oig'il kinds of marriage : 1. Brainhu, when 

1 Hindoo youths occasionally knee their homes at ten, twelve, or fourteen 
years of ago, without learo front their parents, and vi»ii different holy places, 
partly from si disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood from hearing .“lories relative to the merit of visiting hoi/ place*. 
Some afterwards send Ictteis, to acquaint their parents, that they have pro¬ 
ceeded to such a holy place; c/hers return after a lapse of some months, 
while others never return ; but after a young person lias left home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous 
ceremony, 01 to bathe in GOnga, or to some holy place. 
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the girl is given to a bramhun without reward.— 2. Doi- 
vfi, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacri¬ 
fice.— 3. Arslifi, when two cows are received by the girl’s 
father in exhange tor a bride.—4. PrajaputyB, when the 
girl is given at the request of a bramhun.—5. Asoorfi, 
when money is received in exchange for a bride.—6. 
Gandhdrvu, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
consent."'—7. Rakshusu, when a bride is taken in war; 
and S. Poishachii, when a girl is taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second mar¬ 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre¬ 
quently agree while the children arc infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghiltuku, to seek a suitable boy or girl for 
his child." 

* f # I 

The son of a shoodru is often married as early as hi: ' 

fifth year; the son of a bramhun, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period are not unfrequent: parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or money is wanting; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
customs. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 

m The poo ran us relate, that formerly, when a king’s daughter had not been 
married in childhood by the contract of her parents, and she was grown up 
to be old enough for marriage, she might solicit of her father to have what 
is called a shOyuniburu wedding, in which the girl chooses her own hus¬ 
band. To enable her thus to choose, the king makes a great feast, and in¬ 
vites multitudes of kings, and from amongst them the girl chooses her 
husband. Rnmu, Urjoonii, Krishuu, Niilu, and others, me all said to have 
been chosen by the princesses to whom they were afterwards united. 

• «« The espousals, or contract before marriage,” among the Romans, 
says Kcnnctt, “ was pet formed by an engagement of the friends on both 
sides / 1 
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roopees are often expended, and amongst the rich many 
thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrBs gives the following direc¬ 
tions respecting the qualities of a wife;—“ She who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a wife, let him 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goals, sheep, gold and 
grain; the family which has omitted prescribed act a of 
religion; that which has produced no* male children; 
that, in which the vedii has not been read ; that, which 
has thick hair on the body; and those, which have been 
subject to — — [here a number of diseases are men¬ 
tioned.] Let a person choose for his wife a girl, whose 
form has no defect; who has an agreeable name; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and in size; 
whose body has exquisite softness.' 7 

The following account of the person of SharBda, the 
daughter of Brttmha, translated from the Sliivfi pooranB, 
may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty: this girl was of a yellow colour; had a nose like 
the flower of the sesaraum; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotBs ; her eyebrows extended to her ears; hfer lips 
were red like the young .leaves of the mango tree; her 
face was like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of 
th« cuckow; her arms reached to. her knees; her throat 
w»s like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet j hpr 
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teetli were like the seeds of the pomegranate; and her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose. 

Each cast lias its own order of ghutflkils, which profes¬ 
sion may be embraced by any person qualified by cast and 
a knowledge of the ghiitdku shastrus. They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves 
have begun to think of the marriage of their child. Many 
of these men are notorious flatterers and liars,” and, in 
making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. If 
the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghutiikfi 
declares, that she is beautiful as the full moon, is a fine 
figure, of sweet speech, has excellent hair, walks grace¬ 
fully, can cook and fetch water, &c. After the report of 
the ghutukii, a relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children, 1 ’ and if every thing respecting cast, person, &c. 
be agreeable, a written agreement is made between the 

° Some gliutftkus arc not employed in making marriage agreements ; but, 
after studying the books belonging to their profession, they subsist on the 
gifts received at weddings, and quarter the him-I ves on those kooletnus and 
shrotriyus who arc very ricli. When aghuiuku visits such a koolienu or 
shrotriyu, lie rehearses a number of honourable qualities which he ascribes 
to the ancestors of his host 5 but if this person be not disposed to he liberal 
towards him, he endeavours to bring forward all the violations of the rules 
of the cast into which lie or his ancestors may hare fallen; and sometimes 
this disappointed ghutftku endeavours to involve the person in disgrace 
among his friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of bramliftns. In 
almost all families there are faults respecting the cast, which are well 
known to these ghutttkds, and which they know how to tisa as nicaus of 
extoiting money. 

f Among the vungshtij&s, those families which have sunk lowest in ho¬ 
nour, meet with great difficulties in finding girls for their sons, and it is not 
uncommon for the ghuttikOs to impose the child of a shoodrtt upon such a 
v&ugshajfi as the daughter of abrambtin. 
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two fathers: and in this way, persons are united in wedlock 
with as much indifference as cattle are yoked together; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, and children 
are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or concern in the business. 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils : these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel¬ 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connexions, 
so common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, I am informed, keep concubines. Many ne¬ 
ver visit, nor take their wives from the house of the 
father-in-law, but they remain there a burthen and a dis¬ 
grace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the call of some paramour. Early marriages also 
give rise to another dreadful evil: almost all these girls 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hav¬ 
ing enjoyed the company of their husbands a single day : 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these mise¬ 
rable victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all 
the daughters of the koolccntis, who never leave the 
house of the father, either during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban¬ 
doned life. The consequences resulting from this state 
of things, are, universal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a 
second written agreement is made between the two fa¬ 
thers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 

VOL. ill. 


o 
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such a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the pro* 
mise of a. present for the daughter, which may amount 
to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, 
a dinner is given, in general by the girl’s father; and 
gifts are presented to the branihiins present, as well as to 
the ghiitfikii, according to the previous agreement, per¬ 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roopees. Where a present is 
made to the father of the girl^ which is very common at 
present, the cast of the boy is not very respectable : in 
the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of 
the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and 
money to the bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed with turmerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the betle-nut, and the 
girl holds in her hand the iron box which contains the 
black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The fa¬ 
ther of the boy entertains all his relations, and others ; 
to relations giving a cooked dinner, toothers sweetmeats, 
&c. and the father of the girl gives a similar entertain¬ 
ment to all his relations. After this, the rich relations 
feast the bridegroom and family, and add presents of 
cloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on each side 6end presents of sweetmeats amongst their 
friends. 

During the tiight preceding the wedding, the most hide¬ 
ous noises are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle-drum. 
In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots 
containing lamps at each of the two houses, expressing 
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their wishes for the long life of the bride and bridegroom. 
They also place at each house two balls of rice flour in 
the form of sugar-loaves, which they call Shree j* 1 and to¬ 
wards the close of the night, they eat rice with the girl and 
boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

Early in the morning, the women and female neigh¬ 
bours again assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of 
rice flour, and some betle-nut,go round to the neighbours, 
and give to each a morsel of the betie-nut. On return¬ 
ing home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and good-will, lights some straw 
from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times ; after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the boy or girl placed on it, 
three, five, or seven times ; the women then, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this thread with some blades of ddorvu grass, 
round the right arm of the hoy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over 
the bodies of the young couple. All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, they present offerings to deceased ances¬ 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to 
the bride a present of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, 
sour milk, and cloth: in some cases, the bride makes a 
similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the 
afternoon, the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and 


i One of tlie names of LBkshmee, the goddess of prosperity. 

O 2 
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while the bridegroom stands upon a stone placed in the 
middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which 
trees are planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which 
are made of the fruit of the thorn-apple plant, the women 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Shree, and a number of other precious things, and going 
up one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
hQns, neighbours, &c. The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of mu¬ 
sic, fireworks, illuminations, &c. are made, and vast mul¬ 
titudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son or a 
daughter. At a fortunate hour in the night, the bride¬ 
groom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of the bride : 
he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tfiktunama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is 
very long: before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser¬ 
vants of the father walk, carrying silver staves; open 
carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and 
singers; a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument 
like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux und lights 
which the attendants carry in their hands; and fireworks, 
placed on both sides the streets, are discharged as the 
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procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elephants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations 
the procession, and musicians, playing on various instru¬ 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis¬ 
tance of English music at their weddings. At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre¬ 
pared before-hand, the whole waits for the coming of the 
bridegroom. At a marriage, the-procession of which I 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, “ Behold the bride¬ 
groom corneth; go ye out to meet him.”—All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
their hands to fill up their stations in the procession; 
some of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared; 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illuminated area/ before the house, covered 
with an awning, Where a great multitude of friends, dres¬ 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the house'—the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys— 
I and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain. Never was 1 so struck with our Lord’s beautiful 

r In many instances, the marriage rites are performed in this area, before 
at! the company, and this is proper; but an affectation of modesty and fa¬ 
mily pride not unfrequently lead the father-in-law to the resolution of har. 
iqg the ceremonies performed In the house. 

o 3- 
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parable as at this moment: “ And the door was 6liut !”— 
I was exceedingly anxious to be present while the mar¬ 
riage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart 
in disappointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have 
considered a wedding procession, as it passes through the 
villages to the house of the bride, as fair game :—groups 
of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the 
wedding company in all those ways by'which they can 
most annoy them, and in which they are greatly assisted 
by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sometimes occurred amidst 
this rongh and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the 

* 

place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father-in-law, taking off the old garments and 
poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him 
into an inner apartment, where they make him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow’s head and certain other things 
buried in the earth, adding a number of female supersti¬ 
tious practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave well 
to the bride. They next bring the bride on a stool 

covered with the bridegroom’s old garments, and carry 

• 

the girl round the bridegroom seven times ; they then per¬ 
mit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each other 
for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to 
the former place, and made to sit near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshfi grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the -boy ties under his feet. The father-in- 
law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the 
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former reads an incantation, at the dose of which the 
bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and 
doorva grass are next given, which he lays on his head; 
water is presented as at first with a prayer; and then 
sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhfin 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan of water, 
and places the hand of the bride on that of the bride¬ 
groom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, 
when the father-in-law says, “ Of the family of Kashyfipfi, 
the great grand-daughter of JBhoirQvu, the grand-daugh¬ 
ter of Ramfi-Hfiree, the daughter of Ramfi-soondfirfi, 
Kshuma, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, 
T’hakoorfi-dasfi, give to thee, Ubhuyfi-chfirfinfi, of the 
family of SandilyQ, the great grandson of Soondfirfi«dasfi, 
the grandson of Kanaee, the son of Bhdjd-Hdree.” The 
bridegroom says, “ I have received her.” The father- 
in-law then makes a present, “ for good luck,” and adds 
to it household utensils, &c. according to his ability; and 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the 
hands of the married pair were bound, repeating the 
gayfitree. A cloth is now drawn over the heads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other; and this 
part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy 
and the girl have been directed to bow to the shaldgramd 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the bramhttns. A bramhfin, or a 
female whose husband and son are living, then fastens 
the bride and bridegroom together by their garments 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union; 
and they are thus led back into the midst of the family* 

I 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from 
the Mishrfi, a work on the different orders of Hindoos, 
ure rehearsed by the ghfitfikfis, amidst the assembly, and 

o 4 
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when the marriage ceremony is concluded, the futher-in- 
law, or some one in his stead, proceeds to the assembly, 
and says, “ These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” 
As on these occasions it is an invariable custom to mark 
the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal¬ 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, “ Who shall 
first receive the sandal-wood ?” To which a ghfitflkH 

g 

replies, “ Except UbhQyG-chdrilntt, who shall receive thf 
sandal-wood?”—Another asks, “ Why should he receive 
it ?”—The ghftttikfi then enumerates a number of qualifi¬ 
cations which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks of 
koolecntis, and shrotriytis, “ stand in his door that he 
ib generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect; that, 
in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hirC. Not unfrequently 
another ghGtdkfi, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate, enumerating a number of qualifications: 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however, 
always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is 
found in whom the assembly can agree, and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be , 
overruled, the only remedy left is, to select some child, 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found, and all are agreed in him, a bramhQn takes the 
sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the 
assembly, ‘ Shall I apply the sandal-wood ? A number 
of voices at once reply in the affirmative* when the 
bramhiin rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per* 


• That is, are nourished by him. 
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sons then join in conferring the same honours on all the 
the company; presents of betel-nut, or panQ, are added. 

This being concluded, the father-in-law invites the 
company to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
great. Not unfrequently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise; perhaps a number of per¬ 
sons maliciously unite, to bring dishonour upon the 
family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re* 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the obligatipn, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they, do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in com¬ 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious as 
to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while 
sitting in a crowded manner in the assembly. 

The girl’s father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied the bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the ghutuku, the officiating brainhiin, the bramhQns, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, but 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which he has brought with him. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling present; after this, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before; and 
after the guests have taken some refreshment, the bride- 
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groom takes home his bride. The girl's palanqueen is 
closely covered, so that she cannot he seen; Bengalee 
women never ride in an open palanqueon. The proces¬ 
sion consists merely of the remnant of the first shew; the 
onty novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on 
fcticks, andcarried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the offerings were presented to the 
manes on the day of marriage, the boy's mother takes up 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair; after which 
she takes ebme betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opposite her 
son's head, making an awkward noise by the shaking of 
her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women pre¬ 
sent. She repeats this to the bride; and also placeB a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet¬ 
meats in the mouths of the bridal pair; she then pours 
some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
the bridegroom puts his left hand; and in this manner 
they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt- 
sacrifice is next offered by the bridegroom, amidst the 
repetition of many formulas by the officiating bramhOn 
among the rest, the bridegroom pours clarified butter on 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
saying, “ by this burnt-offering I promise, that whatever 
iault you may commit with any of your members [be 
mentions each] 1 forgive them.” They next take up 
parched rice, and the leaves of the sbfimee tree, and hold 
them in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 


* Pliny says, that the most solemn part of the marriage ceremony was, 
when the matrimonial rites were performed with solemn sacrifices and 
offerings of burnt cakes. 
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the bands of the bride, when the latter says, * I am come 
from the family of my father into your family, and now 
my life and all I have are yours after which, the bride* 
groom repeats the praise of the regent of fire, calling him 
to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven 
times, pours the rice on the fire. Taking up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, * Your 
heart id in mine, and my heart is in yours, and both are 
one; your word is in mine, and my word is in yours, and 
both are one,' pours the clarified butter on the fire. He 
next draws the veil over her face, while he adorns her 
forehead with red lead. At the close, be intreats the bless¬ 
ing of the company on the bride, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service. Different diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. 
If a friend on this day should not eat of the food, which is 
considered as having been cooked by the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed of 
flowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On the fifth, seventh, or ninth day, the 
women take off the thread that was tied on the arms of 
the >oung couple on the day of marriage; after which, the 
officiating bramhiin, in their names, worships the sun ! 
the father-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, the boy returns to the house of his father, 
and the girl remains with her mother. 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees 
are expended, but the greatest expence is incurred in the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession: 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter¬ 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
a head. Many guests who do not partake of the enter¬ 
tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Juyil-Narayiinii, a brambun 
of Khidfir-poorfi, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo¬ 
pees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests.—Soon after this, Hflree-Krisbnil- 
raytl, a peer-alee brainlifin, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
niiwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal.—About thirty 
years since, raja Uaj-Krishuu, of Calcutta, a kaytlst’hQ, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopee9 iu his son’s marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-in-law, if a poor man, on foot, and if rich, in a 
palauqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair 
return to the house of the boy’s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
dav after marriage. A Hindoo, oh his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper, as in England, but continues 
to live with his father; and in this way, if they can agree. 
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many generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more and 
more common. 

At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish cus¬ 
toms are practised by the females : the girl also abstains 
from eating the common rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shusht’hee, Mar* 
kttndeyO, GOneshu, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhdn reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the sun, in which the officiating bramhiin, 
joining the open bauds of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees. After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride with sugar, 
clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s 
garment and her waist." The bride and bridegroom 
then eat furmenty together. 

The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. They 
are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro¬ 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
countries, some of them without the hope of ever seeing 
them again. If a man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife; * few take 
this trouble on themselves. The husband directs which 

" Among the Romans, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 

* The Hindoos say, a man ought to wait till his wife is more than twenty 
before he marries a second. 
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wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 

shastrti, this honour belongs to the wife he first married. 

• 

Multitudes of instances occur, in which a plurality of wives 
is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: indeed 
the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be 
found of the continuance of domestic happiness where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. A person of 
some respectability deplored to the author, in the roost 
pitiable manner, his miserable condition on account of 
having been driven by his father into a state of polygamy. 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart¬ 
ments, and was compelled to diue with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity ; the children of 
the different w'ives were continually quarelling; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the innumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable from polygamy, he was almost 
driven to desperation.— On further enquiry into this 
matter, I found, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the Hindoos. 
Kflvee-kunkiinu, in his Chfindcc, a Bengalee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives ; and it has 
become a proverb, that one wife would rather accompany 
her husband to the gloomy regions of Yflmu, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the whole country is 
full of the most disgraceful proofs,'that polygamy is an 
unnatural and miserable state.—Thus Divine Providence 
seemB evidently to have marked polygamy as a state con¬ 
trary to moral order; in which order we see, that innocent 
enjoyments are always connected with tranquillity, and 
vicious ones ever followed with pain and disorder .—See 
the history of Abraham i Gen . xxi. SfC. 

He who has lost his wife by death, generally marries 
another as soon as he is purified, that is, in eleven days. 
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if a bramhfin, and in a month, if a shdodrii / Some wait 
longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third, 2 and eo on, till he is fifty 
years old ; but, according to the sbrastrd, not when he is 
advanced beypnd this age; nevertheless many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, and some kooleenfis 
marry when as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second 
marriage are similar to those at the first. 

Few men continue in a^single state to old age: those 
who do, cohabit with concubines: few females remain un¬ 
married ; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the cast 
presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands/ Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmarried, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids were married to an aged koolecntt brpmhun, 
as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married 
by a form called nika; when the bride and bridegroom y 


y The wife of one of the author’s scrrants once presented a complaint 
against her husband, that he neither maintained nor lived with her: when the 
man was asked the reason of tiiis cruel behaviour, he said, without shame, 
u Oh Sah&b, she was so sick some time ago, that I did not expect her to 
live : I therefore married another!” 

* A third marriage is considered as Improper and baneful to the female ; 
hence, before the marriage ceremony takes place, they first betroth the man 
to a tree, when, it is said, the evil expends itself on the tree, and the tree im¬ 
mediately dies. 

* In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petition¬ 
ing the English government to Interfere and prevent the koolSento from en¬ 
grossing so many wives, as this disgraceful custom prfveuted many individuals 
from entering Into the marriage state. 
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in the presence of friends, place a garland of flowers on 
the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man 
and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the 
months Ugrfihayiinu, Maghfl, and Phalgoonfi, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hQ, eldest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Voishakhti few marriages 
are celebrated, and in Poushu and Choitru scarcely any* 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremely 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar¬ 
riages in the first three months, arise riches; in Asharhti, 
poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hu, he will 
die; if any marry in ShravQnd, none of the children will 
live; if in Bhadrd or Choitru, the wife will be inconstant; 
if in Ashwinu, both husband and wife will die; if in 
Kartikfi, they will have fevers and other diseases; if in 
Poushil, the wife will become a widow. b 

Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently wor¬ 
ship the gods; and a woman sometimes secretly admi¬ 
nisters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ! When hus¬ 
bands remain long from home, 6ome women practise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return ; while others, 
to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his 
way home or not, is dead or alive, call a witch, who takes 
the winnowing fan, and, according to itB motion in her 


* The Romans, says Kennett, were very superstitions In reference to the 
particular time of marriage, fancying several days and aeaaons very unfor¬ 
tunate for this design. Ovid says. Fast. 5.487, 

“ ATor ever bride 

link'd at this season long htr Hiss eniojfd 
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hand, pronounces the exact' circumstances of the absent 
husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages; 
nbr can domestic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are nei¬ 
ther qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their 
husbands. A man, except he is of low cast, never enters 
into conversation with his wife during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or 
to sit in the company even of near friends. An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother's wife. 

Several of the shastrfig describe the virtues of an ex¬ 
cellent wife: Ramil thus mourns over the loss of Seeta : 
<c She was not a common wife;—in the management of 
my affairs, she etren gave roe excellent council; when I 
needed her services, she was my slave ; if 1 was ever an¬ 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with¬ 
out a murmur; in the hour of necessity, she cherished 
nie, as a mother does her child ; in the moments of re¬ 
pose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity, 
she was to me as a friend.”*—When engaged in religious 
services, an excellent wife assists her husband with a mind 
as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him as 
a shadow to the body; shares in all his joy sand sorrows ; 
and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether possessed 
of excellent or evil qualities, whether handsome or de¬ 
formed. 4 In the absence or sickness of her husband, a 
good wife renounces every gratification; and at his death, 
dies with him.” 

* See the hHhanat&ka- * See the RamayQntt. 

• See the Mark8nd£y0 pooranO. 

P 
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The following description of Hindoo females, though 
written respecting those living in another part of India, 
appears to be so just, that I have thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on 
Hindoo manners and customs. “ Till their thirteenth 
year, they are stout and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na¬ 
tions of Eurode. Early marriage, labour, and diseases 
exhaust their constitutions before the regular time of de^ 
cay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; employ florid 
expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images; ne¬ 
ver carry any thing into effect till alter mature delibera¬ 
tion ; are inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse; 
have a fickle inconstant disposition; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu¬ 
nate in their requests, but ungrateful when they have ob¬ 
tained their end; behave in a cringing obsequious manner 
when they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent 
when they gain the superiority; and assume an air of 
calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfac¬ 
tion for an injury, but are malicious and irreconcilable 
when they find an opportunity of being revenged. I was 
acquainted with many families who had ruined themselves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the gratification of 
revenge to everv consideration of prudence.” 

The merits and demerits of husband and wife are trans¬ 
ferable to either in a future state: if a wife perform many 
meritorious works, and the husband die first, he will en¬ 
joy heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds ; r and 

f The MuliabhariU&, and other shastrhs, teach, that a female, when she 
offers herself on the funeral pile, removes the sins of her husband, and 
carries him with her to heaven. SavitrSS, a bramhttneS, say the poorantts, 
raised her husband to life by her works of merit. 
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if the wife be guilty of many wicked actions, and the hus¬ 
band die first, he will suffer for the sins of his wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business. 


SECT. III .—Notices relative to Manners and Customs 

in general. 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scarcely less peculiar and iso¬ 
lated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Still, 
however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin¬ 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling sillara, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large on the earth. 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Northern provinces, are handsome in their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a 
dark brown complexion is most common, with black eyes 
and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy, and effeminate pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle sta¬ 
ture, and very slender in body; but this description does 
not altogether suit the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
where you immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 

r * 
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with a people more robust and independent, though the 
general features are the same. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the Com* 
inon people very noisy in conversation. Their youth 
are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imi* 
tating tnost of the European arts, and carrying them to 
the greatest perfection : either they arc incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient pat¬ 
terns and usages has, like the Chinese shoe, made the 
whole race cripples. 

The dress of the rich,* in which there is neither but¬ 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece" of fine white cloth “ without seam from top 
to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders, and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the whole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con¬ 
strain the person to draw his upper garment over it like 
a hood. 1 Shoes worn by the rich, are covered with gold 

t Before a Hindoo puts on a new garment, tie plucks a few threads out of 
It, and offers them to different beings, that they may be propitious, and 
that it may wear well. The poor wear their garments till they are very fil¬ 
thy, and the pillow on which they sleep is never washed, notwithstanding 
their hair is oiled dally: their houses and garments are generally full of 
vermin. 

1 A natite, when he saw a picture of HU Majesty George the Third fn 
the house of the author, in a Roman habit, asked, why he wore garments 
like the Hindoos, and not like the English. 

J “ The colour of the (Roman) gown is generally believed to have been 
white. As to attire for the head, the Romans ordinarily used none, except 
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and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled up at 
the toes; stockings are very seldom worn.* Many Hin¬ 
doos in the service of Europeans, to please their masters, 
wear the Mftsfilman dress; put on a turban, and gar¬ 
ments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. 
The dress of the women differs from that of the men, in 
that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped 
round the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasion¬ 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a woman’s gar¬ 
ment is ten cubits long and two broad; in the southern 
parts of India, it is much longer : very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eagerly sought after, even by the poorest 
women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 
the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black; their teeth are 
made red with eating panti.' 

the lappet of their gown j and this was not a constant cover, but only occa* 
ftional, to avoid the r?in» or sun, or other accidental inconveuiencies: benct 
it is, that we sec none of the old statues with any on their heads/ 9 

k Ip is remarkable, to what excellent uses the toes are applied in India. 
In England, It is hard to say whether they are of any use whatsoever. 

0 

A man could certainly walk and ride without them; and these are the 
principal purposes to which the feet are applied in Europe. But here the 
toes arc second-hand fingers : they are called the" feet fingers 1 * in Beugalee. 

In his QWfk hpuse, a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the clog to his 
feet by means of a button which slips between the two middle toes. The 
taylor. If he does not thread his needle, certainly twists his thread with 
them: the cook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, 
Ac.; the joiucr, the weaver, 8cc. could not do without them, and utmost 
every native has twenty different uses for the toes. It is true, I have heard 
of a maimed sailor in England writing with his toes, which is rather more 
than what I have seen done In this country ; but yet, this is only another 
proof of what might be done, even with the toes. If necessity should arise, 
to ma|ce us set our toes as well as our wits to work. 

J p*u&, which is chewed like tobacco, consists of tha leaf of the piper 

p 3 
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In tfaeir forms of address, and behaviour in company, 
the Hindoos must be ranked amongst the politest nations. 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving nny body. 
When he enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of his feet, 
looks up to him, and says, ‘ You are my saviour—to a 
benefactor, he says, * You are my father and mother;’— 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, ‘ You are Religion 
incarnate;’ or,‘ O Sir, your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.’ ‘ As a Benefac¬ 
tor, you are equal to Kttrnfi.’ 1 ‘ You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru” in your regard to truth.’ ‘ You have overcome 
all your passions.’ * You shew due respect to all.’ ‘ You 
are a sea of excellent qualities.' ‘ You are devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.’ ‘ You are the father 
and mother of bramhQns, cows, and women.’ 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. fistangQ, in which the person prostrates himself, 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground; 2 pflnchangtf, 
in which the person makes his forehead, temples, and 
hands touch the ground; 3. ddndavdtu, simple prostra¬ 
tion, in which the person causes his forehead to meet the 

betel, the fruit of the ereca fausel, lime made of shell*, and (at pleasure) of 
a number of spices. 

1 Kttrnfi, the brother of Yoodhlst’hirtt, was very fninoiis for his liberality. 

■ King Yoodhitt’hirtt is on all occasions mentioned as a person the moat 
tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that crer li?cd, and yet he was dragged to 
bell for lying. 
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ground; 4. nhmtlskard, in which he, bringing his joined 
hands open up to his forehead, causes his two thumbs 
to touch his forehead several times; 5. dbhivadfinib 
in which the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
last is the common form. Should a bramhfln, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrQ, coming in 
would give the common siilam, with one hand, to the 
monarch, and with his joined hands would make the reve¬ 
rential numdskaru to the bramhdn. The Bengalee 
women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior 
rank bow s to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow* 

In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant hyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of Vishnoo;—a heavy rain, the deluge;—a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Panddvi&s and the 
sons of DhriturashtrQ, in which eighteen tikshouhinees 0 
were slaughtered ;—a crowd is always swelled to myriads. 
Respecting a water-spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god IndrQ are drinking;—the rainbow they call 
Ramd’s bow;—a whirlwind is caused by aerial beinga 
called pishachfis;—thunder is occasioned by IndrQ’s hurl¬ 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round 
the moon arises from the splendour of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of Chdndrft (the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as'in the compliments 

* One OVaboubinSS comprises 109,350 foot, 65,610 horses, 81,870 cha¬ 
riots, and 21,870 elephants. 

r 4 
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prefixed to them, the Hindoos use the most extravagant 
address: the following may serve as specimens; To a king : 

* To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustri- 
ous king, Krishnii-Chiindrti-Rayii, the nourisher of mul- 
titudes from many countries, the fragrance of whose fame 
has spread through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
kings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koirhvii 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night; the priest of 
the perpetual sacrificial fire.’— To a teacher: 1 To Ubhecsh- 
tilddvit, the ferryman across the sea of this world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun-like 
remover of the great darkness springing from worldly 
attachment; the nut f which removes the iinpurites of the 
soul; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the 
horns of the half moon.’— To a father : * To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of my existence, my 
governor, whose mind drinks the honey pn the water- 
lily feet of the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate.’— To a mother ; ‘ To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who, 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man¬ 
hood ; by whom I saw the world, and who gave me a 
body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I sup¬ 
plicate, which arc the water-lilies on the reservoir of my 
heart.’ 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the 
inferior first attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to 
the other twice; and afterwards ask of each other’s 

e The Nymphiea ciculenta. » An allusion to a nut by wlilph the Hin¬ 
doos purify water. 
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welfare. The inferior replies, 4 Through your favour, J 
continue well.’ ‘ As you command ; all is well.’ Or he 
asks, 4 How? Is the house well?’ meaning the family. 
When a bramhQu happens to eit near another bramhun, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, lie asks, 
* Of what cast are you?’ The other replies, ‘I am a 
bramhQn.’ ‘ To which line of bramhilns do you belong?* 
4 I am a Rarhee hramhtln.’ 4 Of what family ?’ ‘ Of the 
family of Vishnoot’hakoorfl.’'* 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos 
quarrel, if one should strike the other, the person injured 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking hold of their-feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, ‘Ah! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and 
ties in it a knot, saying, * You are witnesses that he 
struck me.* When a Hindoo is guilty of common swear¬ 
ing, he says, ‘ If I live, let me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if I should die ;’ but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, ‘ Eat your head.’ Another says, 
4 Touching your body, I say this.’ * Dohaee Gflnga!’ is 
another oath; the meaning of which is, ‘ From such a 
falsehood preserve me Ga»ga.’ 4 If I speak a falsehood, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.’ * If I have committed such 
an action, let me be a leper.’ 4 If I have done (his, let 
me not see this night.’ ‘ If I have gone to such a place, 
let me become a chandalti,’ &c. 

When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be 
present, says, 4 Live,’ and the sneezer adds, 4 With you.’ 

1 The different order* of Hindoo* trace their deaceut, for ten or twelve 
geucratious, from dtaiiuguhhed ancestors. 
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When he gapes, the gaper snaps his thumb and finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as Ramil! Ramu ! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhfin. When a person falls, a spectator 
says , 1 Get up.’ If he should not say this, he commits a 
great sin. 

The houses of the rich are built of brick, on four sides 
of an area; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms for the 
family. In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre. The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air-holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through the 
gratings of a jail. At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, while the bramhflns, 
or respectable people, sit on the two side verandas, and 
the women peep from the small crevices of the windows 
above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes, the 
above is the general form of the houses of the rich. 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, book-cases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for panu. Some of the rich natives in Cal¬ 
cutta approach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c. but these 
are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo. The houses of the middling ranks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and thatch. The poor have a single, 
damp, and wretched hut. Almost all their household 
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goods consist of a few vessels for cooking, and others to 
hold their food; most of these are coarse earthern vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice, a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea may be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep in mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid to regularity, so as to'form streets, or rows of houses 
in a straight line. 

It is well for this people, that the climate does hot 
make it necessary, that they should possess strong well- 
built houses : the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for cooking; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young children sleep; and in another, or upon the 
veranda, other branches of the family sleep. 'The Hin¬ 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room: they lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the 
door, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
mauy corpses laid out for interment. One of the apart¬ 
ments, in the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themselves up in this room, 
called krodhagarii , viz. the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her to 
come out. If it is a woman, he asks her what she wants ? 
She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day—(she 
has seen one probably in the hands of some other- female 
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of the family)—or for a palanqueen to carry her daily to 
the river to bathe—or for the means of performing the 
worship of some idol-r-or for beautiful garments or orna¬ 
ments, 

The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about thirty 
roopees. The lubour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits high, is, 
in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing and 
thatching them, as at this time straw is cheap. Thpse 
who live in brick houses arc seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastering them. The doors and windows are 
very tew and small, the latter are often as small as the 
gun-holes of a ship. 

If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular 
house, he concludes that some bones are buried in it; 
sometimes under such superstitious fears he leaves his 
house. If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the house is 
the thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief will become legible on the nail of the 
offender! 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, 
and undertake a journey, in llie month of Poushtt. They 
treat the following occurrences as bad omens; viz. if the 
lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person 
is about to begin an action j if a person is called when he 
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is about to set off on a journey; if a person on departing 
to any place, hits his head against any thing, or sees an 
empty kitlflsii (water-pan). I have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take leave of another, prevented 
by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, « Ah ! 
I suppose some evil will befall me to day, tor the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
wretch.” The following are good 'Omens, viz. if a person 
setting off on a journey sees a dead body, or a kulusfi full 
of water, or a jackal, on his left hand: or if he sees a 
cow, a deer, ora bramhiiu, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens are to be found in the shastrils ; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta¬ 
blished. 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower gardens to their 
houses; a pumpkin plant is very often seen climbing the 
side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poor man, it 
is very common to see the egg-plant, and plantains. 
Orchards are very common ; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, 
plumb trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is very com¬ 
mon in these orchards. To prevent a tree from continu¬ 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, the Hindoos some¬ 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
kpuree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot 
covered with soot, with some white lines drawn on it. 
Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos do not keep 
fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The do¬ 
mestic birds of the country are, the water-wagtail, the 
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mina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The jackals make a 
horrid yell around the houses at night, and I have heard 
of instances of young children being carried away by 
them in the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
* mischief. 

(( A man shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a maxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindoos that arc most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children ahd parents; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-children, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family.* As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the house ; but after his death, 
the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent; if in¬ 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one of the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few large 
families live together long, where they wholly depend on 
trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, upon 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no property. 


* JugOnnat’hu-TCirkku-Punchanunu, who lived to be about 117 years of 
age, and was well known as the most learned man of his time, had a family 
of seventy ur eighty individuals, among whom were his sons and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and a great-great-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called the shraddliii was to be performed, as no ancestors liad deceased, they 
called the old folks, and presented their offerings to Iheni. 
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The work of a house-wife* is nearly as follows; after 
rising in the morning, in industrious families, she lights 
the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk; after this she mixes cow-dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-dung u , earth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, she eats 
a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass arid 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedal 
(dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it dropi 
the husk. At ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel, 
and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours; 
some women; during bathing, make an image of the lingQ, 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men; others merely bathe, and, after repeating a few 
formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy 
about fifteen minutes, return home; but if the worship of 
the lingu is performed, it employs nearly an hour. At 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 

the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair; changes 

* 

her wet clothes for dry ones; washes her feet on going 
into the house; x and then applies herself to cooking. She 

? The Hindoos keep very few female servants. 

* The whole front of a Hindoo liut, not {infrequently, is covered witheakes 
of cow-dung, placed there to dry, 

* A woman, after bathing, will not touch anything till she has put some 
substance into her mouth: the reason of this custom, which is universal, is 
unknown; the general answer is, the nrglcrt of would bring down mis¬ 
fortunes on the family. 
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first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits; then bruises 
the spices, &c. by rolling a stone over them on another 
stone; and then prepares the fish or vegetables which are 
to >Ve eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boils.* 
The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay* and built in the 
yard, or cook-room. They also use a moveable fire-place 
made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole 
in one side to admit the wood. 

Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs 
gathered in some field; the middling ranks eat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c.; they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintains, the fruit of the egg-plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
bramhdnee) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the shaldgramd) ; and who, in presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, * O god ! I present 
to thee this food; eat.’ The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it is carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the palm of the right hand, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
as a libation ; and then taking up more water, and, re¬ 
peating the same words, drinks it; after which, placing his 
thumb in five different ways on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few grains 
of rice, presents them to the primary elements/ At the 


y Earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum. 
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close of dinner, sipping water from the hand, each person 
repeats another form, saying‘I am full,’ and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, 
but a Hindoo woman never sits down to eat with her 
husband ; z she and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her hus¬ 
band ; but when she calls him, makes use of an interjec¬ 
tion merely, as He ! O ! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. 
She never mixes in company, even at her own house, but 
remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok¬ 
ing and talking with the guests.* A woman does not 
change her name at the time of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, 
which is used in the meanest offices; he never uses 
a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up liquids in the balls of his hands; he drinks 
nothing but water with his food ; but before or after din-< 
ner, some drink milk or butter-milk. The natives men¬ 
tion fifty or more different dishes, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast. The females in rich families, 


* The wives of respectable Hindoos are never seen in the streets with their 
husbauds, except on a journey. When Hindoo women see an English female 
walk arm in arm with her husband, they exclaim, with the utmost astonish- 
ment, “ Oh ! Ma! what is this ? Do you see ? They take their wives by the 
hand, and lead them through the streets, showing them to other English, 
without the least shame.” 

a This uncominou shyness of the Hindoo women is, however, in some mea¬ 
sure confined to the higher casts. Some women are very rarely seen, except 
early in the morning at their ablutions; the wives of the middling ranks, 
when they go out, draw their garment over the face5 but the lowest orders 
of women pass through the streets with less reserve, and expose their faces 
to the view of strangers. 

VOL* 111, Q 
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at weddings, at shraddh&s, at the time of investiture with 
the poitu, and at (he giving a child its name and first rice, 
have much to do in cooking. 


The Hindoo shastrus direct, that bramhttns shall eat at 
two o'clock in the day, and again at one in the ni ; ;ht; but 
a variety of circumstance* have produced irregular habits ; 
these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours 
for eating : after dinner, they wash the mouth, chew be¬ 
tel, and smoke out oi the hooka. 

The hooka has three principal parts, 1. a wooden, brass, 
or glass bottle, containing water;—2. a hollow pipe, 
inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down into 
the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco 
and lire;— 3. in the vacuum, at the head of the bottle, 
is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked pipe, 
one end of which al<o descends into the water, and to 
the other end the mouth is applied, and through it the 
smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives u*e a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the top of which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into 
the water, in the other end of which, in a hollow cup, 
tobacco and lire are placed, and to a hole in the side they 
apply the mouth, ar.J dr :.w out the smoke. Tobacco 
grows plentifully in Bengal,and smoking is almost n uni. 
vcrsal custom; practised indeed to great excess by inany. b 
For smoak ; ng, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with mo- 

k The quantity of tobacco consumed in Bengal in a year must be great in¬ 
deed. A moderate smoakrr consumes not less than two lbs. it mouth. The 
common tub.uco is sold at about two-pence the lb.—Hindoo women of supe¬ 
rior cast neither smoke nor take snulf; but many of the Hindoo pandits take 
snuff; and often use for a snuff-box a large snail shell. The Bengalee boys 
begin to smoke at school, from the time they are four or tire years old. 
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lasses; very few chew it.® The same hooka goes round 
amongst all the company of the same cast; and those’who 
are not of the same cast, may take up the cup which coni* 
tains the tobacco and fire from the top of the hooka, and 
draw the smoke through its tube; but different casts are not 
permitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the 
palanqueen bearers smoke segars, Many Hindoos, after 
bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milk, sugar, oil, &c,; these arc 
brought to the house by the seller, who receives his pay 
ments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime nece» 
sity are, there are few Hindoos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to de* 
scribe to what ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are carried: a Hindoo ought to have.a good memory to 
know with whom he may, and with whom he may not eat. 
Europeans are considered as unclean by the Hindoos, 
principally because they eat any thing, and with any body. 
Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean, but they may be purified by incantations. The 
presence of shbodrfis, dogs, cats, crows, See. produces the 
same consequences; yet they may be cleansed by sprink¬ 
ling upon them water in which gold or kSoshu-grasp has 
been dipped. If these animals have touched the food, it 
cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an un¬ 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking-house of a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his earthen 
cooking-vessels away, and cleanses-his brass ones. If 
a European of the highest rank touch the food of the 

e Many respectable females, however, mix a little tobacco with the panQ 
key cbtw. 

« 2 
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meanest Hindoo, he will throw it away, though he should 
not have another morsel to eat; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast, at 
which the bramhilns are always the chief guests. When 
a man wishes to make a feast, he is severaltlays in prepa- 
ring for it, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
about the dinner, the presents, &c. he generally conforms 
to the j udgment of this family council; and then pur¬ 
chasing the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. If 
a bramhOn, he never sends an invitation by a shoodru, 
but goes himself or sends a relation, or the family priest. 
All near and distant relations in the place or immediate 
neighbourhood are invited. If any one absent himself^ 
without assigning a reason, it is considered as a great 
affront; if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun¬ 
cil of friends. The female relations, and* even the males, 
assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or three hundred persons partake. br>v can par¬ 
take of a feast given by a brambun till he has been in¬ 
vested with the poita. The food being ready, the master 
of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the 
dinner is brought, and laid out in messes on plantain 
leaves for plates, under an awning in the court yard; and 
one earthen drinking-cup serves eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guests for not being able to treat 
them better. After dinner, they are presented with 
betel; and are sometimes dismissed with presents, either 
of money, changesftff raiment, or brass utensils. If the 
master of the house should arise, and go aside, before 
every one has finished eating, it is considered as an af¬ 
front, and all immediately rise and go away. 
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In the month Kartikti, Hindoo sisters imitate the 
example of the sister of Yflmfi, the king of death, who in 
this month gave a feast to her brother, and marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal: in the 
morning of the feast, the sisters pour milk into the hand 
of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head 
of each brother a grain of rice, and rubs on the forehead 
of each some powder of sandal-wood.** As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the 
brother is elder, the sister bows to him, and takes up, 
stroking them with her open hand, the dust of his feet.-— 
If a friend uninvited visit another, and should jiot be 
entertained, it is considered as a great scandal. A per¬ 
son inhospitable towards those of his own cast, fells into 
disgrace; while unkindness towards a man of another 
cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly 
upon the business of the fhmily; the news of the village'; 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, See .; journies to holy places; marriages; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho¬ 
logy, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common: a man 
and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands.* 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 

* From this last act, the feast receives its common name: the sister says 
to her brother, while marking his forehead, * I mark thy forehead with sandal¬ 
wood; and plant a thorn [to prevent egress] in the door of death (Yflma).* 

* When the Hindoo women are shocked, or ashamed, at any thing, they 
pnt oat their tongues, as a mode of expressing their feeliugs. A very aid 
woman, who is at the same time a great scold. Is called by the Hindoos the 
mother of YOmfl. 

Q 3 
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a low wooden stool, in the house; they can sit on their 
hams for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk nor ride out for exercise; and very few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, 
western, northern, southern, and central divisions. In 
one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Mfisfil- 
mans, in another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part 
is subdivided, and the different parts contain bramhflns,, 
kayttst’hfis, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, 
husbandmen, potters, &c.: these divisions are not very 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custom, may be perceived. 

All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found many shops called 
Moodee-dokanQs, at which Various things are sold,- as 
rice, split pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, 
earthenware, lamps, fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, betel, Sec. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils, rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. 
The bankers sell kourees, weigh and change money, bny 
and sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confec¬ 
tioner’s shops are most numerous. Shops are generally 
built with clay, but in very large towns many are of 
brick. 

The Hindoos have also market days (hatiis), when the 
sellers and buyers assemble) sometimes, in an open plain, 
but in general in Market places. The noise in a market 
place in England is comparatively small; but the noise 
of Bengalee hattts may be heard at the distance of half a 
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mile, as though ten thousand voices were sounding at 
once. r 

There are no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, 
(hough there are in other parts of Hindoost’han; no 
booksellers, nor bookbinders; the MHsHlmans make paper 
and bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos, 
there is not to be found perhaps a single bookseller’s 
shop. The Hindoos make ink with common soot, and 
also with the water in which burnt rice has been soaked, 
but these kinds of ink are very inferior. A third sort is 
made with amhlilkee,* and hQree-tukce, 1 ' which is steep¬ 
ed in water placed in an iron pan. After llie^e ingre¬ 
dients have been soaked for some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then 
placed in the sun, where it is now and then stirred for 
two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
sohaga 1 into it; and then it is ready for use. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the talQ tree, they use 
ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe 
pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as 
hawkers or criers: these consist of fish-women, confec¬ 
tioners, ear-cleaners, men who recover things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers of fruit, 
whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, wood, pounded char¬ 
coal to light pipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned 

% 

' The Hiudoos connect religion* ceremonies with some of tlieir public 
Mrs, and, in consequence, vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
hoy something for their families, at the same time. 

* F.mblic myrobalan. * Yellow myrobalan. 'Borax. 

Q 4 
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cows, bears, monkies, large goats, gods, and other 
images, little men, &c.—A cast, called vajees, perform 
different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They 
travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a few days or 
weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of 
encampment; their huts are made with reeds or leaves 
fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground like the 
sloping sides of a roof.—The doivdgnu bramhfins go from 
house to house, proposing *o cast nativities: sometimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me¬ 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long; and the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly believing that these 
people can read his fate in the palm of bis hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain ceremonies, gives them his money. By such 
mehns as these the doivfignil bramhttns obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The Mttsttlmans alone make and sell fire¬ 
works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption 
sell the cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow: Rice, 
the mfin, k 12 anas; wheat, 1 roopee; barley, 8 anas; 
pease, 6 anas; salt, three roopees; mustard oil, 4 roo- 
pees; clarified butter, 10 or 12 roopees; sugar, 4 roo¬ 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee, 8 anas; pepper, 4 anas the sir; 
nutmegs, 16 roopees the ser; milk, 1 mdn, 10 sirs, the 
roopee; curds, ditto; butter, 8 anas the sir; bread 20 
loaves (10 sirs) the roopee. Live stock: a milch cow, 5 
roopees; a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair of good bul¬ 
locks, 8 roopees; a bull, 4 roopees; a milch buffalo, 20 
roopees ; a ram 12 anas; a common sheep, 8 anas; a he 

k A mfin ii about 0U a 40 sirs make one mttn; a roopee, la 2 shillings 
and 6 peuce ; an ana, two pence. 
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goat, 8 anas; a milch goat, 2 roopees; a young goat or 
lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 5 anaseggs, 150 the roopee; 
pigs, middling size, 8 anas each; a good Bengal horse 
(tatoo) 10 roopees; a wild deer, 1 roopee; a turkey," 
from 4 to 6 roopees; a peacock," 2 anas; rabbits, 8 anas 
a pair; porcupines, 0 6 anas a piece; a boy, 3 roopees. 
and a girl, 2 roopees. p —It ought to be observed, how¬ 
ever, respecting the above prices, that in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta articles are one-fourth dearer ; in other 
places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circum¬ 
stances : in the district of Dinagepore, many articles of 
prime necessity are very cheap. 

11 is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able 
to support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not exceed a penny a day; in others three 
halfpence, and in others two pence. 4 To enable us to 
form some idea how these people are able to maintain 
their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to consider, 
that their fire-wood, herbs, fruit, & c. cost them nothing; 


1 The common river turtle is frequently caught by the line; some 
bratnhflns eat it. 

* Turkies are no where met with far from Calcutta, unless carried by 
Europeans. 

\ Wild peacocks are very numerous In some parts of Bengal. 

° The flesh of this auimal is offered up in the shraddlifl, and eaten both by 
bramhfins and shbodrOs. 

* Boys and girls, for domestic servitude, are bought and sold at fairs 1 b 
some parts of Bengal, particularly at Huree-htXrfl-chfltri&, a place on the 
banks of the GfindakSe. They are always the children of parents who know 
not how to maintain them ; and are treated, in general, I believe, by those 
who have bought them, witii humanity. When they grow np, they fre¬ 
quently run away, and are seldom sought after. 

* In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, day-labourers receive as much as three¬ 
pence a day; masons, five-pence, and common carpenters four-pence aud 
six-pence; good carpenters, about a shilling a day* 
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they wear no shoes nor hats; they lie on a mat laid on 
the ground; the wife spins thread for her own and her 
husband’s clothes, and the children go naked. A man 
who procures a roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and 
two children, two mflns of rice in the month, the price of 
which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a 
day-labourer must !-.i\e some other resource, otherwise he 
could not live : if he is a Mflsulrnan, he rears a few fowls ; 
or, if a Hindoo, he has a lew fruit trees near his house, 
and he sells the fruit if by these, or any other means, 
the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee monthly, 
this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime necessaries; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 
puds, and boiled herbs: the step abotfe this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two roopees (5s.) ; whilst those of a ser¬ 
vant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, (40s). 
A few rich men excepted, the Hindoo^ burn in their houses 
only oil; they will not touch a candle. Some of the rich 
place a couple of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented: the poor 
man gives about two-pence annually for the rent of a few 
yards of land, and on this, at his own expense, he rears 
his but. A rich land-owner frequently gives to bramhttns, 
and men of good cast, land on which to build their houses 
rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to (hereflection-, 1 He belongs to a degraded 
class: he is suffering for the sins of a former birth, and' is 
accursed of the gods.' 

The coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohttre, 
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value 16 roopees ; half-moh&rs, qnarter-mohfira, two 
roopees, and one roopee (gold pieces); roopees, half 
roopees, quarter roopees, half-quarter roopees* and one 
ana pieces (silver); copper poise, four of which make an 
ana, half poise, quarter poise, and shells calls kourees, 
from the Maidive islands; 5760 of the latter sell for a 
roopee. Labourers among the native masters, are paid 
daily in kourees; the daily market expenses are paid with 
these shells, and they arc given in alms to beggars, as well 
as used on other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin 
is very frequently counterfeited; but the coiner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, from eighty pounds to a barley¬ 
corn. In casting up numbers, many count their fingers 
and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the greatest superstition, 
not only as idolaters, but in their dread of a great variety 
of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate con¬ 
sequences to the most innocent actions/ They never go 

’ The Hiudoos consult astrologers on many occasions : the questions they 
ask refer to almost all the affairs of life: as, whether an article bought for 
sale will produce profit or not; whether a child iu the womb will be a boy or 
a girl; whether a wife will bear children or not; when certaiu family 
troubles will be over; whether a cause pending in a couit of justice will be 
decided in n person’s favour or not; whether a person will enjoy prosperity 
in a new house which lie is building or not; whether a person will acquire 
rjehes or not; whether a person's death will happen at an holy place or not; 
how many wives a person will marry; which wife will be most beautiful. 
which wife a person will love most; bow many children by each wife; how 
long a person will live; at the time of death, will a person retain his senses 
or not; at that time, which son will be present; a youth asks, which god he 
*1 >h11 choose as his guardian deity; shall be choose his father's spiritual 
yuide, or a new one, Arc, Ac. 
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across a rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow 
of a bramhfln or an image; this is a rule laid down in one 

of the shastrtts, for which no reason is assigned. We may 

* 

suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bram- 
hdn or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a 
proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called dainifs, or witches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreaded: they are mostly old 
women; a man of this description is called Khokdsu. 

Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting 

• 

near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If a dainil 
shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a num¬ 
ber of daintls immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gambols together as long as they choose, and that if any 
one comes within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a 
victim to their power. When a person falls suddenly 
sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or behaves in 
an anaccountable manner, they immediately declare that 
he is possessed by a dainQ. Sometimes the dainil is ask¬ 
ed, why she has entered this person; she replies, that 
when she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking 
her who she is, she hesitates, and begs to be excised, as 
her family will be disgraced; but they again threaten 
her, when she gives a wrong name ; but being again or 
more severely threatened, at last she replies, “ I am such 
a person, of such a village;” or, “ 1 am such a person’s 
mother.” The people then peremptorily order her to 
come out: she promises : and is then asked on what side 
she will fall, and what she will take, in going out; whe¬ 
ther she will take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she 
refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good family; but 
ut last she consents to take a pan of water; and after two 
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or three attempts, she actually carries the pan of water 
betwixt her teeth, to the porch, where, after sitting down 
with caution, she falls down on the right side in a state 
of insensibility. The attendants then sprinkle some wa- 
ter in the person's face, repeating incantations, and. in a 
few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and 
goes into the house. This is the common method with 
dainfis. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 

* e 

said to be numerous : my informants declared, that they 
had seen persons in these circumstances, who had been 
thus delivered from this possession. In former times, the 
Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainu. 

M 

The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of 
incantations to remove all manner of evils. The vanfi 
incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married 
women, who are not blessed with children, wear <ccanta- 
tions written with lac on the bark of the bhoorjjd, in or¬ 
der to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms on 
the arm, or round the neck, or in the hair, inclosed in 
small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat incanta¬ 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they 
first set their foot on the ground, when they clean their 
teeth, when they eat, when they have done eating, when 
it thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their 
head or belly aches, when they see an idol, when they put 
on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a sup¬ 
posed enemy, when they wish to cure.the scab in sheep, 
&c. If diseases are not cured by an incantation, and the 
person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word was left out, or, they 
impute it to some other accident j* the power of the incan- 
* Men who keep snakes and exhibit them to the public,' assemble some* 
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tation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the 
incantation was well repeated. Some men have a great 
name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, and 
for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of 
enemies; some incantations are efficacious in proportion 
to the number of times they are repeated. When I asked 
a learned ptindit, why the Hindoos had been so often sub¬ 
dued by other nations, seeing they were in possession of 
incantations so potent, he said, that those for destroying 
enemies were difficult to be procured. 

Remarks on Country Scenery, made during a journey.-*- 
As the boat glides along, drawn by our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn in full growth on both sides of the river 
—proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait; and, if imagination could supply a pleasing variety of 
hill and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fancy ourselves passing through the open fields in our 
own country; and the ascending larks, the reapers cut- 

times in great numbers, and pretend, by incantations, to subdue the power 
of poison after permitting snakes, retaining their venemous fangs, to bite 
them. On these occasions, two stages are erected near to each othcr,which 
are oceupied by two snake combatants, who alternately challenge each other, 
naing the most provoking language, like men about to engage in some despe¬ 
rate enterprize. When the challenge is accepted, the person takes the chaU 
]finger's saake, and suffers it to bite him in the arms, and in any other parts 
of the body, while his friends at the bottom of the stage join him ia repeat¬ 
ing incantations, and encourage him, by their addresses, to persevere in this 
desperate folly. In some instances, the man falls from the stage, and the 
poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting ail the power of their iur 
chant men ts, precipitates the wretch, writhing with agony, into eternity. 
The Hindoos believe, that there are incantations able to deprive serpents of 
all power of motion, and others to invigorate them again. At the above times, 
the poorer of incantations is said to be thus displayed, as well as in making 
the serpent move whichever way the enchanter pleases. 
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ting the corn, and the boy driving the herd to graze in 
some corner of the held, might keep np, for a moment, 
the pleasing illusion. But a herd of buffalos at a distance, 
staring stupidly and wildly, and the. lofty stage in the mid¬ 
dle of the held, erected for the protection of the keeper, 
soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger 
to which the English husbandman is not exposed.—Amidst 
innumerable proofs of the divine beneficence, the pleas¬ 
ing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of 
great and small, of high and low, of form and character, 
diffused through universal nature, and contributing so 
highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the 
least: even the silent, smooth, and unvarying element oil 
which we now move, is not destitute of its variety of ob¬ 
jects : here, men, women, and children are bathing toge¬ 
ther, the men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablu¬ 
tions, the women washing their longhair with mud, and 
the children gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of 
the finny tribes which surround them: we next pass by 
some men sitting on the bank, with their rods and lines, 
and others in their boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of 
an open ferry-boat, crowded with passengers till they al¬ 
most sit one upon another ; the slightest loss of the ba¬ 
lance would immediately compel them to seek the shore 
as they might be able; and, gliding along the water’s 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
in the for r, of a canoe : he sits at his ease, his oar is at 

the same lime his rudder, and this he moves with his leg, 

# 

Tor both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka to 
his head while he smoaks. Here an adjutant 1 stalks 

r Ardea Argal.i. These birds are very numerous in Calcutta: the inhabi¬ 
tants, I am told, are forbiddeu to destroy them, on account of the use they 
arc of, i/i contributing to remove offensive carcases, bones, &c. 
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along the side of the river, thrusts his long bill among 
the weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birdst, w in 
the shallower parts, are silently watching them, and the 
fine-plumed king-fisher is darting on his prey. At a 
small distance, several large alligators present the ridges 
of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boat’s-crew, 
and the cries of a man, “An alligator has seized and 
carried off my son !” As we approach another village, 
we see a man washing clothes, by dipping them in the 
river, and beating them on a slanting board; a bramhQn 
sits on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of the lingu for worship, and now pouring out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
where this man sits on his hams to worship, lies a greasy 
pillow, a water-pot, the ashes of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt: 
how suitable a place for worship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhiin 
knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there 
was any thing in the Hindoo forms of worship at all cal¬ 
culated to prepare the mind 4 for the dissolution of the 
body ! In one .place we see dogs, crows, and vultures 
devouring a human body, which had floated to the shore, 
and in another, several relations are in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu¬ 
liarly offensive; yet this does not prevent the people of 
our boat from eating a Very hearty meal sitting on the grass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
place, the swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of 
the banks, while a bird of the heron kind stands on a 
dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading 
his wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the 

w Two species of Ardca. 
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ascent of a landing-place, the women of a neighbouring 
village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on their sides. Floats of bamboos are passing 
by, carried down by the current, while the men in a small 

9 

boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the side, or 
the boats, a9 they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets 
of water, with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the periodical rains which inundate the country. These 
clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village: the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the branches 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, under which hun¬ 
dreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while 'they 
leap from hranch to branch ; and, while nature is draw¬ 
ing the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minas x make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel; and the 
bats, os large as crows, are flying to another clump of 
bamboos. Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face : on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half¬ 
wild, put on the most threatening aspect, and bark most 
savagely; the men come to the doors, and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity ; 
the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their 
play, and flee at the approach of GourQ (a white man). 
Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village 
god, or, in other words, a round black stone, as large 

* There are three or four species of these birds which are improperly 
though conunuuly called iniuas. 

VOL. III. J» 
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as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, sits a man 
cleaning- his teeth with the bruised end of a stick ; y and we 
meet another, returning from a neighbouring field, with 
a brass water-pot in his hand; while the third person that 
meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in 
the street, and shaving one of his neighbours. One 
or two women are sticking cakes of cow-dung on the wall, 
to dry ibr fuel ;* another is washing the door-place with 
water, mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning 
the rice from the husk, by pounding it, wet, with a pedal. 
Not fur from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the lingfi, 
and the people, as they pass, raise their hands to their 
heads in honour of this abomiuablc image; from thence 
we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and see near it a 
mound of earth, under a tree, raised like a grave, and 
dedicated to some Musuhnan saint; close to which is 
sitting a Miisdilman phukeer, receiving kourees from the 
passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire 
for their hookas; this appears to be a common resting- 
place for travellers, and several are now assembled, con¬ 
versing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding 
much farther, our ears are offended with a ballad sung by 
two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting their god 
Krishnu, having a small earthen pot with them, in which 
they place the rice and kourees they collect. Another 
beggar lies at some distance ; his legs are swelled, and his 
fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, have fallen off*, 

y The Hindoo young men profess to admire the teeth when daubed with 
the black powder with which they clean them. 

s TIi.8 articie W used for fuel in India to a great extent iudecd: it is 
gathered in n.e fields by a particular cast of females, and carried about for 
sale: 1280 rake> are sold for a roopee ; the smell iu burning is not offensive 
to the natives, but is far from being pleasant to Europeans. When well pre¬ 
pared and dried, these cakes blaze like wood. 
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the direful effects of the leprosy. We are highly deligthed 
with the village school: the boys are writing the alpha¬ 
bet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or chanting 
the sounds in miserable concert. I forgot to notice the 
bramhun sitting on the porch of the temple, reading aloud 
with a book on his knees, and bending his body back¬ 
wards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of 
the village are various : some boys are flying their kites, 
a few other idle fellows are playing at small game with 
kourecs; others are at high play, running after, and 
catching each other; and in another quarter, some loose 
fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dashing their 
heads at eacli other; and, to complete the viliage diver¬ 
sions, here comes a man with a learned cow, and another 
with a bear in a string, and two or three monkies riding 
on its back. The serious business of the village appears 
to be transacted by the oil-man, driving his bullock round 
to crush the seed; by the distiller; by the shop-keeper, 
who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, 
tobacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets 
of their families ; but, though spent with fury, they never 
come to blows. 

The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance in this country, in a dark evening. When 
a vast number of these flies settle on the branches of 
a tree, they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of 
the most pleasing appearances that exists in nature.—The 
birds-nests hanging on trees are among the most curious 
productions of instinct 1 have ever seen : one kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the talti tree, con¬ 
tains a long round entrance from the bottom to the middle 
room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and sup¬ 
ported by a belt. Another kind has actually a trap-door 

u 2 
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to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it enter?, and 
which falls down of its own accord after the bird has en¬ 
tered or flown out. Another of these hanging nests, 
equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss and 
hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro¬ 
priety, called the tat/lor bird.--The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they are to be found also in other situations, 
One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

-The great ba"s, called by the Hindoos vadoortt,* are 

very numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
persons who have descended into them 


SECT. IV .—Proverbial Sayings , Descriptions , 8?c. 

A beautifulfemale described. 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Luksh- 
mee 1—In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity.—A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Sfichce, the wife of IndrO, or 
to the lightning. 

Dress , Features , Sfc. 

What beautiful hair! It hangs down like the tail of the 

■ Many of the lower casts cat the flesh of these bats, ami others tic the 
bills ami feathers to their bodies, to drive away diseases. 
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cow of Tartary, like a skein of silk, like the thatch of 
a house, like the image of Kalee : it is black as darkness 
itself, black as the clouds, shining as oil itself.—The hair 
tied up into a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or to the round box in which women keep essences.—The 
round dot of paint which women make in thccentre of the 
forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and to the 
coloured rays of tlie rising sun.—The parting of the hair 
on the forehead of the female, they compare to the dragon, 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swallow the moon.— 
The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the Soondhee b flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango;—the 
no o, to the tilii flower, the hill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute ; c —the face, to the moon, and to the water- 
lily ;—the lips, to the fruit of the telakooclp" d fruit;—the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to ja pper-corns, to 
the flower of the kooiulu.'' and to a row of pearls; and, 
when made red with panu, to a row of corals;—the eye¬ 
brows, to a bow ;—the cars, to those of the red-throated 
vulture;—the chin, to a mango;—the mouth, or rather, 
excellent speech, to the water of life, to sugar, and to 
honey :—fan breasts, to a box containing essences, to 
a pomegranate, to the viUvii ‘ fruit, to the bud of the water- 
lilv. to an turn; rimd hunch of phuiia.ns, to a couple of 
crai-s;—the Jin''. r>. (•> the petals ol the rhumpa - flower; 
—the mil.., to She b 1 -moon :—the loins, to those of 
a i * * * r,. \,a>u. to ihe middle of the musical insfrit- 


• \ >-npi:.ca eyanca, and esculent a. 

i pearl in tlie uose-ring of females is compared to the evening slat, 1 
__ .; ie fabulous birtl which approaches the moon to drink t-he nectar. 

•i Momortlica inonadelpha. * Jasminum pubescens. 

< ;Egle MarmeloH. 1 Mlchelia Champaca. 

a 3 
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men t dumbooru or to the width of a span ;—the thighs 
are compared to.a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele¬ 
phant the feet, to the lotus,—a fair complexion, to split 
pease, or ochre. 

Other properties of the sex. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin¬ 
ning, or to a lark;—a woman who cooks well, to Luksh- 
mee. 


Remarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say—Ah ! see that water-lily bud; or, he is 
the very picture of the infant Kartikii, or Krisbnfi, or 
Bulfi-RamQ, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woman, a spec¬ 
tator says, See! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says, 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If the boy is 
lusty, he is compared to Guneshu; if he is a great fa¬ 
vourite, he is nick-named Doolalu; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalfi; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark complexion, is called a young crow or 

cuckow. 

Old women, fa. 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared 
to Tartika, a female titan;'—she who sows dissention, 
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is called Pootiina, the female who wished to destroy 
Krishna with her poisoned nipples;—a female of wicked 
disposition, is compared to the edge of a razor; on ac* 
count of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A 
widow, who wanders from house to house, is compared 
to a bramhunee bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called 
a will-o’th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com¬ 
pared to an owl, or a female monkey; if she is stout, to a 
pumpkin j—*a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkness itself, or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat; 

■—if her head is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottle;—if her head is large, a bunch 
of talu h fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws tied close together. The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest;—a scold to the 
tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-catcher furiously challenging another: 1 they 
6ay, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catcher; 
her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize. If her eyes are inflamed 
with anger, they are compered to the fruit kQrilnjil.* A 
loquacious person is compared to the mina, 1 or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel. Of 
a fury, they say, she is an incarnation or, they compare 
her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing; or to the old woman introduced 

h Borassus flabelHformis 1 See page 211. 

k Cariua Carandas. ' 1 Turdus triatia. 

“ Some idea may be formed from thia, which ia a very common com pari 
bob, of the respect which the Hindoos bear towards their incarnate deities. 

B 4 
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into their pantomimes as the author of every kind of mis¬ 
chief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 

Old Men, Spc. 

A very old person, is called Markflndeyu, who lived 

through seven kQlpiis. A person who remembers the 

events of ancient times, is called Bhoosflndee, a famous 

f 

crow. The head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
lop of it, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut;—the body of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A 
-an with a withered body, is said to hang his arms in 
walking like a sarus 0 spreading out its wings. An inrirm 
:’d man, is compared to an unformed image which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
•;}eroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
my body no longer, but my burden; or, I am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
tall; I am like the image, made to day, to be cast into 
the river to-morrow. 

Religious comparisons. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young birds when they leave the nest, or to the snake 
casting his skin -.—the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left death is called 
the great journey ; the long sleepthe world, for its 
vanity, is compared to a bubble; to a dream; to the 


1 Artlea Antigone. 
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tricks of ajuggler;—a person who neglects the great ob¬ 
ject of his existence, is said to sell himself for the.price 
of an earthen pot; to scatter jewels in a jungle ;—he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who throws her child into the arms of a daitiu, 
viz. a witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
swallows poison; or of im, who tics the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves out the gold or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers 
meeting and passing on the. road ; or like those who meet 
at a market;—men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
arc compared to persons swinging with hooks in their 
backs on the churukil; or to straws in a whirlpool;—the 
man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared to the 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes ; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web Religion is com¬ 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a shady 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend:— 
an enemy, to a disease ;—youth, to the Hood tide :—every 
union waits a dissolution ;—every elevation is succeeded 
by depression ;—the transmigrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass In-fore it quits that on 
which it rests; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
another is ready for its reception;—ns a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body, enters into a new one. 

Unhandsome failures , <$r. 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, 

11 The Hindoos have no pockets attached to their clothes; they therefore 
fold up their money in the edge of that part of the garment which comes 
round their loins, or tic it up in oae corner of Hu* garment. 
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they say, Ah ! they have given the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a per¬ 
son strongly marked with the small pox, is compared to 
a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins; 
—a broad waist, is compared to the lower part of the 
trunk of the tala tree, or. to a large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail 
of a lizard ;—a nose flat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat;—small ears, to that of a rat;—large ears, to a 
hand-fan used in winnowing;—a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat;—large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves;—a very 
stout man, to a large hammer;—a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flag-staff, with the flag flying;—a broad chest, is com¬ 
pared to a door;—a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yilrott himself, when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe. 

Evil dispositions. 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which 
a lever plays : in the house of the bridegroom, he is the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt; 
—a cruel person, is compared to the executioner;—a 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird, 1 * watching its prey a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow• two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow;—a cun- 

> Ttas Ardea uirea, ami one or two other species of cronching herons,are 
called by this name. 
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ning fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or Ike child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant;—a mis¬ 
chievous person, is called Narfldft;—selfish persons, are 
compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not-permit other birds with 'impunity to de¬ 
vour that of the crow;—a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the'cotton tree, or to a turnipendeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at¬ 
tempts to make a gap in the water;—a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
pierces its owner; or to a person conceiving a crab in her 
womb;—a cruel person remains always the same; efforts 
to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal tidute 
with milk, or like planting in a soil of sugar, animbfi* 
tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person is 
compared to the saw with which the ornam.ent-makere 
cut their shells, and which cuts ascending and descending. 
Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an¬ 
other, the Hindoos say, it is like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a 
common rat with giving an offensive smell. 

Strong Contrasts. 

When a person wishes to Exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individuals, he says, the one is the moon, 
and the other the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion 
an.d the jackal; than the sun and the fire-fly ; than the 
vulture (Gdroorii) and the crow; than an elephant and 

’ Melia azadiraclita: tbe leaves of this tree are exceedingly bitter. 
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a fly. It is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk 
like a parrot, or that the tail of a dog will become straight 
by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which make men remarkable. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared 
to Ilftnocman, or to a deer; and he who ljmps in walking, 
lo a frog ; a man swift of foot, to thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatla 
horse. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared to Koomfchu-kfirnnfi he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cubits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Ararii, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta;—a man of 

o 

uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of Indru, or to 
tamarind wood. 


An excellent person. 

When a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says, Why speak to 
him of these things ? he is Suda-Shivii, (a form of Shivfi, 
as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man is com¬ 
pared to Yrihdsputcc, the teacher of the gods;—a devout 
and honourable person, to J5hei:shmu-dcvu. A very rich 
and fortunate person is called Indru, the king of the gods, 
and they add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is as fragrant as the sweetest spices;— 
a liberal person, is compared to Knrnnti—a devout one 
to Nulii or Yoodhist’hirii, or. they aflirm, that lie is Yumu 
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(Justice) himself. He who protects orphans with a fa¬ 
therly care, is said to cover them with his wings; they 
dwell as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger]; they dwell as plants protected from the storms, 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life; he is Uijoonti, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear. . * A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things.’ ‘ He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed in scales.’ Of a man who acts up to his 
word, they say, His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. e. being once out, they can never be got iuto the mouth 
again. A holy person, is said to be the light of his family; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re¬ 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and' aged 
man, are called the vedil of Brilmha. 

An army. 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for mul¬ 
titude, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like a cloud 
of locusts;—the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ;—the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning;—the fight itself they call Kooroo-kshctru, from 
the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and PandtxvQ was fought, or the battle 
betwixt Ramfi and RavfinG ; or to the dissolution of the 
world ;—the heads are said to full as the fruits of the talQ 

m 

tree, in the month BhadrQthe field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain 
trees after a storm;—a coward, they call a jackal, or a 
runaway messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken with the 
wind. 
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Various comparisons - 

A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten; to have crushed 
his very bones to powder; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another is, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a bramhun in¬ 
vited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver 
running to buy thread. When two or three persons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, What, 
the market is bt'gun ! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour of another, and then injures him, it is said, 
He entered like a needle, but came out like a plough¬ 
share. A person who vexes another by incessant applica¬ 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or to a tick r that lays hold of the flesh and cannot be torn 
away; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to 
a leech. A young man ‘ crazed with care,’ or worn away 
with disease, is compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm- A man who can neither retain nor let go an 
object, or person, is compared to the snake who has seized 
a musk rat. A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
6ays, I find.no end to this unravelled thread. A person 
of confined information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to'a new married wife, who is always 1 confined to the 
house;—an asthmatic person to a pair of bellows. To a 
man surrounded with a large family, it is sometimes said. 
You live in the market. An ugly wise man is compared 
to rice in a dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, 
reseqables an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A weak person, is compared to grass; a man of great 


r Acarus. 
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powers to one ball among a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, they say, the person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishtinkoo.' Falsehood 
is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. 
If your friend becomes wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds. A strong man 
says to a weak one who has offended him, I will not hurt 
you—what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat ? ‘ Why ask him for information—he is but the image 
of a man ?' When a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance, Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
as the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under 
the influence of another, is said to be led like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole of a rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a. blind man. 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to¬ 
gether, it is called the council of RamQ, composed of 
monkeys. 

■ A kshutriyii king, whom the sage VUhwamitrB attempted to send to 
heaven by the power of bis (the sage’s) merits; but who being rejected by the 
gods, remains suspended in the air with bis bead downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend. 
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SECT. V.— Conversations on different subjects. 

As the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an 
interesting view of public manners, I have attempted a 
specimen or two, which are as literal as I could make 
them. 

Between a man and his wife. 

Sudanundu , addressing his bramhfince. Oh ! Hira- 
Itamu's mother, the day is far advanced; the cooking is 
not yet begun; the day is going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have I been do¬ 
ing? 1 had first to put .the house straight; then to give 
the children some cold rice; and then to prepare the 
twelve o'clock luncheon for your servants and Visitors. 
What can I do alone ? I have but two hands; I have not 
four hands. 

Sudanundu. You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and vtrong; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last. My business depends on others; 1 .must be 
guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course I shall not 
obtain my money; but that is not all, I shall be reproach¬ 
ed. But you are a woman ; you know nothing of these 
things: you remain in the bouse, eat, and sit at your 
ease: the washerman stands to no losses, they fall on the 
owner; he who suffers, alone understands the loss— 
others, what do they know ? When mpney is wanted, I 
must find it. He who has these burthens, can under¬ 
stand their weight; but it is of no use revealing them jto 
you—prepare the food. 
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The wife. You scold me without cause: you have 
killed 10,000 with a word ; but real work is not so easy : 
have 1 any leisure? These thoughtless children are very 
wicked; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, was 
saved by the favour of the gods; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children. To follow all day such mischievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a string. 
Besides me, who is there to look after them r If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garment, and run 
away. If you have eyes, you cannot see my cares : and 
after working one’s self to death, there will be no praise. 
Like a slave, I work and eat. 

Sudanundu. I asked for my food early, that I might go 
and bring home some money—instead of meeting iny wish¬ 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
them. The only fruit of all this noise that I can see is, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or bring 
ia supplies?. Therefore,—make haste with the food. 

The wife , (very angry). If there should be neither 
money nor food, what do I lose ? These children are 
yours ; this business is yours ; what am I ? Among whom 
am I reckoned? I must work—and be reproached: this 
is my lot ; and as they sometimes ask a man, * Who are 
you? I am the master of the house: Why are you crying ? 
1 have been eating bran !’ In this world, the only food 
is, hard labour and reproach. I cannot; nor will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to cover me, 
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and a little food? God has given life, and food too. I 
must pass alone through all that arises out of the actions 
of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched 
young? Who supports the worm in the centre of the 
wood ? Ordure finds a place; shall there be no place for 
me on the earth ? 

Sudanundu. Why all these complaints? Attend to tbe 
happiness of your family. 

The wife. You are a man ; what is it to you ; you will 
eat, and serve others; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing: I am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
family ; your children are unmanageable ; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guest, 
they come to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
hands make work scarce: each traveller can carry his own 
staff, but if one man has to carry the staves of many, they 
become a load. 

S&danund&. You are a woman : you go naked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long ; you have no under- 
standing; these are the children of the Kalce yoogfl ; 
what can be done ? These children’s faults are the open¬ 
ing fruits of your sins in a former birth: they are making 
you pay the debt you then contracted. You know nothing ; 
your own body is not yours ; you must cast it off; bow 
then should the children cleave to you? See! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 

The wife. Let ihe children be good or bad, there is no 
merit in casting them off; a deranged person, if he be- 
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longs to our own family, we keep near us; while we 
drive away such a'persen, if he belongs to another family: 
our bodies, when they become a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to be burdensome: If our own child is even 
blind or lame, we love it more than the most beautiful 
child of another. 

Sudanundu. You are correct*—but it is veiy difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children : a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
be when it is green ; and indeed you have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women ; he 
is at once stupid, and uncontroulablc, rushing forward 
like the buffalo ; he makes a play-ball even of the shal* 
gramG ; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing ; the other day he quarrelled with Ubhttyu-chiirunu; 
he is always in evil company, smoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming;—in this way, by degrees, 
he will become a thief, and I shall be cast into prison as 
his protector. People pray for sons, in the hope that they 
will serve and obey them ; at death, carry them to the 
side of the Ganges; and, after death, present the offer¬ 
ings for the repose of the soul at Gfiyn : this boy (ho 
speaks ironically) will do all this forme; —but, at any 
rate, through his wickedness, I am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neighbours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities ? they would occupy the limits of the Muha- 
bharutu. He is to me the image of death ; his death 
would be a blessing; then the family would he preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, he will 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob¬ 
tained some learning ; lie has acquired the grammar, and 
a degree of knowledge ; he promises w'ell; weighs mat- 

s 2 
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ters before he decides; and can lay hold of any thing 
new which is brought before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out—O SOda- 
nilndtt! Sildanilndtt ! Are you at home? We are guests 
standing at the door. 


SUdanundH to his wife. Go quickly to your business. 
I suppose I shall not be able to go out to-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling: I must go to them. 
“ Come in, Come in, sirs.” To a servant he says, Oh ! 
ShivQ-das! bring a seat, and some water for the feet. To 
the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
smoke ? One answers—I smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or 6nuff; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of the Kalee yoogu. To the 
servant,—prepare tobacco; give oil (to use before bath¬ 
ing) ; clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
see if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little milk. Addressing 
the guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live—what 
are your names—from what village do you come—and 
where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for 
the rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business r We are not inhabitants of one place—one 
comes from Nfideeya, another from Shantee-pooru, ano¬ 
ther from Burdwan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta 
and other places: one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a pfindit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a doctor.—Pointing to one of the com¬ 
pany, one of the guests says, This is Ramtt-viindopadhya- 
yu, a perfect kooleenu;—this is Rfighoo-Ramii-mookho- 
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padhyayd, who has received the title of Nyalunkard, the 
son of a very learned man; he is the true son of his fa¬ 
ther ; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in¬ 
carnation of Vrihdspdtee, the teacher of the gods; he is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. This is Pudmd-Lochdn-gdngopadhyayd, a 
true shrotriyd, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the koolcenus. This is Shivd-Naraydnd-Ghoshuld, a 
vungshujd, respectable among his connections. 

SudanundH. There is no bounds to my good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with the utmost generosity: therefore I 
conclude, that the sun of my merit has risen to-day. 

The guests. You speak like yourself; why should not 
you ? These are the words of a person of excellent cast: 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person: it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou¬ 
sand. 


The happy fruits of polygamy. 

[A neighbour to the head tcife.] Neighbour. Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma ? 

Head wife. O T'hakooranee! Why do you ask me 
that ? What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour. Why ! Why ! Why ! 

« 

Head wife. I am nothing;—I am not wanted. 
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Neighbour. Ti^ie: what can you do ? You are not of 
a cast to quarrel ; such are always imposed upon; and 
you have to do with those of low extraction. 

Head wife. T'hakooranee ! If I were to tell you all, 
you would clap your hands to your ears!—She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her.; 
that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As 
soon as up, she goes and washes her face, and examines, 
in the glass,' whether her teeth are clean or not; after 
which, she sits down aud eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oil" and turmerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing, she returns home, and putting on her 
clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards 
before the master, laughing and giggling. 

[The second-wife overhears this conversation while sitting 
in another roomy and comes up with the greatest fury.~\ 
Second-wife. What! you devourer of your brother ! Do 
you reproach me in the presence of others ? Why don’t 
you take your husband ? Do I forbid you ? You strumpet l x 
I shall never be happy till I put tile rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 

1 The looking-glass of the poorer Hindoos is about as large as the ball of 
the hand. The worst kind costs about three farthings. But they also use 
polished mirrors. 

M The Hindoos Relieve, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health. 
It is a common saying, that oil, water, aud sunshine, contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the body : soon after a child Is born, they put it io the 
sun, and continue to do so daily for three or four mouths, to dry up the su¬ 
perfluous juices, and to make the bones hard. 

* Hindoos of the highest cast, both male aud female, descend to the 
meanest terms of reproach in their quarrels. 
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Between a man and his neighbour , on domestic affairs. 


0 

Bholanat'hu. He, Oh! RamG-Lochfinfi, one word with 
you. 

Ramii-Lochunu . Speak ; what command, Sir. 

Bholanat'hu. Hear, I say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towards your religious and relative 
duties? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res¬ 
pecting the opinion of your neighbours ? 

Rumu-Lochunii. You have charged me with a great 
deal; but why, I have yet to learn: you act like those 
who throw stones in the dark. 

Bholanat'hu . If I speak, can you understand ? Have 
you eyes to see ? A wise man can understand a hint: a 
stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him ; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 

Ramu-Lochunu. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean I cannot discover. 

Bholanat'hu. Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried ? At seven or eight, people 
marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrtt: that period is long since gone; she is now 

thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 

# 

resembling a married womau of thirty. 1 hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan¬ 
tage ; and those who are more bold, speak out: with 
astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 
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family cat their rice with comfort, and 6leep with satisfac¬ 
tion, while such a disreputable thing exists among them ? 
At present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are suffering through their retaining n girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
All this I hear, and, as a relation, am blamed, and there¬ 
fore I speak. 

Ramii-Lochunii. You need not, Sir, urge me to this— 
I am myself so uneasy, that 1 cannot sleep. What can 1 
do ? I nin helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods ; can any one say, when 
they will happen ? When the flower blows, the fragrance 
will be perceived. This is work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places; but these 
things require to be well weighed; we want a young man 
who is a kooleenu, of a religious family, rich, honourable, 
handsome, and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. 1 cannot put a string round ihc neck of 
my daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghdtuktis, and well arranging overy thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how¬ 
ever, I mu3t put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill; he has reached a great age; 
eighty or ninety years ; two or three doctors attend him, 
and administer various medicines, which will involve me 
in an expense of one or two hundred roopees. I doubt 
whether he will return from this journey or not; me¬ 
dicines 6eem to take no effect, from which 1 learn, that it 
is all over; he eats nothing, except a little milk; as 
people say, “ My bread is all expended;” so it is, I fear^ 
with him; he has eaten all he will do on earth. 
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Bholanat'hu. See! Take care! Take care ! This is 
the heaviest of all losses to a family. As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the Ganges, all 
remains well. Children are born to drive away danger 
from parents and to secure their happiness after death. 
Hitherto your father has carried your burden; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
bis servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who does not assist a.parent 
at these times, is bis father's ordure. ( They go to see the 
old man.) 

Ob ! Ramu-LochGnG ! There is no hope of your father. 
Death hus stopt up all the doors, and is ready to secure 
bis prey. It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the bouse; you had better make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night. YGmS 
lias seized the locks of us all; when he will carry us off, 
he will tell nobody: therefore while there is time, stop 
the sluices. 

Rmnu-Lochunu. Ah! Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
me all at once : my father used to manage every thing : 

I ate and walked about. 1 know nothing of what is best: 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things: you have 
done these last offices for many ; having been once sick, 
a man becomes a physician: let whatever is necessary be 
done, that 1 may not be blamed. 

Another neighbour. Here is no need of hesitation; the 
play is up with the old man; let him be carried to the 
Ganges, and there cause him to hear the RamayQnii; and, 
according to circumstances, do the needful. This is not a 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow; he is 
an old man; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 

Bholanat'hu to Ram&-Lochun& 1 hear, that your 
mother will go with the old man. 

Ramu-Lochunu. I hear so from the women, and indeed 
I expected it; for she was always with my father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention ; she spoke 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un- 
happy ; and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 

Bholanat'hu. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal¬ 
wood, parched vice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers,...... 

A village conference. 

Several head-men of the villogc. O Ramti-Lochfintb 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to your 
deceased father ? You know, that the offerings to a 
bramhftn cannot be delayed beyond ten days after bis 
decease. # How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 

Ramu-Lochunu. I am not unconcerned about this; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast oi 
three days is appointed ; on those days I was too sad to 
do any thing. The ^hraddhQ of a father also, is a tre¬ 
mendous concern, an overwhelming expense; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our loss. With all this, I am driven into a state of 
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distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours 
who are to be invited to partake of the funeral offerings, 

and the dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 

* 

parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels.—My father is gone—he placed me in your 
hands—you are to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, 
let that be done *, jQyfi-Krishnu-vttndopadhy;iyfl is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere¬ 
monies ; let him have the management, and then all will 
be brought to a happy termination. 

Juyu-Krishnu. Oh ! Ramfi-Lochunit; it will be of no 
use to spend our time in mere chit chat; this will do no 
good. In the first place, let us ascertain the root, and 
then we can adjust the branches ; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the quantity of 
goods. What is your own wish ? 

Ramu-Lochiinu. Oh ! Sir ! you see, pointing to the 
family, all these, alter the shraddhu, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to koolecnEs, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name tor liberality ; strangers must be there¬ 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual festivals of 
the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man; he 
performed wonders bv the merit of his religious services; 
but he had no property; he was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be this as it may, however, if I sell every 
thing, the offerings must be presented; but I shall be 
glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand 
roopees: of this, 1 have in the house about one thousand; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not; I must sell 
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the women's ornaments, the land, and must cither beg or 
borrow. 

J&t/ii-KrishnU. Oh ! my child, if this is your plan, wc 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your father was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and you 
have two or three hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. &c. Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral offerings to two or three thousand 
roopees ? Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if you expend no more, you will be 
reproached ; we ourselves shall proclaim your meanness. 
Besides, you did not labour to procure this property; you 
have hitherto li\ed upon it; it was your father’s; and 
non' shall it not be employed for the repose of his 60 ul ? 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? How¬ 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, you must seek some person who suits your purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached; people will 
lay the fault on me.—Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take your pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 

Ramu-Lochunu. What! What! what are you doing ? 
5000!—Will writing it on paper bring in the money ? 
He who suffers, knows the pain. 

Jut/u-Krtshnu. Whut has been settled by five persons, 
must be done. You must expend this sum. 

Ram H - Loch un H. Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say; if there is no cow, wc must milk the bull. 
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Juyu-Krishnu. I have not made this estimate without 
knowing your circumstances; you will not be hurt by 
this expense. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the brarahuns, and in 
presents on dismission : you must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your rela¬ 
tions by marriage, a hundred; koolccnfi relations, one 
hundred; the heads of the cast, twenty-five; learned 
bramhQns, one hundred and twenty-five; also your parti¬ 
cular acquaintance, kayust’hfis, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must be invited ; therefore pro¬ 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 


Between two persons returned from the ceremony of pre¬ 
senting offerings to the dead. 

Ramu nat'hu. O ! SebHkQ-ramG! How did the cere¬ 
mony at Ramfi-mohfintt-choudhooree“ , s pass over ? What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 

SSbuhu-rainii. There was a large cpmpany, it is true, 
but Ramii-mohanii did not obtain much honour by it: 
the guests were dissatisfied. 

Ramu-nat'hu. Well, let us hear. Who was there ? 

S6buku-ramu. Many learned bramhQns were present, 
as JilgQnnat'htl-tfirkQ-pfinchanunfi, GhQnQshyamii-sarv- 
vQ-bhoumH, and Kanaee-nayfi-vachfispdtee, ofTrivinee; 
ShflnkfirQ-tfirkQ-vageeshfi, KantQ-vidyalQnkarQ, and 
Ramfl-daafi-siddhanttt-pflucbanfinu, ofNQdeeya; Doo- 
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lald-tdrku-vagceshd, of Satgache; Buldramd-ttlrkfi- 
bhooshdnd, of Koomard-hdttd, &c. &c. 

Ramii-nat'hu . Did these pdndits enter into any dis¬ 
cussion of the difficult points of the shastrds. 

S6bfyku-ramu. Yes. A disciple of Doolald-turkd- 
vageeshd asked Jdgdnnat’hd-tdrkd-pdnchandnd, the 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-manjdlee : he attempted 
to explain the passage, but the other not understanding 
him, Shdnktird-tdrku-vageeshd began to explain it, when 
u violent dispute commenced, and these two pdndits at¬ 
tacked each other like two tigers. Nothing but Hear, 
Hear, Hear, was uttered, while they laid hold of each 
other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain shear¬ 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pdndits 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

Ramu-nat'hu. How did he entertain the bramhdns ? 
How many relations were present; and how did he dis¬ 
miss the guests ? 

Sebuku-ramu. The allowance to the bramhdns -was 
ample/ Five or six hundred of his own cast were feasted; 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum: I have heard, that there were not 
less than filly thousand poor present. He gave to each 
poor bramhdn two roopees, and to shoodrds a roopee 
each. 

y The bramhttna, on these occasions, have an allowance of rice, oil, Ac. 
for their dinners, instead of cooked food; each one cook; for himself. 
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In the midst of the shaddhu, while the poor were wait* 
ing about the house to be dismissed, no loss than three 
women were delivered in the open air. Ramil-mohtinil 
bore all the expenses usual on these occasions, and gave 
the mothers three or four roopees each. Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the feasti Some persons 
eluded the inspection of the door-keepers, and went into 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance several 
times over. 

Between two Hindoos just returned from the festival of 

Doorga. 

KrishnU. Ramh-dasu ! The feasfat Rajeevu-mookhooj- 
y a’s last night was very excellent—was it not ? 

Ramu-dasu. What was the expense, think you l 

Krishnu. A thousand roopees. 

Ramu-dasu. What! It did not amount to seven hun¬ 
dred. 

Krishnu. Not more than seven hundred ! The sweet¬ 
meats amounted to ten mtins ;* there were also fifteen 
mil ns of curds; three of clarified butter ; four of flour; 
thirty of rice; five of oil; half a miln of wax candles; 
three muns of milk; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopees; ornaments presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees; brass, and other utensils, valued at filly 
roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers took 
away one hundred and fifty; the musicians thirty; the 


* Right hundred lbs. 
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bloody sacrifices of buffalos, rams, and goats, fifty ; the 
fees to the officiating priests, twenty-five; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, fifty; fish, fifteen ; beds, 
twenty-five roopees; and other things without number. 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Ramu-dasu . Well, there might be as much as that 
expended; but there ought to have been more sweet¬ 
meats ; and the food was neither good nor sufficient: 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat. 

Krishna. It might be so—but was not the image 
beautiful 2 

Ramu-dasu. Beautiful! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture than a proper image. 
Besides, Mohiin, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf¬ 
falo’s head at one stroke: that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 

KrishnU. You seem to have gone to the festival only 
to find fault. What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Ramu-dasu. Yes, yes; these passed off very well; 
but the officiating bramhiln was a most stupid fellow : he 
was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go on 
with nothing without a prompter. 

Krishnu. Did you take notice of the songs ? How at¬ 
tentive the hearers were! How astonishingly well the 
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song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if Htirod- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respect* 
ing Krishnfl too were new, and it was exactly like the lan¬ 
guage of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, I confess, were rather low and mean. 

Between a voishnuvu and a disciple of the female deities , 

a shaktu . 

Shaktu. O VoishnQvu-t’hakoor. You were at the 
festival at Ugrii-dweepQ. What number of people might 
there be ? 

Voishnuvu. There was a very large assembly; not 
fewer than a lack (100,000). 

Shaktu. Did they all see T’bakoor-Gopee-nat’htf?* 
and what did each give ? b 

Voishnuvu. Some gave one ana ; c some two, and the 
rich much more, each according to his ability. 

Shaktu. Well. What did it cost you ? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained.* 1 

Voishnuvu . It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

Shaktu. Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is Ghosh Q-t’hakoor to you ? 

* The Image. b It is usual for the relations (though poor) of the per¬ 
son who has a festival at his house, and for rich men, who come to bow to 
the image, to cast some money at the feet of the image, and then prostrate 
themselves before it. 

* Two-pence. d Rich men, at this festival, entertain companies of 
volshntlvtis two days together, in honour of Ghosb&-t’hakoor,tto whose 
manes the rice is presented by the god of the place, Gopee-nat’htt* 


T 
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Voishn&vH. All the ghosais entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 

ShaktH. What benefit will there be in feeding a par¬ 
cel of women.® Why not entertain bramhtins ? 

Voishnuvu. You bramhtins cannot bear to see any one 
honoured or feasted except yourselves. You can converse 
on nothing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits ? 

Shaktu. No doubt, your Choitilnyu and NityaniindQ, 
the two brothers, whom you foolishly consider as incarna¬ 
tions of Krishnu and Buluramu, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosfln and Hosain, the two Mttsiilman brothers, 
do for their followers. 

Voishnuvii. And—as your Hatishoorer-ma r will do for 
you, a parcel of drunkards and eaters of hogs’ flesh. 8 

Respecting an absent person , who neglects the ceremonies 

of religion. 

Voikoont'hu. How is Ramu-chiirunii ? I suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 

RamU-jui/u. Yes. He brings liis money home and 


e Female mendicants of loose character, called voishnuvees. 

1 A name of abuse given to Doorga, as the mother of Gttn&hd, who has 
an elephaut’s head: hatee, elephant; coord, the elephant’s trunk; ina, 
mother. 

* The bramhtins and regular Hindoos despise the voishntivtis, as an op- 
start sect, whose system is a departure from the old one j and the voishnti- 
vus, on the other haud, reproach the shakttis, because some of this sect eat 
flesh and driak spirits. 
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buries it, or lets it out to usurp, at an ana per month on 
the roopee. 1 ' He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the 
manes of his ancestors, and never entertains bramhttns, 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites as 
few as possible. 

Voikoont'hu. I have heard, that his sons are very 
loose in their conduct; that all their married neighbours 
are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of bramhfins. 

Ramu-juyu. It is but too true: this is the case, not 

M 

only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Junhoo swallowed Gilnga in her descent from heaven, 
the kalee-yoogti is swallowing up all the religion that is 
left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person , and restoring him again to 

his cast. 

At an assembly of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramu- 
Rayfi ! you are the head man of the villageit is there¬ 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing: 
we can no longer have intercourse with HuliidhfirO- 
chQkrQburttcc. 

Ramu-Rayu. Why ? 

Kanaee. You, Sir, know what took place formerly : at 

k More than 35 per cent. 

T 2 
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present he has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman : 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he goes 
and eats every where.—Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the womb—and the noise of this is 
gone over all the village. With such a person therefore 
we cannot eat. 

Ram&-Ray&. If this is true, it is very bad; and 
nobody can have intercourse with him; but let him be 
called. 


Huludhuru arrives, and says to Ramu-llayQ, Why 
have you called me, Sir ? 


Ramu-Rayu. Why?—You know, that for a long time 
back, you have been in a disorderly way : nobody has 
visited you; but through my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, I hear, that you have 
been guilty of destroying your illegitimate child in the 
womb: you have broken down the fence, and gone into 
forbidden ground: and your friends have now utterly 
renounced you .—He goes away very sad . 


[After two years, during which time Hilliidhfirii had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appears before the village council.] 

Ram&-Rayitj addressing the villagers assembled, says* 
O Sirs I may I be heard ? They reply, what commands, 
Sir. 


Ramu-Rayu- You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a friend; he lays hold of your feet. If ten per¬ 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, righf; and the strength of ten 
united becomes that of a lion. You see this man, cast 
off by you for many days; lie has endured misery equal 
to his sin; and he comes to me with his distress con* 
tinually, whether I am sitting, eating, or sleeping. I 
have told him to solicit pardon from door to door; and 
that against your will I can do nothing. 'He says, ( God 
is now on my left; I cannot shew my face, and nobody 
speaks a kind word to me.’ He knows that you respect 
me, and therefore he comes to me. Whatever may have 
been his fault formerly, let that go; he is now very 
anxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure: you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour. 

One of the company. Favour I How can that be, 
Ramti-Rayfi ! Do you mean to receive A/mhack, or his 
concubine ? I suppose, you, Sir, have before this be¬ 
stowed your favours on the concubine. Do you wish ,us 
all to become MitsQlmans ? Well—you are at the head 
of the village—all respect you—nobody will run back if 
you advance; let the wedding feast be kept at your 
house. 

Another. Dismiss this filthy subject; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it. 
Besides, how can you go into this business; be was 
warned by a thousand persons not to go into this connec¬ 
tion. Day and night he staid at this woman’s; and I 
suppose he has eaten with her; what should hinder ? 
And now j’ou hear of an abortion ; and this has been pro¬ 
claimed as by the sound of the drum. True^ he is a very 
proper subject for favour; two or three others in the vil¬ 
lage are anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, Sir, 
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can do every thing; you can kill, and then cook, what 
you please; but we are poor people; we cannot. If I 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the other day, 
and have sat down with the Mfisulmans. 

Another. Oh ! friend, don’t forbid it—let the thirty- 
six casts all eat together. 

Ramu-Rayu (to himself). I suppose then, Hdltidhtt- 
rtt’s sin is still upon him; for if ten persons are not well 
disposed towardr. him, it seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do you intend then, Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death ? When we come into the 
world, every one does good and evil, and sometimes a 
person falls into a snare ; but you have already punished 
this culprit as far as possible: for two years he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying in his house as a 
corpse.— Whispering to Hulitdhuru , and advising him to 
put his garment round his neck , and fall at their feet — 

Huludhuril does so, and Ramu-Rayu continues, See, 
Gentlemen, would you tread on the dead ? Is there any 
thing left to punish? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so—and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands. I will only add one word, For my sake, 
forgive him—bestow this alms on roe. 

One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well—a bramhiin has fallen—it is right to pity the mise¬ 
rable ; but if it is beyond pur power? We can lift a hun¬ 
dred weight,, but we cannot raise a ton. We can stop 
one mouth, but how shall we stop a thousand ? 

Ramu-Rayu. Gentlemen, I only want your consent— 
ind then, I will manage all the rest: you know, that 
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money can do all things; only pardon the culprit, and 
two or three of us will see what he is worth, and examine 
how every thing can be brought about. 

They consent , and the assembly breaks up. [Sometimes, 
when the persons who have been bribed to consent, are 
called to eat with the culprit, they hang back, complain¬ 
ing that the money has been unequally distributed ; they 
reproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.] 


SECT. VI .—Specimens of Letters. 

“tot 0 ' ]-> 

otto 3°lto 

ftoto ii iSstos $t3t< “lMtflu l 

W strati urWnreri 

^iFH 'tri gftoi Tr*f=rtf6c *firTto 

Translation. 

Shree Shree Hfiree. My Preserver. 

I, Rara-MohBn-d6v&*shiirm0nfl, who am supported by 
thee, with respect make this request: On Friday, the 17th 
of AshwinB, will he the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the 
image, and partake of the offerings, three days. By this 
letter I invite you. This. 14th AshwinB. 

t 4 
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Letter from a Mother to her son. 

Shree Shrce Ramii. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Hfiree-nat’hfl-bundopadhyayd, my 
son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee I write as follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
blessings rest on you. More particularly; 1 am happy 
in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acquainted witli its contents. I 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram- 
Mohun-senB; and have expended it in the manner di¬ 
rected, as you will perceive. 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent, and that therefore you cannot come to be 
present at the festival of Shree Shrce Eeshwflree. 1 This 
is very strange. It is now almost three years since you 
went from home. You are my only son ; I am constantly 
full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may. without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way to see you. What more shall I write ? 

The Answer. 

Shree Shree Doorga. 

I Htiree-nafhtt-devO-shQrmQnO, your servant, bowing 
innumerable times, respectfully write. Through your 

1 The goddess Doorga is here understood, though Eeihwttree signifies 
merely a goddess. 
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blessing, my present and future happiness are secure. 

I received your letter, and am become acquainted with the 
particulars; but you do not write what things are pre¬ 
pared for the worship of Sliree Sliree Eeshwuree : please 
to order them to be written. You write, that unless I 
come to the festival, you will come even thus far to see me. 
What can I do My employer does not grant me leave to 
come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. I 
dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence; who 
knows but he may be angry ? Therefore I write. Be 
not on any account anxious about me. I am well in 
every respect. As soon as I get leave, I will hasten home. 
This. 

S 

Directions upon the. above three letters. —1. To my sup¬ 
porter liamu-chrirunri-bundyopadoyayu Muhashfiyfi’s ex- 
cellent feet, I write this. 2. To the fortunate HQrec- 
nat’hd-bfindyopadhyayB, my son, more beloved than my 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as follows. 
3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Mutee, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed/ and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy; 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in¬ 
dicate the seven 6eas, the four vddds, and the sun and 
moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oath, not to 
violate its contents —Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post: letters, &c. were always 


k Saccliarum Sara. 
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sent to a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themselves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
exceedingly facilitated. 


SECT. VII .—Specimens of Songs. 

THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person. When em¬ 
ployed about the most trifling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulky substance, they ani¬ 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obscene.—I give a specimen of 
one or two of their most innocent songs, as exhibiting a 
part of their public manners. 

j By a disappointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma l 1 wilt thou shew thy father’s 
qualities ; m 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivfl;) 
Thou art merciful—the destroyer of fear— 

Thy name is Tara," why art thou then so cruel to thy dis¬ 
ciples ? 

O Ma! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and givest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel! 

1 Ma, Mother. m Doorga ie considered aa the daughter of the moan- 

tain Himai&yfi, HimO signifies cold. * Tara, saviour. 
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Looking with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one;) 

Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 

Another , by a forsaken Mistress. 

In this unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the mouth, but hollow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon in my hand, 0 only sorrow surrounds 
me. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeing and 
hearing, I am become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 

Another , by a Lover to Ms Mistress. 

Why, full of wrath, do you not examine ? 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

If you are out of my sight for a minute, 

I die of grief; I consider this minute one hundred ,yoogtis. p 
As the bird ChatiikQ sips no water but that of the clouds, 
And without this water dies—so am I towards thee. 
Chorus. Why, full of wrath, &c. 

Another. Krishnu and the Milk-maids. 

He, on whose feet Brfimha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily; he who is the riches of GolOkti,* the 
milk-maids of Vrfiju seek as a cow-herd. 

0 The messing of thu is, I thought I had obtained something wonderful, 
but I am overwhelmed in disappointment. 

’ The stttytt joogH was 1,728,000 years. 

* GolGktt is the heaven of Krishnii. 
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Oh! beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the 
flute-playing (Krishna). Ye foolish milk-maids; ye know 
him not. Burning with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress, you will wander up and down, weeping for 
your beloved GovindQ (KrishnQ.) 

See ! He whose excellencies excite NarudB, overcome 
with love, to sing; Shivil to dance; Ooorga to clap her 
hands; Nttndee to beat his cheeks; r the tyger skin to 
fall from ShivQ’s back, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name, HQree, HQree, the top ofKoilasQ trembles;—(this 
KrishnQ) the milk-maids of VrQjQ call, day and night, the 
butter-stealer.’— Chorus. Oh 1 beloved Radha! for this 
fault, &c. 

O beloved ! (Radha), that Krishnu, the mark of whose 
foot is impressed on millions of holy places, as GQya, 
GQnga, &c; from the hairs of whose body, IndrQ, YQmil, 
SagQrQ, Prit'hivcc, 1 &c. arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending in chariots, perform with fasting; 
this KrishnQ, to appease thy anger, thou causedsit to fall at 
thy feet" in the wilderness of NikoonjQ. Chorus. Oh! 
beloved Radha ! for this fault. See. 

DhroovQ, the moonec, became a yogee, to obtain the 
dust of his teet, who came and laid hold of thine; he whom 
Brumha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a common 
man. Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over his 
neck, spoke to thee with sweet words. Thou knewest 
him not; but thou wilt know at last. 

r a bound of joy produced by striking the check with the thumb* 

• Krishna is charged with stealing butter from the homes of the milk-men, 
when a boy. 1 The earth* 

* On one occasion, KrishnQ fell at Radha’s feat V) remove her jealousy. 
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Chorus. Oh! beloved Radlia ! for this fault, &c. 

Musical Instruments. The following are the names of 
those used among the Hindoos:—Dholii, a drum, used at 
all the Hindoo festivals.—Kara, another kind of drum, 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other. Dhak, a, 
double drum. Jordghaee, a small and large drum joined 
together. Damama, a large kettle-drum. Nagara, a 
small kettle-drum. Jdyddhak, a drum used in the march 

9 

of an army to battle, or alter a victory. Jdgddoombflrfi, 
a tabor suspended from the neck, upon which the per¬ 
former plays while dancing. Tasa, a drum, or rather a 
skin fastened to a metal pan. Dilmpu, a hand drum; or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. Mridflngtt, and Na- 
duld, drums formed like barrels. Dholdkd, another kind 
of drum. Tuviilu, a tabor, having the skin fastened on 
an earthen pot or a piece of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
like the Dflinpu, but smaller, with the skin fastened 
on an earthen pot. Kangsyfi, a cymbal. Kansee, 
a small cymbal. KhfinjOrce, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragees, while singing the praises of 
Krishnti. JuliUurungfi : seven metal cups, of different 
sizes, filled with water, and beaten with thin sticks, com¬ 
pose this instrument. Swfir&*mdngdlu, a number of 
reeds joined together, and beaten with the fingers. Khrtt- 
talO, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together. Khdmtik, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather abov'e and below, beaten with the fingers. 
Tooree, a trumpet. Yank, a French horn. Rdntishinga, 
a brass horn, like the horn of a buffalo. Bhordngd, 
a straight trumpet.—Sanaee, a hautboy; the body is 
sometimes part of a bamboo—Ydngshee, a kind of flute. 
MorchttngC and Ldpherec, instruments resembling 
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Jetvs’-harps. Setara, and Tumboora, instruments with 
three strings, played with the fingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingee, the Indian vio- 
lin. Sharinda, another sort. Pinakfi, a stringed instru¬ 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastened at each 
end, the mouths covered with skins. The performer has 
in his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. Kflpilasii, an instrument composed of a stringed 
board resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, on which is fixed a thing like 
a thimble. Viiena, a lute. Trinfintree, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Suptuswura, a lute with seven 
strings. 

The Hindoos have various instruments for beating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may harmonize. 


SECT. VIII. —Pantomimical Entertainments. 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoisht’hO, AsharO, Shravunu, Bhadrfi, and 
Ashwinil, assemblies are formed in the night, to see the 
pantomimes called Tatra, which refer to the histories of 
Krisbnfi, Ramil, Shiva, and Ooorga. 

I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
to the history of Krishntl: Manfi-bhungh, or the removing 
of Radh a’s jealousy.—Kaittnk a-bhOnj ttn d, the removal of 
Rhadha'B disgrace for cohabiting with Krishntt.—Pootflna- 
bQdha, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kttngsil 
to destroy Krisbnd.—Pr&l&mbil-bQdhfl, the destruction of 
Prill ttmbil, another titan sent byKilngsO against Krishnik-**; 
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Danu-khGndu, certain tricks of KrishnU with the milk* 
maids.—Nouka-khundU, Krishnii and the milk-maids 
going upon the water in pleasure boats.—Bustru-hGrGnii, 
Krishnu running away with the clothes of the milk-maids 
while they are bathing.—KaliyG-dGmfinG, the killing of a 
great serpent by Krishnii.—UkroorG-sttngbadU, the journey 
of Krishnu to Mut'hoora.—Dootee-sungbadU, Radha’s in¬ 
viting KrishnG to come back to her to Vrinda-vQnG.<-~ 
VGkasooru-bUdhu, Krishna's destroying VukG, a titan.— 
iiasd, Krishna’s play with the milk-inaids in the woods 
of Vrinda-vttna.—YOnmGyatra, the history of Krishna’s 
birth.— KGngsG-budhu, or the slaying of KUngsG.-—> 
Gosht'ha yatra, the childish play of KrishnG with the 
children of the milk-men.—Radhika-raja; Radha, with all 
sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 

The entertainment called ManG-bhGngG is founded on 
a story, the meaning of which is as follows : Radha sent 
for KrishnG to meet her in the forest of Nikoonja; but 
as he was going, another of his mistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Early the next day, KrishnG 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered him to be driven away. KrishnG was 
very uneasy, and sent people to conciliate her, but in 
Vain. At length, he assumed the form of Shivu, and, as 
a mendicant yogec, his body covered with ashes, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drugs, &c. went to beg, at the 
house of Ay 0 nO-Ghosh 0, Radha’s husband. Ay Una’s 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, saying, he would receive alms 
only from the virtuous. AyGnG’s two sisters were equally 
unacceptable; but, he would take ittrom Radha. Radha 
came, and told him to ask for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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than that she would be reconciled to KrishnQ. In this 
way itadha's jealousy was removed. 

The following introductory scenes occur in every yatra 
respecting Krishnd; Eight or ten boys are fancifully 
dressed, to represent KrishnQ, Radha, NQndQ-GhoshQ, 
iJuluraiuG, Yushoda, Shree-damtt, SoobulQ, NarQdu, 
VyasQ-devu, &c. These boys repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while different instru¬ 
ments of music are played. After they have danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Narutlfl appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a fiddle 
in his hand; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant VyasQ- 
ddvu; after calling twenty times, he gives him no answer; 
but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men; and, making certain 
indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, first on 
one side, and then on the other. He next dismounts^ and 
sipgs droll songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
however, makes the multitude laugh. Narildu again calls 
him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 
song, half jest, pretends not to hear. NarOdQ now gives 
him a slap ; but be, as though he felt it not, asks the mul¬ 
titude if some one is beating another, ds he heard the 
sound of 6laps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
NarQdii calls him, when he makes some foolish answer; 
but at length he and NarQdii come together, and the latter 
asks him where he has been, upon which Borne low con¬ 
versation takes place, like that of two mountebanks on a 
stage in England. When this is ended, NarudC tells his 
man to call Krisliuu, and he goes to one side of the crowd, 
and begins to talk with the person who personates the god, 
telling him, that NarQdQ wishes to see him. As soon as 
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he appears, NarOdvl prostrates himself before him, and, 
rising, passes some compliments on KrishnQ. Five or six 
person*, preceded by a head singer, then make their up* 
pearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the enter¬ 
tainment; after which NarfidO and Krishnd dance, to 
which Narudit adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishnd and his mistresses, singing to¬ 
gether. The meaning of one of these songs is, that the 
women, though they love Krishntt to distraction, and 
though their very existence depends upon seeing him, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named Rfitiind, a female about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. 
This woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con¬ 
tinued till the old woman asks her if she will go to Mtt- 
t’hoora market. She says, No : I am the daughter of a 
great man ; I have other things to mind. Do you think I 
can go to MQt'hoora market? After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment; and when this 
happens to be what is called Manil-bhQngO, a number of 
performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversa¬ 
tions take place, which are partly recited in song: Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishnil by his com¬ 
panions. 


nr 
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Very frequently a yatra is prolonged till near morning. 
Flambeaus, and other artificial lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great a 
degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of 
the English stage. When a wealthy spectator is pleased, 
he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated per- 
forraer. Sometimes one person, at his own expense, hires 
the performers, and has the farce on his own premises; 
at other times, several persons join, and continue these 
entertainments for a month together, and expend as much 
as one, two, or even four hundred roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 

By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a strong 
interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often veiy indecent, and the whole, by ex¬ 
citing a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licentiousness, 
produces a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both young and old. The entertainments which relate to 
the lascivious Krishnii are most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crowds; while those which are taken from 
the histories of Ramil and Doorga, excite much less atten¬ 
tion. To this is to be added another lamentable fact, that 
the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious: indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from these scenes, inflamed with 
lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 
his final blessedness: having heard the names and actions 
of the gods repeated, he is assured he has been doing a 
meritorious action, although bis own mind, and the minds 
of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned 
with brutal and obscene images. 
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SECT. IX. —Of Deaths, Funeral Ceremonies , Sfc: 

WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations 
carry him on his bed, or on a litter, to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river ; x and this practice is often attended with very 
cruel circumstances : a person, in his last agonies, is 
dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the 
coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, to 
the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, till he expires/ 

When a person is brought down to the river Bide, if he 
is able to see his friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few words to him ; u O Khoortt !* 
do you know me?” “Yes I do.” “ How are you ?” 
“ I am well. What need is there that I should stay here, 
if Gilnga will but give ine a place.”—“ True, KhoorH, that 
is all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a 
superior, he says—“ Through your blessing, let me go to 
Gilnga;" if to an inferior, he says, u Pray for me, that 
Gilnga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of ‘ 
his worldly troubles : “ One thing respecting which I am 
uneasy is, I have not given in marriage my two daughters: 

• * The Hindoo ferrymeu make persons pay a very high price for carrying 
dead bodies across rivers on *heir way to the Ganges. 

r I have heard Mfisftlman boatmen, who are not the most tender-hearted 
creatures in the world, reproach the Hindoos on these occasions with great 
vehemence. 

* KhooiQ signifies uncle. The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
relations, Though there is no relationship. When two neighbours meet, the 
elder addresses the younger by the name of brother. A younger addresses 
an elder b$ the names uncle, elder brother, or grahd-fathcr’s brother (t’ba- 
koor-dada). 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide—nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
funeral offerings;—but you are here; do you contrive 
that my family may not remain unclean 1 for want of the 
means of performing these last rites; and 9ee that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men.” 
The other replies,, “ Oh! Khoord ! put away these 
thoughts: repeat the names of the gods.”. Some other 
person says, “ Oh! Khoord ! Khooree b wishes to come 
and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her 
to come ; or, he says, “ I am going—what can she do ? 
Here are people to wait upon me: she will only increase 
grief.” Some one again addresses him: Oh ! Khoord ! 
perform Voiturdnee.”' He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of hiB soul: the shaldgramd is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it se¬ 
veral times; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and gi¬ 
ven to the bramhdns; parts of different poorands are 
read j the bramhdns are feasted, &c. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man 
of some property, he directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Gdya, to perform the funeral 

■ xhe members of a family remain unclean, and are cut off from all hope* 

after death, till tins ceremony is performed. 

Khoorce, aunt. 

« That ia, perform the ceremonies for securing a passage across the river 
of death. These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or the value of a coiv; or the commutation of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
iec», llicc, clarified butter, Ac. are also offered to Vishnoo. 
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rites in his name. Fifty roopees are often expended, 
sometimes thousands, in this work of extricating the soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the hands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual guide. 
He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhitn, to offer worship daily to the lingu in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a shoodrii, he 
gives a legacy to the bramhun whom he has called the 
son of his alms .' 1 He also directs the division of his pro¬ 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow.—According to the Hindoo law, the sons 
have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying bramhun of Seranipore to his elder 
brother : “ I have bought a piece of land by the side of 
the Ganges; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
be built ; c and if my widow should survive, you will che- 

4 A young bramhun adopted by a shoodrii, but uot taken to his house. 

* It is considered as an act of great merit, thus to assist persons in coming 
to bathe in the Ganges : these flights of steps are therefore very numerous in 
great towns and their precincts. For many miles up the river, from Cal¬ 
cutta, innumerable flights of these steps are erected, up and down which the 
inhabitants are seen ascending and descending continually, but especially 
mornings and evenings at the time of bathing. Below the steps, crowds of 
men, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, and perform those daily cere¬ 
monies of their religiou which are connected with ablutions. Seeing the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very devout 
race: some, witli their eyes closed, are meditating on the form of Shiva, or 
their guardian deity; others, with raised hands, are worshipping the rising 
or setting sun; others are pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer; others are washing their 
poita, &c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per¬ 
il 3 
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rish her/ Two daughters, very young, will be left; you 
will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, 
and give them in marriage to koolecnfi bramhfins ;* give 
to each a house, ornaments according to custom ; a thou¬ 
sand roopees ready money, a little land, &c. You will 
also perform the different ceremonie9 h as usual.” 


forming these ceremonies. The bathers go into the water with a clotb round 
their loins: when up to the breast, they take off this doth, and wash it; 
then put it on again, and, after coming out of the water change this cloth 
for another. In takiig off the only piece of cloth that covers them, and 
putting on another, though they are surrounded with numbers of people, 
yet they do it in such a manner, that no one is put to the blush. To see a 
European woiuau walking arm in arm with her husband, overwhelms the 
Bengalees with astouishtueut, yet for Hindoo womeu to bathe with the men 
appears to them neither indelicate nor improper. 

f That is, should she not burn on the funeral pile. 

* Notwithstanding this predilectiou for kooleeniis, they are more corrupt 
in their manners than any of the Hindoos. I have heard of a kooleenu 
bramhun, who, after marrying sixty-five wives, carried off another man’s 
wife, by personating her husband. Many of the kooleenfis have a very 
numerous posterity: I select five examples; though they might easily be 
multiplied; Oodfiyd-chusdru, a bramhfin, latent Bagna-para, had sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty-five daughters.— 
Ramttrkitikuru, a bramhun, late of Koosh&dil, had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, ami twenty-seven daughters.—-Vislinoo-ramu, a bramhOu, late of 
G&ndftltt-para, had sixty wives, twenty-five sous, and fifteen daughters.'— 
ijOuree-ctiOrOuu, a bramhttu, late of Teernee, had forty-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, aud sixteen daughters.—Rttiuakantu, a bramhOn, late of BosQdQ- 
roonee, had eighty-two vxives, eighteen sons, aud twenty-six daughters: 
this man died about the year 1810, at the age of 85 years or more, and was 
married, for the last time, only three months before his death. Most of 
these marriages are sought after by the relations of'the female, to keep up 
the honour of their families; and the children of these marriages invariably 
remain with their mothers, and are maintained by the relations of these fe¬ 
males : in some cases, a kooleenO father does not know his own children. 

k He here alludes to the daily ceremonies of worship, and to those con¬ 
nected with the public festivals. Some families celebrate the festivals of 
Krislin'u, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Doorga, Kfcltt, 4c. 
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As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, 
if he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat the names of Nara- 
yunu, Brilmha, GQnga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If he is a voishnflvQ, they tell him to repeat 
the name of MQha-prQbhoo, Krishnu, Radha, (fee. The 
poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The 
dying man repeats these names as well as he is able; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon these 
gods, in which they also join him: eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of ex¬ 
piring,' he tells them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend 

M 

to this according to their own judgment. Just before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &c. of the dying man, and with one 
of their fingers write on this mud the name of some de¬ 
ity ; they also pour water down his throat; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; and, 
in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after 
lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried down to the river side revive, and return 
home again ; but scarcely any instances are known of per¬ 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
cases of sudden and alarming sickness, many are actually 

1 A perplexing Cate .—The astrologer (doivOgnu), looking at a tick Hin¬ 
doo, Bays, He is under the influence of such an evil star: he ought to cele¬ 
brate the worship of the nine planets. A bramhfin examines his case, and 
says, be is suffering for the sins of a former birth: there is no reihedy. A 
physician feels his pulse, and says, this man has a fever; he ought to take 
some medicine. 

u 4 
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Murdered by these violent means of sending men to Gun- 
ga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, and not within 
bight of the river, it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo¬ 
men to go near the corpse, and make a loud and mournful 
crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength ot mind, nor Christian principles, to serve as “an 
anchor to the soul” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following: 

“Ah! my HQree-das! where is he gone?—Ah! my 
child ! my child ! 

“ My golden-image HQree-das, who has taken ?—Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

“ i nourished and reared him, where is he gone ?—Ah ! 
my child! &c. 

“ Take me with thee—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ He played round me like a golden top—Ah ! my 
child! &c. 

“ Like his face I never saw one—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Let fire devour the eyes of men k —Ah ! my child! dec. 

“ The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother ! 
Mother !) Ah ! my child ! dec. 

k When people saw the child they said—“ O what a fine child ! what a 
beautiful child!'* &c. To the evil eyes, or desires, of her neighbours she 
attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore prays, that, as fire catches 
the thatch, aud consumes the house, so the eyes of these people may be 
burnt out. 
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“ Ah! my child; saying Ma! come into my lap—Ah ! 
my child! &c. 

“ Who shall now drink milk:—Ah ! njy child >” &c. 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar¬ 
ment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort her, by 
using those arguments which a state of heathenism sup¬ 
plies : as, “ Why do you weep ? Why destroy your health $ 
If the child had been designed to be yours, it would not 
have died. This is the fruit of children: they come to 
give us sorrow: they come not to bestow pleasure. What 
did the mother of Ramfi-Krishnu do? Did she her 
son back? Two of the sons of such a great mail'died; 
was he able to bring them back ? If crying would do, why 
cry alone ? Half a dozen of us would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somebody’s 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest' 
value on him, and therefore you weep; but if he had 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you.—Go 
—go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son; but an enemy ; he has only brought 
sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity; that will do you good 
hereafter. Why weep for him ?” 

To this the mourner replies : te Ah ! mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was this a child to be forgotten ? 
His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ah ! my 
child !—Since it was born, the master never staid in the 
house: he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.”—She now, perhaps, breaks out again more 
violently—“ Who shall now stay in my lap ?—Ah 1 my 
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child! my child 1” &c.—Poor women not unfrequently 
break out in vehement exclamations against the god Yfl- 
mfi, (death): ‘*Ah! thou wretch YOmft! Was this in 
thy mind ?” 

If it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, 
the mother dwells on the support which such a son was to 
the family, as, 

“ Our support is gone—Ah! my child! my child ! 

“ Now, who will bring roopees ?—Ah! my child!” &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it in some such strains as these: 

“ Mother, where is she gone ?—Ah ! my mother! my 
mother! 

“ You are gone, but what have you left for me r —Ah! 
my mother! &c. 

“ Whom shall I now call mother, mother ?—Ah ! my 
mother! &c. 

“ Where shall T find such a mother ?—Ah! my mo¬ 
ther !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to be heard u great way off. Sometimes they are accom¬ 
panied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many ca¬ 
ses before this takes place, preparations are made to 
burn the body. 1 I have seen the wood lying by the side 

* The burning of the body is oue of the first ceremonies which the Hin- 
dooe perform for the help of the dead in a future state. If the ceremony 
has not been attended to, the offerings to the manes, &c. cannot be perform* 
ed. If a person is so poor as not to be able to proride wood, cloth, clarified 
hotter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, hi 
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of the sick person while he wa* still living. The person 
being dead, his son takes up water, in a new pot, 
and, while the priest™ reads the prayer, puts linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on his father's head, 
as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied by a prayer 
to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them all. Then the son, throw¬ 
ing away tiie old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth, over 
which Die wood is laid: about 3001b. of wood is sufficient 
to consume a single body The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little ‘ Clarified butter, and Indian pitch,are also poured 
upon the wood ; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed 
on the pile, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan- 

must beg among his neighbours. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt, without the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may be performed over an image of the deceased person made of the blades 
of kooshfl grass. 

■ Some braiuhtttia are employed by shoddrtts in repeating tbe prayers for 
the dead, bat they are greatly despised. 

• “ There were abundance of presentt thrown into tbe fatal flames, of 
several sorts: these consisted, for tbe most part, of costly garments and 
perfames, thrown on She body as it burned/' '—Konnot$' 9 $ Roman Antique 
tin, vol. I, p. 357* 
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tains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of 
the toolsee, See. are offered in a ball to the deceased, re¬ 
peating his name and family. The heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three® times, with face 
averted/ and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire; after which, those present set the pile on fire all 
round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion; sinned knowingly or unknowingly, 
he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours ; the smell is extremely offen¬ 
sive when no pitch is used. Three or four relations ge¬ 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, it may so happen that some bony 
p^irts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge¬ 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie¬ 
ces, and consumed; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt. 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river. The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when he assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case. 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the frying of fat, and that when 
he beat his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 

° “ At the funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, as soon as the 
wood was lighted, the soldiers, and all the company, made a solemn course 
three times round the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we hare numerous examples in history."— Kennett. 

r “ The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
they did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity, and not willingly."— Ibid. 
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with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity 
of melted fat. At the close, the heir, tuking seven sticks, 
a span long, in his hand, walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circuraatri¬ 
bulation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water is now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. They then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, spill the water, and 
then, crying Huree-bul, or huzza! they depart. 

The persons who have burnt the dead become unelean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a poita, the heir at law 

goes home. Yet a son cannot eat or drink on the day of 

• 

his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; they put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit it out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take olf their necklaces, refrain from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

• 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce¬ 
remony. Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have left property, 
are burnt, but no one can put fire to the mouth, or per¬ 
form any other funeral ceremony, except that of merely 
burning the body. It is considered as a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female* 1 relation to perform the last 
offices for the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies 
into the river, is, in many places, a dreadful nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap¬ 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per¬ 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri¬ 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 

O 

VUhnoo, Yflmfi, Ugnee,Shivfi, Sooryu, Vayoo, and other 
gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnflvfls, when a person is 
carried to the river side, on the approach of death, he is 
preceded by songs and music 1 have heard of a Hindoo 

t A wife or a daughter may perform the ceremonies for the dead, but they 
are not considered as so meritorious as when performed by a son. 
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at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was pre¬ 
ceded, in this journey to the river, by a hundred large 
drums, and a great number of friends, singing, “ Ch£la 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead; 
sometimes they bury their widows alive/ The mendicant 
voishnOviis (voiragees) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the tooliisee plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the grave, and sometimes planting 
the tolBsec upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture; place tooliisee leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c.; write the name of Krishnd on the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; en¬ 
circle the neck with a toldsec bead roll, and a garland of 
flowers, and fll.1 up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom¬ 
panying if, are considered as necessary to a person’s hap¬ 
piness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body; which is 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 


SECT. X .—Remarks on the tendency of the Hindoo 
Institutions, and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess a powerful in- 


r For an account of this practice, lee toI. H. page HO. 
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fluence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the 
author wishes to conclude this volume with a few observa¬ 
tions. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at¬ 
tention. Admitting that many well-founded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in the persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even the meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma¬ 
tion of the marriage; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perhaps 
becomes a widow,—and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to ppeak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un¬ 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dan¬ 
gerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. 
Not a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos; 
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and possibly not twenty females, blest with the common 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning, are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system, which dooms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal igno- 
ranee! 

This deficiency in the education and information of fe¬ 
males not only prevents their becoming agreeable compa¬ 
nions to'their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them 
that instruction which lays the foundation of future excel¬ 
lence : by which tender offices, European mothers become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simplest elements of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, and every por¬ 
tion of history.—It might be possible, however, by se¬ 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science, as additions 
to their present plan of education, were proper books 
prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofs of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social 
circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institu¬ 
tions of the Hindoos; for who'will deny, that to the com¬ 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very much of the 
politeness and urbanity which is found in the manners of 
modern times amongst European nations ? 

x 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines¬ 
timable benefits of education ; even their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com¬ 
plete depression: thus the divine Munoo;“ Women 
have no business with the text of the vedii; thus is 
the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of 
luw, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed 
rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem¬ 
per, their want of settled affection, and their perverse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from their husbands. Mfinoo 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, 
and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi¬ 
lity, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and night 
must women be held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.” 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease with which 
a man may put away liis wife, 1 must be highly unfavour¬ 
able to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only ne¬ 
cessary for a man to call his wife by the name of mother, 1 
and all connubial intercourse is at an end: this is the 
only bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and 
burn them alive: but the perpetual degradation and starva- 


• “ A barren wife nay be superseded by another in the eighth year; she 
whoee children are ail dead, iu the tenth : she who brings forth oqly daugh¬ 
ter*, in the eleventh; she who speak,* unkindly, without delay.*'— Munoo. 

* A person who may be an occasional visitor, not unfrequentiy addresses 
himself in this manner to the females of the family, as a pledge for the purity 
of his behaviour. 
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tion to which those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how¬ 
ever mild, surely demands the reprehension of every in¬ 
dividual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature.—In some parts of India, children are as much an 
article of sale as goats or poultry. 

The division of the whole population into different 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest degree, to the general 
happiness: it is not the creation of different orders 
founded on merit, property, &c. which stilt leaves all the 
social and benevolent feelings in unconstrained operation, 
but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the 
Jews against' the Samaritans had : “ How is it, that thou, 
heiog a Jew, askest drink of me who am a woman of 
Samaria ?” lfj however, this institution cannot be changed 
by a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting 
the happiness of the governed, the whim or enmity of an 
individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person 
a disaster worse than death : such a sentence, one would 
thipkt should proceed from some regular and acknow¬ 
ledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly 
defined and ascertained. 

T^e honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhSns, 
even, where the character of the claimant is notoriously 
infamous : and the degradation of three-fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of .shbodrQs, may well awaken 
the compassion of every benevolent individual.—Such are 
the blemishes ip .the §pcial Institutions of this people, 
operating on the great mass of the population so as to 
Reduce them tothe lowest possible state of degradation. 

x 2 
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The habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable 
to health, especially during the wet and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose, ft 
is very common also to make a large pit by the side of the 

house, with the earth drawn froih which the walls are 

* 

formed; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the unwhdlesdmeness of the 
dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast num¬ 
bers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub¬ 
stantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of'the 
country are perhaps to be attributed. 

The lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to the 
number of the afflicted : the eagerness of the poor to ob¬ 
tain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prove that 
they suffer much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha¬ 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery.— 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos: and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in 
the native languages, European ideas on the nature 
of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 


Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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governing the Hindoos by their own laws is maintained, 
it would surely be a gre*tt benefit bestowed on then), were 
such improvements from the Knglish civil and criminal, 
laws incorporated with theirs as are most suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoos would be ofTended at this, would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudices, which 1 should be sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebration of the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the. lower 
orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi¬ 
lization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a roost enormous interest, (as high as 
30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wretched dependence. 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor¬ 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages, 0 and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling araiies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place between 

» Tbe number of females who go on pilgrimage, or attend festivals. Is to 
the number of males as three to one, or even more. 

x 3 
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their meals, appear to be highly injurious to the health of 
the people. 

The removal of the dying to the banks of the Ganges, 
the voluntary immolations at places the resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible practices are brought into 
public notice. The great success which has attended the 
benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy will, soon¬ 
er or later, heal the wounds of a country bleeding at 
every pore from the fangs of superstition.—These cruel¬ 
ties can have so little sanction from any form of religion, 
are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and have in 
some instances been prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcely forbear wishing, that more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men owe to 
themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to 
blunt the feelings of the living; and the method of doing 
it, presents a striking contrast to the respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burying the dead among Christians: 
in the Hindoo funerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over the pile; the only persons present are two 
ot* three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the 
limbs and bones on the fire, and to facilitate their de¬ 
struction : even the ashes are washed away, or thrown 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends;—the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for whatever of¬ 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country: 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teach the shastriis to others; and all learn¬ 
ed teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of merit, though 
in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

Dirging pools of water for public use, is a great bles¬ 
sing; and the making of roads, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, .and intended only for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utilityi 
—■Hospitality to travellers is a national characteristic, 
and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any vil¬ 
lage where he may happen to arrive.—The erection of 
houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo nation ; 
though this, and similar institutions, arise out of the su¬ 
perstition of the. country, and cannot fairly be ascribed 
to benevolent feelings.—The planting of orchards, and 
trees for Bbade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com¬ 
mendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, even between 
bramhQns and shoodrQs, are very common. When these 
agreements are made, the parties choose a name by which 
to call each other, as bflndhoo, luoitrB,* sangatO/ See .; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the families of 

* Friend. » Companion. 

x 4 
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each, suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. 
Persons going to the temple of Jdgfinnat’htt, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra¬ 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of Jfig&nnat’hd. When two females thus join in 
friendship, they call each other soi,* or vtikoolii-pboold, 1 
or mdkiirG, b or d£khttnti-hasee, c &c. These friendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at¬ 
tachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general; and, however inade¬ 
quate to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an after- 
state which may put to the blush many professed Chris¬ 
tians. 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he is aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of diffe¬ 
rence must exist. 

It may. be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
though the Hindoos are tolerably quick of apprehension, 
mild,* communicative, and polite; we are not to look 

* Tills won} intimates, that they will each conaeut to what the other pro¬ 
poses. 

■ The flower of the rflkoelfi. k A sign of the zodiac. 

c This word intimatee, that the sight of each other will produce laaghter. 

* 1 wish here to be understood m speaking of the Hindoos, end not of 
MflsQlmans, who, iu this country, answer top nearly to the fleacrlptiun which 
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among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. The cast confines all their social 
feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut off from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
aud forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, ,on 
pain of total degradation ? 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors; the Hindoos are attached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Nor are we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence to the influence of Christianity. 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick aud the 
insane, no institutions for the relief'’of the poor nnrl unfor¬ 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
of improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected that the Hindoos should be vir¬ 
tuous ? 

The anthor of a sketch of the state of British India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, ‘ Instances of filial disobe¬ 
dience are said seldom to occur* their women are dis¬ 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized nations,* p. 53. 

Mungo Pork Itw given of the MBsulmaus in Africa. He who has read 
Park's account of hi* treatmeut by AU at Ben own, will, J apprehend, see 
the picture of s Mahometan iu every part of the world. Sec Park's Travels, 
page 121, Ac. 
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Now, it so happens , that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, 
and conjugal fidelity. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very 
strong attachment to their children, but they are exceed¬ 
ingly neglectful] of early discipline ; and hencte disobe¬ 
dience to parents is proverbial to a shocking degree. Hin¬ 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well informed Hin¬ 
doos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
years in Bengal, and whose opinions on such a subject 
demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hin¬ 
doo women was so great , that he scarcely thought there was 
a single instance of a wife who had been always faithful to 
her husband. 

The acknowledgement of Ramif-nat’hfi, the second 
Silngskritti ptindit in the college of Fort William, allu¬ 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishnfl, that 
* almost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krishnfi,’ exhibits pretty plainly the state of 
the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen¬ 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of bratahtins live with 
parier and MtisQlman womens Some years ago, one of 
the Hindoo rajas, of /the kshfitriytt cast, retained an En¬ 
glish concubine; and afterwards bad a family by a Md- 
g til man woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos. This woman had a se- 
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pnrate house, where the raja visited her; she worshipped 
idols, had a bramhiin for her spiritual guide, and another 
for her priest; and all the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousands of persons, according 
to the strict laws of the shastrQ, forfeited their casts. In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta^ Dhaka, Patna, Moor- 
sbflddbad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with MQsfilman 
concubines; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix¬ 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge- 
n'eral. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for ‘ thank you,' and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; ibr the greatest benefits conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 
I have known European physicians perform the most ex¬ 
traordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitous¬ 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the 
most fulsome panegyric- It is really curious to see the 
contrast between the bluntness of an enlightened Euro¬ 
pean orAmerican, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified 
polish of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, 
tbeir condust is truly graceful; and perhaps they may not 
improperly be ranked among the politest nations on earth; 
yet, it is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he 
is superior to n foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is 
their proneness to deception and fhlsehood. Perhaps 
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this is the vice of all effeminate nations, e while blunt ho- 

• 

nesty, and stem integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust. It is likewise certain, that 
people in a state of mental bondage are most deceitful: 
and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of 
manly independence. An English sailor, however vicious 
in other respects, scorns to take refuge in a falsehood : 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the shaslril, which admits of prevarication in cases of ne* 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, whenever 
their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temp¬ 
tation. The author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was impossible to transact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not behioticed in a future state. At other times, they 
profess to have the greatest abhorrence of lying, and 
quote those parts of their sliastrils which prohibit this 
vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shocking maimer, so that a judge never kuows when 
he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that 
some of the courts of justice are invested by a set of men 
termed four anas' men ; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
wilting to make oath lo any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
animal life for food, have received credit for being 

* In conversations with the Hindoos, I have heard them avow, that the 
way to approach a great man was to flatter him exceedingly; And that, In 
fact, this was the best method of pleasing and gaining access to the gods. 
The instances given iu the pooraufls, of the gods being overcome by flattery, 
are Innumerable,, 
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very humane; but we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensibility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others ; their cruelty towards the sick, the 
insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards thfe cow, a form of the goddess 
Bhdguvutee, is carried to the most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given ; for the 
sake of illustration, I give the following: A few years 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent for an English physician from that city. B) the 
time this gentleman arrived, his relations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, in a short time, would, no 
doubt, have killed him. The physician reproved them for 
their want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the 
doctor took his leave, he made the raja promise to give 
him the earliest information if he should be hereafter sick. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
had dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacred 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
thefr relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degree in Bengal. 
In the family of a single kooleenU bramhtfn, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually: 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so nu¬ 
merous in this country. The pQndit who gave me this 
information, supposes that 10,000 children are thus mur¬ 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month !! Ex¬ 
pressing iny doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance, this person appealed to the fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice,'in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was 
so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
p£tQ-ph£la, viz. thrown from the belly; pdt-phelanee is 
also a term of abuse, which one woman often gives to 
another. It is a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, 
that it is-not uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest length of time, without the least confidence 
in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently 
exists, it is dissolved by the slightest collision. A Euro¬ 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis¬ 
interested attachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousness, 
especially in the great towns, where they have been cor¬ 
rupted by commerce: almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou¬ 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely fond, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo- 
dhist’hirfi, twice lost bis kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause of their neighbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest 
expenses. Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are 
all regulated by this principle. ‘ A great nutne’ is the firet 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such a person has married his daughter to 
such a kooleenti, or, he is of a family uncontaminated by 
mixture with shoodriis, or by eating prohibited food; or 
he has expended so many thousand roopces on the funeral 
rites of his father; or, he is very liberal, especially to 
bramhQns; or, he is very eloquent, or v t ery learned—are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come Bbort of 
no nation in this vice: these ornaments are applied to 
the forehead, the ears, nose, arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &c. The ornament on the forehead is fastened with 
wax; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear off 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This par¬ 
tiality to ornaments is not however confined to females: 
gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers; and where a silver one 
;annot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 


In short, though It has been said, that the Hindoos are 
moral, and comparatively an honest people, there needs 
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no attempt to prove, to persons engaged in business in 
India, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance between the poles: every one who has been 
obliged to employ the Hindoos, has had the most mortify¬ 
ing proofs, that, if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, 
and impurity, can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the picture of 
their disgusting vices. The complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person can seldom go into the company of those 
w ho employ them, without hearing these complaints. In¬ 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years iu safety (unless it be committed to the 
caro of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
any thing be missing,) roopces, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a bargain, even for their native mas¬ 
ters, without securing something for themselves. Euro¬ 
peans are considered as fair game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. master, 
whether native or European, js seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless they hap¬ 
pen to quarrel among themselves ; and then the spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too often excite in him a perfect hatred 
of the uative character. The impurity of the conversa¬ 
tion and manners of the Hindoos is 60 much dreaded by 
Europeans, that they tremble for the morals of their chil¬ 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, however 
painful such a separation may be to the mind of a parent, 
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ns absolutely necessary to prevent their ruin. In the ca¬ 
pacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English sol¬ 
dier is considered as an angel, compared with a native 
woman. Lying is universally practised : the author has 
never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could draw the slight¬ 
est advantage from it. The want of compassion and ten¬ 
derness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is also 
so notorious, that European travellers are frequently filled, 
with horror at the proofs of their inhumanity, merely as 
they pass along the road9, or navigate the rivers, in this 
country. 

As a Christian minister, the author hopes, that the view, 
given in these volumes, of the moral and religious state 
of the Hindoos, will enhance the value of Divine Revela- 
tion in the estimation of every sincere Christian. Re¬ 
specting the -correctness of his statements, he fears no 
honest and thorough investigation, if made on the 9pot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every ex¬ 
amination hitherto made into the history, chronology, and 
religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel; and this .has been eminently the case as it 
respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation;—and thus the progress of the Truth through 
the worlJ, like the path of the just, “ shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the 
human capacity in every age, the Divine Nature, is so 
plainly nr folded in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest know- 

. ot,. i,I. v 
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ledge, that is, to worship God in spirit and in truth; but 
in the Hindoo system, we have innumerable gods, all of 
them subject to the discordant passions, which, according 
to Krisbnd, are “ the wombs of future pain." 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our ac< 
ceptance with God, the Hindoo system has no one prin* 
ciple which can pacify the conscience, or remove the fears 
which a sense of guilt inspires; but the Gospel supplies 
that hope which becomes “ an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and stedfast.” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, 
to contend for which some writers have inconsiderably 
entered the held of controversy, I hope the perusal of the 
foregoing remarks, and of the Introduction to the First 
Volume, together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest. Suffice it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
read nor heard of by the great bulk of the community, 
there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the 
Hindoo system ; bnt, in its operation on the minds of mil- 
lions, it adds an overwhelming force to theevil influences 
to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and diabolical passions which rage in the 
hitman heart. 

It has been oflen urged, by persons to whom all reli¬ 
gions are alike, that many nominal Christians are as wick¬ 
ed as the Hindoos, if not far more so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
human naturebut let such persons consider, that Hin- 
dooism has never made a single votary more useful, more 
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moral, or more happy, than he would have been, if he 
had never known a single dogma of the shastril. It has 
rather done that which was charged upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 15. The Christian Religion, on 
the contrary, lias turned millions upon millions from vice 
to virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to all, 
especially to their more immediate connections ; has ba¬ 
nished misery from all its sincere recipients, restored 
them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign 
effects it has produced on an innumerable multitude of 
men, and raised many to that exalted state of moral ex¬ 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors 
to the whole human race. These are indisputable facts, 
—to which we might add, the general blessings it has dif- 
fused over the whole civilized world; which.owes to the 
Gospel whatever it possesses above the most savage na¬ 
tions.—Finally, let it be further considered, that it is 
only necessary for Hindooism to prevail universally, and 
the world becomes immediately covered with darkness, 
without a single ray of light; with vice, without a ves¬ 
tige of genuine morality, and with misery, without tho 
least mixture of rational and pure happiness. Let Chris¬ 
tianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, its spi¬ 
rit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth—ignorance and superstition will 
be banished—injustice and oppression removed—jails, 
chains^ and gibbets, rendered unnecessary—pure mora¬ 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
heaven. 

The author would here have closed these observations, 
but as many of the remarks scattered up and down in this 

v 2 
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work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition 
of the Hindoos, will, he fears, appear to some of his 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on his solitary testimony; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, 
of a gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap¬ 
peal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the moral features and very expression of the 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been the very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant's 
Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to 
Morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 1813.” 

« In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hindostan, 
and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri¬ 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten¬ 
tion. It is an object which perhaps has never yet re¬ 
ceived that distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 

*< Jt has suited the views of some philosophers to repre¬ 
sent that people as amiable and respectable; and a few 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their characters in an engaging light, than to give 
a just delineation of the whole. The generality however 
of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear 
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to have concurred in affirming what foreign residents 
there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 

“ In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with them, we have found this description applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the inte¬ 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging his views of 
their general character, lie always lived in habits of'good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi¬ 
dence, and to‘avow that they exhibit human nature in a 
very degraded humiliating slate, and arc at once, objects 
of disesteem, and of commisseration. Discriminations in 
so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be; 
though the general features are very similar. 

“ Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best known and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, arc held more particularly in view 
in this essay. The Maliomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations; hut some¬ 
thing distinct shull afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 

11 Of the Bengalize, then, it » true most generally 
that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort 
of society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 
an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 

y 3 
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example. In Europe those principles are the standard 
of character and credit; men who have them not are 
still solicitous to maintain the reputation of theih, and 
those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con- 
tempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities themselves 
are so generally gone, that men do not found their pre¬ 
tension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. 
Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one 
in public estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Want of veracity especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false¬ 
hood for its support. In matters of interjfist, the use of 
lying seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, 
it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding from which general toleration has taken away of¬ 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com¬ 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will defend them¬ 
selves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle 
to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis, in the face of the world, the existence of that capitu¬ 
lation* which he had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

“ In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt 


• Coimbetpre, 
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great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and con¬ 
scientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and inte- 
gerity is a great phenomenon: one conscientious in 
the whole of his conduct , it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, 
there is still much generous trust and confidence, and 
men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. 
In Bengal, distrusts awake in ull transactions; bargains 
and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and securities are multiplied, 
and failure in them excites little or no surprise. 

“ A serious proposal made (o a native, that he should 
be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by the prin¬ 
ciples of (ruth and justice, would be regarded as weak and 
impracticable. “ Do you know,” he would reply, “ the 
character of all those with whom I have to act? How 
can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every 
person takes advantage of me ?” Frauds, deceptions, eva¬ 
sions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all pro¬ 
fessions, perpetually occur; and forgeries also are often 
resorted to with little scruple. 

“ If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any 
time reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an oppor¬ 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward of a land¬ 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of 
the property and the influence of his principal; this agent 
is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if pros¬ 
perity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumu- 

v 4 
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lated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
son ; the son, rich and indolent, a is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic. 

“ Menial servants who have been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their masters, are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty that he will not set up a separate interest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving 
property and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bengalize are most true, is in the 
case of illicit practices, on which occasions they act upon 
a point of honour. 

“ Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they 
are careless or credulous in their transactions with the 
Bengalize, find that they have fallen into the hands of 
harpies.* 

* “ If the reader ahould here adrfrt to the many large fortunei which are 
brought from India, and thence infer that the Europeans make their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest artifices of the Hindoos 
whom they are obliged to employ, he may be answered, that according to tlio 
judgment of the person who writes this, the great mass of the fortunes now 
acquired, is not by any mode of extortion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals, A considerable portion of it is derived from 
the offices, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly foreign commerce, in which 
Europeans have superior enterprise, character, and advantage. And if any 
part is obtained by forbidden means, still the acquisition may in genera) be 
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“ Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindostan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
|injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 

“ It has already appeared that the distribution of jus¬ 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly*become a traffic 
in venality; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor¬ 
dinary thing to Ree two sets of witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute inves¬ 
tigation, that few probably of the evidences on either 
side have a competent knowledge of the matter in ques¬ 
tion. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice 
of the courts of law, but have their origin in the charac¬ 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun¬ 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 


traced ultimately to what 1a strictly public property, not the property of pri¬ 
vate individuals. These slight remarks are thrown out as worthy the con¬ 
sideration of those persons, who without examination or inquiry are api to 
suspect, that every fortune gained in India is gut by extortion. More might 
he added upou the subject, but it would uot suit the design of the present 
work/’ 

• “ There may be exceptions j Ibrahim Ali Khan of Benares is reckoned 
a man of probity/* 
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“ Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, 
operates universally; and money, the grand instrument 
of selfish gratification!:, may be called the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Deprived for the most part of political 
power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed 
in schemes for the gratification of aval ice. 

“ The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set 
M every man’s hand against every man,” either iu projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear 
interposes to restrain them. The people of the lower 
provinces in particular, with an exception of the military 
caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They 
seek their ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, 
falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To 
superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and 
willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of them; and. as long as they discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder¬ 
fully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, 
they are immovcably persisting in their secret views. 
With inferiors, they idemnily themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controuled before, and towards 
dependents, especially towards those whom an official 
situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and 
by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each man is nearly on a )e\el with his neighbour, the na¬ 
tive character appears with less disguise. The passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to re¬ 
sult from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and 
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litigations, all the effects of selfishness, unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprizing degree. They over* 
spread the land, they come perpetually before all men in 
authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the ca- 
lumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people 
pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, offer 
a very mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being struck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
ns a prominent feature in the character of this society. 
It is seen in every village, the inhabitants live among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every family. Seldom is there u houdiold without 
its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. The women partake of 
this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against each .other, 
which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde¬ 
cent railings, as are hardly to be beard in any other part 
of the world. 

« Though the Bengalize Ln general have not suiticient 
resolution to vent their resentments against each other in 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river pira¬ 
cies, nnd nil sorts ofdepredations where darkness, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly common, 
and have been so in every past period of which any ac¬ 
count is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, 
who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having united their families, train their children to 
it. No where in the world are ruffians more adroit or 
more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze¬ 
mindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
occasions murder is very common. But besides these re¬ 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large 
and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on thte highways, on the water as well as the land are per¬ 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of cri¬ 
minals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na¬ 
bob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro¬ 
fession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
most pernicious effects. They believe that they are des¬ 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it; they therefore go on with¬ 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign life, when¬ 
ever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a ra¬ 
dical change in principle must be produced, before a spi¬ 
rit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 

* Benevolence has been represented as a leading prin- 
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ciple in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make 
this assertion know little of their character. How is it 
possible that benevolence should be vigorous where jus¬ 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting ? Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an 
offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror front the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is 
a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in 
his cp rt, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there¬ 
fore the institution of the two practices in question, may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo¬ 
lent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for which 
he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reve¬ 
rence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposi¬ 
tion. It is true thut in many cases they are strict in ob¬ 
serving forms. These are indeed their religion, and the 
foundation of their hopes; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But 
of the sentiments which the forms would seem to iiidicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though from the physical 
structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 
mind, seems very evident from several circumstances. 
The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity 
of their punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, 
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ami cars, putting- out of eyes, and other penal inflictions 
of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest manner, 
abundantly justify our argument. 

“ A similar disposition .to cruelty is likewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in general 
a want of sensibility ior others is a very eminent cha¬ 
racteristic of this people. The apathy witlrwhicli a Hindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with himself, 
is such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any 
rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Pa¬ 
triotism is absolutely- unknown in Hindoslan. 

m 

“ These observations lead us to another striking proof 
of want of benevolence in the Hindoos; namely, their 
deficiency of natural affection. It is admitted that ex¬ 
amples are not very uncommon of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in¬ 
fancy ; but instances on the other side are so general, as 
clearly to mark the dispositions of the people. The fal¬ 
lowing fact is ono out of many, by which this. assertion 
might be justified. In the scarcity of grain which pre¬ 
vailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
offspring,) and to tell their mothers that when the scarcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
children back. Ofabout twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three were ever enquired 
for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished from want, for each received money for he 
child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants 
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of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distri¬ 
buted daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining 
food, a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, to 
throw away her infant child upon the high road. Most 
of the slaves in Hindostan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity is such at times as to lead 
to this expedient, is it not also an occasion to call forth 
the warmth of parental affection ? Filial and paternal af¬ 
fection appear equally deficient among them; and in the 
conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the 
people is also discernible among those who come'most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower orders. 

<c The domestic state of the better ranks is more con- 

9 

cealed from general view ; but from the knowledge which 
is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which mar¬ 
riage is governed among the Hindoos, we have no reason 
to believe that it is often sweetened by generous attach¬ 
ment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere children, transplanted with 
minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the materndl 
zenana* into one of their own, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, can give little more account of the situation 
in which they find themselves than animals of a lower 
species. .Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the former 
is studied and improved. The parties continue passive 
under that law which first brought them together. Ac. 
cording to the despotic manners of the East, the husband 
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is lord, and the wife a servant ; seldom does lie think of 
making her a companion or a friend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy 
all rational domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. From so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the con¬ 
clusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reserve and caution observed 
by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversa¬ 
tion, respecting their family connections, keep all foreign¬ 
ers at a distance; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity ofliving among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend¬ 
ing that the purity of the female character is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

“ In a residence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charges of irre¬ 
gularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better 
classes. But the disgrace and loss which follow to the 
family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way j 
thgy will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has 
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already become notorious. Accusations by others of such 
contaminations in families, are very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among 
the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be supposed 
to have its share in these charges; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them 
forward; but that it should always invent them, and 
should persevere in a succession of inventions which ex¬ 
perience was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, 
express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to 
place all security in vigilance, none in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which have re¬ 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation ? a relation, the early com¬ 
mencement of which, is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance from the retire¬ 
ments of the women ; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home; females, who are the great instru¬ 
ments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to 
the z<.r.anas; besides the Hindoo law allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent in their appearance. The con¬ 
sequences are such as might be expected. 

" It is not however asserted or believed, that the in¬ 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
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among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are under little restraint from 
moral considerations. The laws of caste impose restric¬ 
tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as that distinction is concerned, but leave great scope 
for new connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Recep¬ 
tacles for women of infamous character are every where 
licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, make the prin¬ 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions; yet 
children and young persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are 
therefore most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins; there is no sentiment, dif¬ 
fused at large through society, which attaches shame to 
criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this cor¬ 
ruption of manners; a corruption not stopping here, but 
extending even to the unnatural practice of the ancient 
Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans arc still more 
abandoned." 

• “ Lord Cornwallis soon after his arrival in Bengal, refused to be present 
at an entertainment of this sort, to which he was invited by the Nabob." 
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A. 

Acharyu, from a, prep, and chiiru, to go. 

Achumdnu, from a, prep, and chum, to drink. 

Adee-Grdnt’hd, from adee, first, and grdnt’hd, a book. 

Adityu, a name of the sun, who is called the son of tfditee. 

Adurd-Singhasdnu-vrutu, from adurd, honour, Singha* 
sund, a throne, and vrutu, a vow. 

u u 

Aeen-Ukbdree, from acen, a law, and Ukbdrd, the name 
of a well-known emperor. 

Agdmd-Vageeshd, from agd mu, the name of one of the 
Tdntrds, vak, a word, and ceshd, lord; the god of 
speech, a name of Vrihuspdtee. 

Aldyil, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirusd, the son of Ungirds. 

Anhiku, from uhdn, a day, the ceremonies or food of 
the day. 

Andndd-Nat’hd, the lord of joy, from anundu, joy, and 
nat’hd, a lord. 

Andndu-Mdyee, from anundu, joy. 

Ardnyu-Shdslit’hce, from drdnyd, a forest, and Shdsht'- 
hce, the name of a goddess. 

Asharhu ; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
Usharha. 

Ashrumu, from a, prep, and shrdmu, labour. 

z 2 
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AshwinB; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
fjshwinee, the name of a mare. 

AshoogB, from ashoo, speed, and gBm, to go. 

A'sunu, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and tit, to move continually. 

Atmu-Devuta, from atinB, self, and d£vBta, a god, a 
guardian deity. 

AtniB-Bhoo, from atmfi, self, and bho5, existence. 

AyooshtomB, from ayoos, life-time, and stomB, a sacrifice. 

AyunB-GosliB, the husband of Radha, the favourite mis¬ 
tress of Krishnoo. 


B. 

BadyQkaru, from badyB, music, and kree to do. 
BalB-Gopalfi, from balfi, a child, go, a cow, and palB, 
a feeder. 

Bam tin Q, small. 

Bancha-RamB, from bancha, desire, and RamB. 
Bhaee-Gooroo-V Blee, from bhaee, a brother, and goo- 
too, a teacher. 

BhaguvBtB, from BliBgBvfit, divine. 

BhargBvB, the son of Burigoo. 

BharBtB-VBrshfi, from BhBrBtB, andvBrsliB, a place. 
Bhasba, a dialect, from bhash, to Bpeak. 

Bhashyfi, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

BhaskurB, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 
BheemB-CbBndee, from bheemfi, terrific, and chfindce, 
furious. 

BhogBvBtee, from bhogB, to endure or enjoy. 

BhoirBvfi, the fear-exciting, from bhfiyQ, fear. 
BhoirBvee, the wife of BhoirBvB. 

BhoirBveechBkrB; BhoirBvefi is a name of Doorga, and 
chOkrB signifies a circle. 
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Bhoo-Koilasd, from bhoo, the earth, and Koilasd, the 
name of a mountain. 

Bhoo-Lokd, from bhoo, the earth, and lokd, a world. 

Bhooteslid, from bhodtd, great, and eeshd, a lord. 

Bhootd, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 

Bhootd*Shooddhee; bhoo til signifies the four elements, 
and shooddhee, purification. 

Bhoovdri&>hd, from bhoovdnd, the world, and eeshd. 
lord. 

^ boovQ-lokti, from bhoovd, the sky, and lokd, a world. 

Bhddrd-Kalec, from bhddrd, goodness, and Kalee, a 
goddess. 

Bhdgdvdtee, the wife of Bhdguvan. 

BhuguvQt-Geeta, from BhdgdvQt, divine, and geeta, a 
hymn. . 

Bhdktee-Rdsamritd-Sindhoo, from bhdktee, devotion, 
rdsu, juice, umritd, the water of life, and sindhoo, 
the sea. 

Bhdvandndu, from bhfivd, the world, and andndd, joy. 

Bhdvanec, from Bhdvd, a name of Shivd. 

Bhdvishyd, from bhoo, to be. 

Boodhashtdmee, from Boodhd, Mercury, and dshtdmee, 
the eighth lunar day, 

Boodboodd, a bubble. 

Boodhd, the sage of this name. 

Booddhd-Sdtwd, from booddhee, the understanding, and 
sdtwd, the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddlid, from Booddhd : he who acknowledges as God 
only bdddhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhd*sard, the essence of the Booddd philosophy. 

Bramhce, from Brdraha. 

Bramhdnee, the wife of a bramhdn. 

Bramhdnd, he who knows Brdmhd, from Brdmhti, 

Brdmha, fromvrib, to increase. 
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Brdrabastrti, from Brbinhn, and dstrd, a weapon. 
Brdmhnttdrd, from brdmhdn, and ooturu, belonging to. 
BrumtiQ, from vrih, to increase. 

Brdmhuch.iree, trom Bruinliu, and chilr, to move. 
Brdmhucharyd, the profession of a Brumhdcharee. 
Brdinhfl-Ufitthd, from Brumhd, andudt'd, uivcn. 

Brdrnh if-iVmtrd; pootrd means a son. 

Brdmhrt-Gnanee, from Brumhd, and gnance, the wise. 
Brdiir.urshee, from Brurnhd, and risliee, :t sage. 
Brumhu-Voivdittd, from Brdmiiu, and voivurtd, mani¬ 
festation. 

Bujree, from hdjru, a weapon, a thnnderboU. 

Bdluratee, irom bulu, strength, and dratee, an enemy. 
Bulee, from bulu, strength. 

Bdld-H.iiiiii, from bulb, strength, and ilaniu. 
Burgb-bheema, from burgu, a company, and hhcema, 
the terrific. 

Bustrd-Hdrdnd, from vttstru, clothes, and hdrbnd, to 
steal. 


C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee) and dt, to move. 

Chaniundu, from charoo, good, and niundd, a head. 

Chamuru, a fail made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandalu, a low cast ofshoodrds; from clidndu, furious, 
and did, to go. 

Chandu, from chundrd, the moon. 

Chapdra-Shdsht’hce, from chapura, to press, and Shdsht’- 
hee, the name of a goddess. 

Charvvakd, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Chardnd, from chdr, to go. 

Chasakoivdrtd; chasa signifies a cultivator of the 
ground, and koivdrtd, a fisherman. 
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Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering 1 , or disappearance. 

Chinnd-Mdstdka, from chinnd, cut off, and mdstdkd, 
a head. 

Chirdn-Jeevfl, from chiril, a Jong period, andjeevd, life. 

Chitrd-Gooptd, from chitrtt, to write, and gooptfi, hidden. 

Chitrdkootd, from chitrd, speckled, and kootd, the peak 
of a hill or mountain. 

Choitrd, the name of a month; from Cliitra, a lunar 
mansion. 

Choitunyd, from chetdnd, the living. 

Choora-Kdrdnd, from choora, the bunch of hair on the 
crown of the head, and kree, to do. 

Chord-Pduchashika, from chord, to steal, and pdncha- 
shd, fifty. 

Chdlu, to go, from chdl, to go. 

Chdkrd, a round weapon, from chuk, to return a blow, 
to rebound. 

Chdndee, from chdndd, furious. 

Chdudika, from chdndd, furious. 

Chdndec-Munddpd, from chdndee, the goddess, Chdn¬ 
dee and mdnddpd, a house. 

Chdndogra, from chdndd, furious, and oogrd, wrathful. 

Chdndrika, the rays of the moon. 

Chdndru, from chdd, to shine. 

Chdndru-Shekhdrd, from chdndrd, the moon, and shdk- 
hdru, a mountain peak. 

Chdndrd-llayd, from chdndrd, the moon, and rayd, a title. 

Chdndrd'Prubhoo; the last word signifies lord. 

Chdndd, furious, from chdd, to rage. 

Chdndd-Nayika, from chdndd, furious, and nayika, a 
female attendant on Doorga. 

Chdrmdkard, from chdrmdn, skin, and kree, to do. 

Chdrdkd, from chdr, to go, 

Chdrdnu, that on which a person goes, from chdr, togo. 

Chdtoor-Andnu, from chutoor, four, and anund, a face. 

z 4 
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Danti, from da, to give. 

Dand-Khiindu, from dand, a gift, and kdndu, a piece. 
Dandvd, the sons of Ddnoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Dasd, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Dayd-Bhngu, from dayti, an inheritance, and bhagd, 
share. 

Dayd-Tuttwd tdttwd means exactitude, or truth. 

Dehd, from dih, to collect or increase. 

Devaldyd, from devd, a god, and alfiyd, a house. 
Devee, the feminine of d£vd, a god. 

Devottdrd, from d6vd, and ootdrd, belonging to. 

Devd, from div, to play. 

Devd-Ddttd, from Devd, a god, and duttd, given. 
Devd-Send, from d6vu, a god, and sena, a soldier. 
Devdjanee, from devd, a god, and jaya, a wife. 
D6vdrshee, from devd, a god, and rishee, a sage. 
Devdkce, the daughter of Devdkfl. 

Deepika, a light. 

Dhanyd-Roopa, from dhand, rice, and roopd, form. 
Dharukd, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhardna, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhoomavdtee, from dhoomrd, smoke. 

Dhoomrolochdnd, from dhoomrd, smoke, and lochdnd, 
the eye. 

Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dbritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhdndnjdyd, from dhdnd, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhdrmd*setoo, from dhdrmd, religion, and s6too, a 
bridge, or dam. 

Dhdrmb-T’hakoord, from dhQrmO, religion, and t’ha- 
koord, a lord. 
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DhdrmG-Rajd, from dhdrmu, and rajun, king. 

Dhurmu-Bhanoo, from dhurmd, religion, and bhanoo, 
splendour. 

Dhya nil, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digum l>did, from dish, a point of the compass, and Qm- 
bdifi, cloth. 

Dig-Yijilyil, from dish, the quarters of the earthy and vijd- 
yG, conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of DdkshG. 

Divakdrd, from diva, day, and kdrd, from kree, to do. 

Divds-pQtee, from dib, heaven, and piitee, lord. 

Doitvd, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityQ, a giant, and uree, an enemy. 

Doityd-Gooroo, from doityQ, a giant, and gooroo, a 
teacher. 

Doivdgnd, from doivd, fate, and gna, to know. 

DolG. from dool, to swing. 

Doolald, from doorlQbhd, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gdm, 
to go. 

DooryodhQnd, from door, prep, and yodhdnO, war. 

Doshd, from doosbd, evil. 

Dootee-Sumbodhd, from dootec, a female messenger, 
and sdmbodhd, a call. 

Droohind, from drooh, to injure. 

DronacharyQ, from dronQ, a measure of capacity, and 
acharyd, a teacher. 

DrdvyG-Goond, from drQvyu, a thing, and goonG, a 

Drttvyd, a thing, 

Ddkfthd, clever, from dQksh, to act quickly. 

Ddkshinacharee, from dQkshinQ, the right (band), and 
acharin, acting, 
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Dftndavdt, from dftndd, a walking-stick; to fall in a 
straight posture like a stick, at the foot of a bramhdn. 
DflndH-Dhftrft, from ddndd, a staff, and dhree, to hold. 
DGndee, nom dtindd, a staff. 

Ddndft-Shookd, from diicgshB, to bite. 

DBrpGnd, from drip, to shine. 

DifrshGnu, from drish, to see. 

Ddshd-Bhoojd, from dGshdn, ten, and bhoojG, an arm. 
Ddshd-Koomard, from dushGn, ten, and koomard, a son. 
DdshG-Dik-PalB; paid signifies the cherishing of a person. 
DGshfima-Padshahee-grGnt’hQ, from dBshOmB, the tenth 
badshnh, and grdnt’hd, a book. 

DGshdhdra, from ddshBii, ten, and hree, to take away. 
DdshG-Rdt’hB, from dGshdn, ten, and rut’hd, a chariot. 
Ddttatreyd, from Duttu, a gift, and atreyd, from tJtree, 
a sage. 

Dwadushatmd, from dwaddshd, twelve, and atmdn, form. 
Dwapdrd, from dwa, the second, and pdrd, after. 
Dwecpd, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 
Owijd-rajd, from dwijd, twice-born, and rajd. 
Dwoimatoord, from d.wee, two, and matree, a mother. 
Dyoomdnee, from div, the sky, and mdnee, a precious 
stone. 


K. 

EeshwB, the glorious, from cesli, to be grand. 
Ekamrd-Kandnd, from uku, one, amru, a mango tree, 
and kandnd, a forest. 

Ekd-Ddntd, from ckd, one, and duntd, a tooth. 

Eeshd, the glorious. 

Eeshwdrd, the same. 

Eeshwdrce, the feminine of eeshwurii. 
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G. 

Gand, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Gandpdtyd, from gdnO, a company, and pdtee, a lord. 
Gaytitrce, from goi, to sing. 

Gecsh-Pdtee, from gir, a word, and pdtee, a lord. 
Geeta, from goi, to sing. 

Geetd, from goi, to sing. 

Gbatd, a flight of steps, from ghdtt, to move. 

Ghee, from gritd, clarified butter. 

Ghoslid, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritachec, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified 
butter, and flnch, to worship. 

Girecshd, from giree, a mountain, and.eeshd, a lord, 
Glod, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnancc, fromgna, wisdom. 

Gnand, from gna, to know. 

Gnand-Rdtnavdlec, from gnand, wisdom, rdtna, a pre¬ 
cious stone, and avdlee, a train. 

Goohd, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover. 
Goohyd, from goohyd, requiring to be concealed. 
Go»m£dhd, from go, a cow, and mddhfl, flesh. 

Goond, a quality, from goonfl, to advise. 
Goond-Sindhoo, from goond, qualities, andsindhoo, the 
sea. 

Gooroo-Prdsadd, from gooroo, a teacher, and prdsadd, 
a favour, grace. 

Gopald, from go, a cow, and paid, a nourishing. 
Gopee-Nat’hd, from gopee, the wife of a milkman, and 
nat’hd, a lord. 

Gooptavu-Dho5td, from gooptd, concealed, and ftvdd- 
hootu, to renounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptd, hidden, and para, a divi¬ 
sion of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known. 
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Gooroo-Mookhee, from gooroo, a teacher, and mook- 
hee, belonging to the mouth. 

Gooroomiitu, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gorfikshu, from go, a cow, and rfiksh, to save. 

Gosht'hfl-Yatra, from gosht'hfi, a cow-pen, and yatra, 

tp go: 

45oswamee, froth go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 
Gotrilbhid, from gotrii, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 
Gouree, white, or light yellow ; from gourd. 

Govindtt, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 
Grihilst’hii, from grihQ, a house, and st'ha, to remain. 
GrihQst'hd-DhttrmQ, from ghrihdst’hu, situated in u 
bouse, and dhftrmtf, religion. 

GrQhO-Pillee, from grithit, a planet, and pfitee, a lord. 
GrQut'hee, from grunt’llii, a book. 

GSjQ-DQntii, from gujti, an elephant, and dfintil, a tooth. 
Guudhu-Vunik, from gundhu, spices, audvunik, a trades¬ 
man. 

GundhurvQ, from gaud, a song, and dhQrmd, a person’s 
own profession. 

GundhKvuhQ, from gdndhu, a scent, and vfih, to carry. 
Gundhu-Dhama, from gQndtt, a scent, and dhama, a 
place. 

GQnQliQ, from guild, to count. 

GuneshQ, from g'dnQ, a company, and eeshd, a lord. 
GuncshQ-Jununee, the mother of GfinlshQ; from jfind, 
birth. 

Gilnga, from gOm, to go. 

Gflnga-Vakyavfilee, from vakya, a word, and abttlee, a 
train. 

GQnga-Vasu, from vasd, a residence. 

G*dngadhuru-Shastree; he who knows the shastrd, is 
called shastreg. 

GOngadhuru, trom Gungp, and dhdrd, to hold. 

Gdjandnd, from gujd, an elephant, and antind, the face. 
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Gdrbhadhand, from gflrbhu, the womb, and adhan&, to 
hold. 

Gdroord, from gdroot, a wing. 

Gurootmut, from gdroot, a wing. 


H. 

Hctwabflasd, from hetoo, a cause, and abhasd, an ap¬ 
pearance, a semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himfi, cold, and fingshoo, rays of 
light. 

Himaldyd, from himd, cold, and aldyd, a house. 

Himdvut, from himti, cold. 

Hirdnyd-gurbhd, from hirdnyd, gold, and gfirbhtt,. the 
womb. 

Hirdnyakashd, from hirdnyd, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 

Hirdnyd-Kdshipoo, from hirdnyd, gold, and kdshipoo, 
a sheath. 

Hitopddeshd, from hitu, good, and oopddlshd, teaching. 

Hoimdvdtee,'from himdvdt. 

Homd, from hoo, to oiler. 

Hota, he who directs the homd or burnt-offering, from 
hoo. 

Hungshii, a duck. 

Ildngsd-Dootd, from hdngsd, goose, and doold, a mes¬ 
senger. 

Hdnooman, from hunoo, the cheek. 

Huree-Vdld; the last word is the imperative of vdld, to 
speak. 

Hdree-Dward ; dward signifies a door.. 

Ildree-Hdrd; both words are derived from rhree, to take 
away. 

Hdree-Priya; priya signifies beloved. 

Hdridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hflrihdyd, from hurit, light yellow, and hdyd, a horse. 
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Hdrd-Gouree, from Hdrd (Shivd), and Gouree, the 
light yellow. 

Huru-Nat’hd, from Hdrd, the name of Shivd, and Nat’- 
hd, a lord. 

lldyd-Greevfi, from hdyd, a horse, and greevu, the back 
of the neck. 


I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indrii, from id, to be glorious. 
Indru'Dyoomnu; the last word signifies riches. 
Indru-jit; from jec to conquer. 

Ishtd, from ish, to desire. 


J. 

Jagdrdnd, from jagree, to be awake. 

Jalikd, from jald, a net. 

Jambdvdtcc, from Jambuvan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhuvce, from Junhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, fromjun, to be born. 

Jatu-Kdrmu, fromjatu, born, and kdrmdn, an action. 
Jcevd, life, fromjeev, to live. 

Jishnoo, fromjee, to conquer. 

Joind, from jind, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatriku, fromjeev, to live. 

Jugddgource, from gdgdt, the world, and gourd, light 
yellow. 

Jdguddhatree, from jdgdt, the world, and dhatree, an 
upholder. 

Jugddceshd, from jdgdt, the world, and eeshd, lord. 
Jugdnnat'hd, from jdgdt, the world, and nat’hd, a lord. 
Jdgdnnat’hd-ksh£trd, from jdgdt, the world, nat’hd, a 
lord, and ksb6trd, a place. 
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Jiilpii, to speak, from julp, to speak. 

Jdmidaru, fromjumin, land, anddarti, an owner. 
Jdmfiddgnee, from jdmdt, terrific, and dgnee, fire. 
Jdnardddnd, from jfind, a person, and drdddnd, a giving 
distress. 

Jdnhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 
Jdndmdjdyd, fromjdnd, a man, and 6j, to tremble; 
Jdndkd, fromjdn, to be produced. 

JQpd, to speak inaudibly, from jdp, to mutter. 
Jdrutkaroo, fromjree, to die withered, and kree, to do. 
Jftrd-Bhdrdtd, fromjurd, decrepitude. 

Jdshoda, fronijdshds, fame, and da, to give. 

Jdtayoo, from jdta, a bunch of hair, andayoo, life-time 
Jdya, fromjee, victory 
Jdyu-Doorga, fromjuyd, victory. 

Jdydntee, fromjee, to conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhee, from jwala, a flame, and raookhtf, a 
face. 

Jwdldnd, fromjwdld, to enkindle. 

Joisht’hd, from jydsht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomd, from jyotish, light, and stomfi, the whole. 
Jrotish, fromjyot, to shine. 

K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from Kdt’hd, to speak 
Kaliyd-Ddmdnd, from kaliyd, the name of a snake, and 
ddmdnd, subduction. 

Kalee, the black, from kalu, time. 

Kald-Bhoiruvd, from kald, time, and bhoirdvd, the ter¬ 
rific. 

Kald-Poorooshd, from kdld, black, and poorooshtt, a 
male. 

Kald-Ratree, from kald, dark, and ratree, night. 
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Kald-Sootrd, from kald, time, and sdotrd, a thread. 
Kaliyd, from kdld, to move. 

Kamd-devd, from kamd, desire, and devd, from div, to 
piay. 

Kamu-dk£noo, from kamd, desire, add dhenoo, a milch* 
cow. 

Kamd-Roopd, from kamd, desire, and roopd, form. 
Kamakhya, from kaind, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 
Kamdnd, the heart’s desire,- from kdm, to desire. 

Kanddj an arrow, ora chapter. 

Kand-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kand, the ear, pha- 
ta, slit, and yogee, an ascetic. 

Kartiklyd, from krittika, the name of a planet. 

Kaslice, from kash, to appear. 

Kuvyd, from kdvee, a poet. 

Kaydst’hd, from kayd, the body, and st’ha, to be situated. 
Keshtirce, from kdshdrd, a mane. 

Kcertdnd, from kreet, to produce harmony. 
Keertee-Chttndrfi, from keertee, fame. 

K£too, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

Keshdvd, from keshfi, the hair. 

Khechdrd, from khd, the sky, and chdrd, going. 
Khdndd, a piece, from chdd, to break. 

Khdgeshwdrd, compounded of klthgd, a bird, and 6esh- 
w Qr Q, greatness. 

Kinndrd, from king, what? and ndrd, a man. 

Koilashd, from k^lds, in water, to shine. 
Kojagdrd-Ldkshmee, from kdh, who, and jagree, to 

awake. 

Koitdbhdjit; jit, signifies victory. 

Koojd, from koo, the earth, and jdn, to be produced. 
Koold-Devdta, from koold, race, and d£vdla, a god. 
Kooleend, from koold, a race. 

Koombhtikart, from koombhd, an earthen jar, and kree, 
to do. 
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Koorobhd-Kdrnil, from koombhtt a jar, and ktirnd, the 
ear. 

Koomard, a boy, from koomard, to play. 

Koomard, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Pakd, from koombhd, a pot, and pakd, ripe. 

Koont’hd, a groan, from koont’h, to groan. 

Koomoodd-Banddvd, from koomoodd, a lotus, and bdnd* 
boo, a friend. 

Koosoomcshoo, from koosoomd, a flower, and ishoo, an 
arrow. 

Kosha, from koosh, to issue, to identify. 

Kooshd, to lie down. 

Kooshee, a small kosha. 

Kooshdnabhd, from koosbd, sacred grass, and nabhee, 
the navel. 

Kooverd, from koov, to cover. 

Koulaeharee, from koold, a race, and chdr, to act, pre¬ 
ceded by the prep. a. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodd, a nymphsa. 

Koutookd-Sdrvdswd, from koutookd, play, and sdrvffs- 
wd, a person’s all. 

Krimee-Bhojdnd, from krimee, an insect, and bhojSnfl, 
to eat. 

Kripcetdyonee; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnd, from krish, to draw. 

Krishnd-Krora; krord signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasds, a garment. 

Kritantd, from kritd, done, and dntd, end. 

Krya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagard, from krodhd, anger, and agard, a house. 

Krounchu-Darund, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 

Kshard-Kdrddhdmd, from kshard, ashes, and kdrddhd- 
md, mud. 

Ksheerd, milk, from kshdr, to ooze out. 
ror.. iit. 2 a 
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Kshdpakdrd, from kshftpa, night, and kree, to.make. 
Kshutryu, from kshdtd, % wound, and trot, to save. 
Kdbdndhd, headless, 'from kin, the heady and bttdb, to 

kill. 

Kdchd, hair, from kdcb, to bind. 

Kdchydpd, a proper name; pa means to drink. 

Kiilee, from kdlu, to reckon. 

Kdlee-Yoogd, from kill, to enumerate, and yoogd, a pe¬ 
riod of time. 

Kdlkee, from kfilee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

KQlpu, from klipd, to contrive. 

KillpQ-Soolru, from kttlpd, time, and sdotrd, a thread. 
Kdlunkd-Bdnjdnd, from kuldnkd, a blotj and btinjtinfl,. 
a breaking. 

Kfimdlekamince, from kdmdld, the water lily, and kamd, 
desire. 

Kdnadd, from kdnd, an atom, and dd, to eat. 

Kdnddrpd, from kdng, Brdmha, and drip, to domineer. 
Kdpaldbrit, from kdpaltt, the forehead or fate, and bbree r . 

to hold. 

Kurangdnyasd, from kdrd, hand, dngd, a part, hud ny 
asd, to place. 

Kdrmdkard, from kdrmdn, work, and kree to do. 
Kdroonamdyce, from kdroona, pity. 

Kdrmd-Yipakd, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 
Kdt’bdkd, a speaker, from kdt’h, to speak. 

Kdvdchd, from vdchd, a word. 

Kdvirajd, from ktivee, a poet, and rajdn, a king. 

L. 

LdSlftibrild, from leela, play, and dmrita, nectar. 

Lingd, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangd, from lohitd, blood red, and dngd, the" body. 
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Lok6shfl. from lokfi, men, and eeshfi, greatness. 

Loku, from looch, to see. 

LakshmeerChara; the latter word means deserted. 
LBkshmBnB, the beautiful, from Lfikshmfi, a fortunate 
sign. 

LBmbodBrS, from lfimbfi, long, and oodBrB, the belly. 


M. 

MadhBru, from ma, the goddess LfikshBmee, and dhBrB, 
husband. 

MagBdhB, from MfigBdhB, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. 

Malakarfi, from mala, a necklace, and krep, to make. 
Mali nee, from mala, a necklace. 

MalyfivanB, from mala, a necklace. 

Manfi>BBnghB, from manfi, honour, and bBngbB, destruc¬ 
tion. 

Manuntt, from man, to decide. 

ManBsfi-Kalee, from mBnBs, mind. 

Marootfi, from mree, to kill. 

MarB, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-NyasB, from matrika, a mother, and DvasB, to 
place. 

MatBrishwa, wind. 

Mayavfitee, from maya, delusion. 

Medha, apprehension or conception, from medh, to be 
apt to learn. 

Meemangsa, from man, to jndge. 

MeghB-NadB, from meghB, a cloud, and nadB, a sound. 
M6ghB-Nat'hfi, from mdghB, a cloud, and nat’bfl, a lord. 
M6ghB-VahfinB; vahfinB, a vehicle. 

Mdnfi-KetBnB, from meenfi, a fish, and kdtfinti, a flag. 
Mihirtt, from mihfi, to water. 

Mishrfi-K&hee, from misfa, to mis, and keahfi, hair. 

2 a 2 
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Mitrd, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitrdvinda, from mitrd, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 
Modukd, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohinee, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Molul, from moohd, confusion or stupefaction. 
Moogdhdbodhfi, from moogdhd, stupidly ignorant, and 
bodhii, knowledge. 

Mooktu-Keshee, from mooktd, spread out, klshd, hair. 
Mooktd-Ramd; mooktd, liberation. 

Moolu, a root. 

Moomookshootwd, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mouncc, he who subjects himself to voluntary silenoe. 
Mriganku, from inrigd, a deer, and dnkd, a mark. 
Mritu-Sunjeevinee ; sdnjecvinee means to restore to life. 
Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjund, from myrtyoo, death, and jee, to over¬ 
come. 

Mudhoo-Soodunu, from sood, to destroy. 

Mudhyildcshee, from mddhyd, midst, and deshin, belong¬ 
ing to a country. 

Mddund-Mobdnd, from mdddnd, desire, and mooh, to be 
infatuated. 

Muha-Devd, from mdhdt, great, and div, to play. 
Mdha-Kald, from mdhdt, great, and kald, time. 
Muhamaree, from mdhdt, great, and mree, to kill. 
Muha-Patdkd, from mdhdt, and patdkd, from pdt, to 
throw down. 

Muha-Poorooshd, from muhdt, great, and poorooshd, a 
male. 

Mdha-Rouruvu, from rooroo, an insect. 

Mdha-Rdt’hce, from mdhdt, great, and rdt’hu, a chariot. 
Mdha-Premd, from mdhdt, great, and premdn, love. 
Mdha-Scnd, from mdhdt, great, and scna, soldier. 
MOhatmd, from mdhdt, great, andatmdn, spirit. 
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Mdha-Vrdtfl; vrutd is a ceremony to be performed ac¬ 
cording to a vow. 

Mflha-Vyadhee, from mfihttt, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 
MAha-Vidya, from mdhdt, great, and vidya, learning. 
Mdhendrd, from mtihiit, great, and Indrd, the king, of 
heaven. 

Mdhdshd, from mfihtit, great, and eeshd, glorious. 
Mdh£shwdrd, from mtihiit, great, and eeshwdrd, glorious. 
Mdhishd-Mdrdinee, from indhishd, a buffalo, and mdr- 
dii, to destroy. 

MQheshwtird, from mdhdt, great, and eeshwdrd, lord. 
Mdhdttrand, from mdhdt, great, and trand, salvation. 
Mdkshd, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mdkdrd-Dvvdjd, from mdkdrd, a water animal, and 
dwbjd, a flag. 

Mulld, strong, from mdl, to hold. 

Mdldgrahee, from mdld, filth, and grahin, receiving. 
Mdndoddrce, from mdndd, small, and ooddrd, the belly. 
Mflngdlfi-Chfindika, from mdngdld, good, and chdndika, 
wrathful. 

Mdngdld-Vard, from mdngdld, good, and vard, a day. 
Mdn-Mdt’hd, from mdnd, mind, and mflnt, to grieve. 
Mdntru, from mdtr, to repeat in the mind. 
Muntrd-Droomd, from mdndn, to meditate, and droomd, 
a tree. 

Mdnusa, from mdnds, mind. 

Mdndsijd, from mdnd, mind, andjflnd, birth. 
Mdnwdutdrd, from Mdnoo, a sage, and dntdrd, another, 
or a limit. 

Mdroot, from mree, to kill. 

Mdrdipora, from mdrd, a dead body, and poora, fo burn. 


N. 

Nagantdkd, from nagd, a serpent, and dntttkd, the end. 
Namd-Kdrdufl, fromnamdn, a name, and kree, to make. 

2 a 3 
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Naree. from nfiru, a man. 

Nika. from nee, to obtain 

Neelu-PurvtttQ, from neelfi, bine, and ptirvfitfi, a raoun- 
rain. 

>' Ff-tee. from nee, to obtain. 

>"" P.t. dark blue. 

>'F*!jQ-Kiintfi, from neelfi, dark bine, and kfintu, the 

t tiros, t. 

>' iaanu, a first cause, from nee, prep, and da, to give. 

N.'cbc'e. from nee, p r (J and dha, to place. 

Nigrlbfi-St’hanfi, nigruhfi signifies disfavour, and st’ba* 
r.t. place. 

Nif-mfinfi, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and gun. 
to move. 

N: tr.it ttj. a cause. 

_N .rakaril, from nir, prep, and akaru, form* 

NirnujU, from nir, prep . and nee, to obtain. 

> iro: ktD, from nir, prep, andooktfi, spoken. 

!N irvan&r, from nirvanu, liberation. 

Nisba PLtee, from nisha, night, and pulee, lord. 

.Ni&hkrfimfinfi. a going forth, from nir, prep, and krum. 
to step. 

ZSitjt. constant, everlasting 

Nitvanfindfi, from nityfi, constant, and anfindfi, joy. 

Nitinsi. a resolution. 

Noirajikii. a follower of the NyayO philosophy, 
ouka- Kh findfi, from nouka, a boat, and khundti, & 
part. 

Nree-Medhfi, from nree, a man, and mddhfi, flesh. 

»isinght, from nree, a man, and singh ti, a lion. 
ubhufwOt, from nfibfefis, the sky. 

N ukshutresha, from ntlkshtttrti, a planet, and eeshti, a 
lord. 

N iUQ-Danga, from ntilfi, a reed, and daaga, a place. 
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Ndld-Chdmpo5, from nttlO, the name of a king, and 
chdmpoo, a particular kind of composition in which 
the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of 
prose and verse. 

Ndmoochee-SoodOnd, a proper name joined to good, to 

kill. 

Ndmdskard, a reverential mode of obeisance; from nd- 
mds, a bow, and kree, to make. 

Ndrd, man, from nree, to do right. 

Narmada, from ndrmd, sport or entertainment, and 
da, to give. 

Ndrd-Singhd, from ndrd, man, and singhd, excellent. 
Ndvd-Pfltrika, from ndvd, nine, and pdtrd, leaves. 
Ndvd-Rdtnd, from ndvd, nine, and rdtnd, a jewel. 
Nyasd, a deposit, from nee, prep, and ds, to throw. 
Nyayd, justice, from nee, prep, and dy, to move. 


O. 

Oodahdrdnu, from oot, a preposition indicating that the 
action lias an upward direction, and ahdrund, a col* 
lecting. 

Oochoishrdva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 
Oodascc ; oot, prep, and asu, to sit. 

Ooddlshd, from oot, prep, and deshO, to seek. 

Ooddyd, to arise, from oot, prep, and dyd, to go. 
Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 
Oogrd-Chdnda, from oogrd, fear-exciting, and chdndd, 

wrathful. 

Oindrd-Dddhee, from Indrd, and dddhee, curds. 
Oojjdld-Neelmdnee, from oojjdld, splendour, neeld, 
blue, and mdnee, a jewel. 

Ooktd, spoken, from vdeh, to speak. 

Oopangd, from oopu, a preposition importing resem¬ 
blance in an inferior degree, and hngd, a part. 

2 a 4 
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Oopasdnd, from oopd, and its, to throw,'preceded by the 
prep. a. 

Oopd-Patdkd, from oopd, prep, and pdt, to throw 
down. 

Oopdchard-Chdld, from oopd, prep, chdrd, to move, and 
chdld, a pretence. 

Oopdndyd, from oopd, and nee, to take. 

Oopdndyunu, from oopd, and ndydnd, an obtaining. 

Oopdpdtee, from oopd, and pdtee, lord. 

Oopdrdtee, from oopd, and rdm, to play. 

Oopdsdnghard, from oopd, and 6dnghard, destruction. 

Oordhti-Vahoo, from oordhd, high, and vahdo, arm. 

Oosha-Hdrdnd; hdrdnd means stealing. 

Ooshmdpa, from ooshmun, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshddheeshd, from oshddhee, medicine, and eesliil, a 
lord. 

# 

Ootdt’hyd, from oot, prep, and tdfbyd, just. 


P. 

Pachdkd, he who cooks; from pdeb, to cook. 

Pakd-Shasdnd, from pakd, a giant, and shas to govern. 

Parijatd-Hdrund, from parijatd, a particular flower, and 
hdrdnd, to steal. 

Parvdtee, the daughter of pdrvdtd, a mountain. 

Pat’hdkd, he who reads, from pdt’b, to read. 

Patdnd, from pdt, to throw down. 

Patdnjdld, from the sage Pdtdnjdlee; which word is 
made up of pdt, to throw down, and dnjdlee, joined 
hands. This conjunction teaches us, that people fell 
before him for instruction with joined hands. 

Peetamvdrd, from peetd, yellow, and umbdrfl, cloth, 

Phdldhdree, from phfild, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Phdld, fruit. 

Pingttld, variegated. 
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Pingfilfi-Nagfi, from pingfilfi, brownish yellow, and 
nagfi, a serpent. 

Pita-Mfihfi, from pitree, father, and muhfit, great. 

Pitree-Medhfi, from pilree, forefathers, and nicdhu, ficsli. 

Poita, from oopfi, and veetu, pure. 

Pooja, from pooju, to honour or serve. 

Podjfikfi, a worshipper. 

Poondfircekakshfi, from poondfireeku, a water-lily, and 
dkshee, an eye. 

Pooranfi, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a' house, a palace. 

Poornabhishdkfi, from poornd, and fibhisheku, to anoint. 

Poornabhishikta, from poornfi, full, and fibhishiklu, 
anointed. 

Poorohitd, from poords, to go before, and hitd, good. 

Pooroohootfi, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshd, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poorfi, a town. 

Poorfindfirfi, from poorfi, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Poorfishchfirfinfi, from poorfi, before, and cbfirfinfi, prac¬ 
tice. 

Pooranfi, old. 

Pooshkfirfi-Shantee, from popshkuru, the evil fortune 
attending a person who shall die when an unlucky day, 
an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and 
shantee, to pacify or produce peace. 

Poorvfivfit, from poorvfi, a cause, and vfit. 

Pooshpavfilee, from pooshpfi, a flower, andavfilee, a row. 

Pooshpfi-Dhfinwa, from pooshpfi, a flower, and dhunwii 
a bow. 

Pooshpfikfi, from pooshp, to expand, 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshfinfi, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pootfina-Budhfi; bfidhfi means to kill. 
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Potiranik, a follower of the poorands. 

Prajapdtyd, the work of a prdjapdtee. 

Pranayamd, from prand, life, and ayamd, a coming. 
Pramauikd, from prdmand, proof. 

Prand-Nirodhd, from prand, life, and nirodhd, to stop. 
Pratu-Kald, from prat Hr, morning, and kald, time 
Pretd-raj; pretu is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 
Prit’hivce, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, 
raised the arts, &c. 

Prityahurd, from prdtee, a preposition indicating that 
the action is returned or reflected, and ahdrd, to take. 
Prubhdngjund, from pru, prep. and bhdnjd, to break. 
Prdchdnda, from prd, prep, and chdndd, wrathful. 
Prddhand, chief. 

Prudyoomnu, from prd, prep, and dyoomnd, riches. 
Prujapdtee, from pruja, subjects, and pdtee, a lord. 
Prdja-Yagd, from prdja, subjects, and yagd, a sacrifice. 
Prukashd ; kashu means light. 

Prdkritee, from prd, prep, and kree, to do. 

Prdlhadd, from prd, prep, and alhadii, joy. 

Prdldyu, from Ice, to absorb. 

Prdmand, from pru, prep, and ma, to measure. 
Prdmeyd, the subject known, from prd, prep, and ma, to 
measure. 

Prdmdtee, from prd, prep, and mutee, understanding. 
Prdstavince. from pru, prep, and stoo, to praise. 
Prdtigna, from prdtee, and gna, to know. 

Prdtdkshd, from prdtee, prep, and dkshee, the eye. 
Prdyojdnd, from prd, a preposition which adds intensity 
to the meaning, and yonj. to join. 

Pddart’hd, from pudd, a word, and drt’hd, an object. 
Pddmaldva, from pbdrnd, the water-lily, and aldyd, re¬ 
sidence. 
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Pudmil-NabhG, from pudmil, a water-lily, and nabbee, 
the navel. 

PGdinii-Prfibhoo, from pudmu, a water-lily, and prtibhoo, 
a lord. 

PQdyavfilee, from pildya, prose, and aviilee, a row, or 
range. 

Pildung, from pudG, a place. 

PGddhiltee, a road, from pGdG, the foot, and hdn, to 
smite. 

PukshudliGru-Mishru, from puksliu, a lunar half month, 
and d'lurG, to hold. 

Pilnchangu, from pGnchun, five, and iingG, the body. 

t’unchiikii, from punchun, live. 

Pfincliu-ClidoiM, from puiichG, five, or much, and clioora, 
a crest. 

Piinchfimee-VrOtu, from punchii, five, and vrutG, the 
ceremonies connected with a vow. 

Punchii-liutnu, from puuclnl, live, and rutnu, a precious 
stone. 

'Yuichtlshiirn, from punchii, five, and shuru, an arrow. 

PilnchaiiiluG, from punchii, five, and anGnu, face. 

jt'Gnjab, from pGnchu, five, and ap, water. 

Pilunilgushunu, from pnnnugu, a serpent, and ushu, 
to cat. 

IMnt’hee, from pGt’hil, a way. 

Purivrittee, from puree, prep, and vrittee, existence. 

Purum-EshwGru, from purGm, excellent, and .»uru, 
God, or simply, the glorious. 

PurSmamiiidG, from puruinii, excellent, and auGndQ, 

joy- 

Purumart'hG, from pGrGrnG, excellent, and Grt’hG, an 
object. 

PurGm-IlGngbhG, from pGrGm, excellent, and Qngshu, a 
goose. 
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Purushoo-Ramd; purdshoo, a weapon. 

Puvund, from poo, to purify. 

R. 

Iiadha, tne favourite mistress of Krishnu, from radh, to 
accomplish. 

Radha-VuIlQbhu; vdllubhu, beloved. 

Ragd, passion, from runj, to colour. 

Raja, light. 

Raj-tdrdnginee, from rajun, a king, and tdrdngincc, a 
river. 

Raju-Pootfi, from rajun, a king, and pootrd, a son. 
Rajd-Yogii, from rajiin, a king, and yogii, abstraction. 
Rajdraj, king of kings. 

Raju-Uajt>hwurci“, from raju-raj, king of kings, and 
eeshwdree, a goddess. 

Rajdrshce, from rajdn, a king,' and rishee, a sage. 
Rajd-sooyu, from rajun, a king, and sou, birth. 

RamQ, from rfim, play, or to please. 

Ramayunu, from Kamil, and fiydnd, to go. 
Kamd-Shurunu-Palu, from Uamu-Shdrund; and paid, a 
title. 

Rarhecyu, from Rarlid, a country. 

Rasu-Mdnchdnu ; in undid, a stage. 

Ravund, from roo, to kill. 

Rhisheckcshu, from rhishcekd, the organs, an coshu, a 
lord. 

Rig-Vedu, from rich, an incantation, and vddd, from 
vid, knowledge. 

Kishdbhd-Dcvu; rishdbhfi signifies excellent. 
Rishyadee-nyasd, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, 
and nyasd, to place. 

Rishyd*Shringd, from rishyd, a deer, and shringd, horns. 
Ritoopuinii, from ritoo, a season, and pdrnd, a leaf. 
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Ritoo-Yagu, from ritoo, season, and ydjd, worship with 
sacrifices. 

Rochdnd, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshd, from Roodrd, a name of Shivd, and iikshd, 
an eye. 

Roodrd, from rood, to cry. 

Kookinince, from RookmQ (gold), the name of a king. 

Rujo-goond, from runj, colour, or love, and goonO, a 
quality. 

Rfijd, dust, from rfinj, to colour. 

Rujdkd, from runj, to colour. 

Rukshitd, preserved, from rdkshd, to preserve. 

Rdkshogdnd-Bhojunti; bhojunu, to eat. 

Rdktu-veeju, from rfiktu, blood, and vcejd, seed. 

Rdsd, a savour. 

Rdt'hd-Yootdpd'Yootupu, from rut’hd, a chariot, and 
yootdpu, a chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rdtdntce, from rut, to speak. 

Kdtcc, from rum, to play. 

Kutee-Pdtee, from Rutee, the name of the wife of Cupid, 
and putee, a lord. 


S. 

Sadhyu, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagniku, from 6d, with, and dgnee, fire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Samanydtodrishtung, from Samanyd, equal, and drish- 
td, seen. 

Sankhyd, a sect of philosophers, from sdnkbya, clear 
knowledge. 

Sarvd-bhoumu, from sdrvd, all, and bhoomee, land. 
Sard, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Sena, an army. 

Scvdkd, from 6cvd, to serve. 
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Seemuntonnuydnii, from simdntu, the place on the head 
where the hair divides, and oonnuydiiu, a raising up.>.- 
Slinkha, a branch, from shakli, to overspread. 
Shaktabhisheku, from shaktu, a worshipper of the divim 
energy, and dbhishckd, to anoint. 

Shaktu, from shuktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shum, quiet. 

Shantee-Poord, from shantee, peace, and pooru, a town. 
Sharudeeya, from shdrudd, the clear sky, season. 
•Shastrd, from shas, to rule. 

Sheutula, cold. 

Sheshuvut, from sheshd, the end. 

SluTetulu-patee, from shcetuld, cold, and patee, a mat, 
from put, to move. 

Shikh, from shishyil, a disciple. 

Shiklicc'Vuhund, from shikhcc, the name of a peacock. 

and vahuiiii, a vehicle. 

Shiksha, to learn. 

Shilpd, an art. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromunee, from shirds the head, and mu nee, a jewel. 
Shishoo-PaJd-Budlid; biidhu signifies to kill. 
Shivopakhyanu, from Sliivd, oopd, prep . and akhyanu, 
to speak. 

Sliivd, the good. 

Shmdshand-Kalcc, from shinuslianu, a cemetery. 

Slioild, from sliila, a stone. 

iShoivacharee, from Shivu, and aciiarin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shoocli, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

• During rl>e marriage ceremony, the bridegroom first pulls the veil over 
the face of the bride, and then turning it up again draws a line with red 
lead down the centre of her forehead. To this ceremony this word alludes. 
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Stiookia-V'ilrnQ, from shookiu, white, and vurnti, coiour. 

? iJold, a weapon. 

>lu:dimee, from shillO, a lance. 

^uoony u-V'ad'Te, from shoCnyd, vacuum, and vndee, a 
speaker. 

Siioshuuu, from skoosh, to dry. 

?hraddhu, from shruddha, firm raicb. 

$hr**e-Shoilii, from suree, excellent, and shoiiti. a moun¬ 
tain. 

>hree- Vidya, from shree, excellent, and vidya, know¬ 
ledge. 

^ m 

Shree-Kilnt ku, from shree, excellent, and kdnti, the 
throat. 

'.’’.’■ee, a title which signilisa excellence or greatness. 

•?!:ree-Raaiu-Pooru, from shree, excellent, Ramil, the 
name of a god, and pooru. town. 

•'hrootO, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear. 

S:.*outu, from shrootee. the ved 1 . 

5 h rota, from shroo, to hear. 

5hrotriyii, from shrootd, the vedu. 

Shrilddhtt, firm taitb, from shrut, taith, and dho, to hold. 

5hubdQ, sound. 

ihdklee, from shQk, to be able. 

shiktee-Dhuru, from shuktee, an .-jn spear, and dhdril. 
to hold. 

Sbuinbararee, from Shiminlni, a giant, and dree, an 
enemy. 

5b urn £ln 9, from ahum, equal. 

Shuukil-Vunik, from shuaku, a shell, and vuuik. a trades¬ 
man. 

?hunkiini, from siting, good, and kree, to do. 

Shfiranunii, from sh&sb, six, and andaa, tace. 

5'iQreeril, from shree, injure. 

5bdst’bee, she who is worshipped on tbe sixth (shdsht'hd > 
da-v. 
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Shdtd-R5opa, from shiitfi, an hundred, and roopa, form. 

Shdtrdghnd, from shdtroo, an enemy, and hdn, to kill. 

Shdtdmdnyoo, from shdtd, a hundred, and mdnyoo, a 
sacrifice. 

Shdtukd, a hundred. 

Shdtd-DwecpQ, from shdtd, a hundred, and Dweepd, 
an island. 

Shdvd-Sadhdnd, from shdvft, a dead body, and sadhdnd, 
to perfect. 

Shweta, white, 

Shwetu-Giree, from shw6td, white, and giree, a moun¬ 
tain. 

Shwdsdnd, from shwds, to go 

Shyama, black. 

Siddhantacharee, from siddhantO, ascertained, and acha- 
rin, practice. 

Siddheshwdree, from siddhd, to perfect,' and Seshwdrec, 
a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

Siddhd, to perfect. 

Sindhdkatee, from sindhd, to cut a passage, and krit, to 
cut. 

Siddhd-mdntrd, from sidhd, accomplished, and mfintrd, 
an incantation. 

Siddhantd, from siddhd, proved, and dtitd, end. 

Singhd, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singhd-Vahinec, from singha, a lion, and vdh, a vehicle. 

Smdrd, from smree, to remember. 

Smdrtt-Hfird, from smdrd, Cupid, and rhee, to destroy. 

Snand, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyd, the disciples of Shiva. 

Soinghikeyd, the son of Singhika. 

SoobhQdra, from soo, beautiful, and bfaddra, good. 

Soodhangsboo, from shoOdha, the water of life, and Ong- 
shoo, rays of light. 
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Soodhanidhee, from soodba, the water of life, and nid- 
hee, a treasure. 

Sookhfi-Mdyd, from sookhO, happiness, and mdyd, ful¬ 
ness 

Soogreevd, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, the back of 
the i>eek. 

Sookpmu, very small. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soomerno, from soo, good, and m£roo, a boundary mark. 

Soondd'd, beautiful. 

Soopil i: ii, from soo, good, and pddmd, a water-lily. 

Soopurud, from soo, good, and pdrnd, a leaf. 

Soorachand, from soord, the gods, and acharyd, a 
teacher. 

Soorpd-NTdkha, from sdorpd, a hand winnowing fan, and 
ndkhd, the hnger nails. 

Soord-Pdtee, Iron) soord, the gods, and pdtee, lord. 

Sodtrd. to stitch. 

SSotrddhard, from sootrd, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 

Soovdrnd Vdnik, from soovdrnd, gold, and vdnik, a 
tradesman. 

Sodmyd, the son of Somd. 

Sourd, the disciples of Sooryd. 

Spdrshdnd, from sprish, to touch. 

St’hanoo, from st’ha, to stay. 

Sddandiuld, from sdda, always, and andndh, joy. 

Sdd-Gopd, from sdt, good, and gop, cow-keeper. 

Sdddshyd, by standers at a council, whose business it is 
to notice and correct mistakes. 

Sdgdrd, from sd, with, and gdrd, poison. 

Sdhoktee, from sdhd, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Sdhdsrangshoo, from sdhdsrd, a thousand, and dngshoo, 
rays of light. 

Sdhdsrakshd, from sdhdsrd, a thousand, and dkshee, the 
eye. 

2 B 
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SSmadhee, from sflhg, prep, and adhand, a receptacle. 
Sumasoktee, from sdmasd, to compound, and ooktee, a 

word. 

Sfimfivurttec, from sdmu, equal, and vrit, presence. 
Sdnjcevdiice, from sung, prep, and jiv, life. 
Sdiigkshipld-SarH, from sdngkshiptti, abridged, and sarii, 

essence. 

Stingy dmd, sQng, prep, and ydm, to cease. 

Sdngskard, from sung, prep, and kree, to do. 

Siingskritd, from sdog, prep, and kree, to do. 

Siindliya, from sung, prep, and dhoi, to remember. 
Sungkecrtdnii, from sdng, prep, and keertdnd, to speak 

aloud. 

Siinghita, from siing, prep, and liitd, to collect. 
Sdnkeernu, from sdng, prep, and keernd, thrown about. 
Sdnkrdnddnd, from siing, prep, and krdnddnd, to cry. 
Sdnyasec, from sdng, prep, and nyasd, to renounce. 
Sdptdrshee, fromsuptd, seven, and rishee, a sage. 
Suptashwd, from stiptu, seven, and dshwd, a horse. 
SUptdswdra, from suptd, seven, and swdrd, sound. 
Sitrpugnd, from sdrpd, a serpent, and hdn, to destroy. 
Sdrvd-Bhootd-kshdyd, from sdrvd, all, bhootd, souls, 

and kshee, a decay. 

Survvd, all. 

Sdrvvd-Ddkshinu, from sdrvvd, all, and ddkshma, a tee 
at dismission. 

Sdrvvd-M dngdld, from sdrvd, all, and mdngdld, good. 
Sdteekd, from su, substituted for suhd, with, and tecka, 

Sdtprdtipdkshd, from sut, right, and prdtipdkshd, an 

enemy. . 

Sdt-kdrmu, from sdt, good, and kttrmdn, to work. 

Sdtwu-goond, from sdtwd, good, and goond, quality, 
fitttec, from sdt, pure. 

Sa tyd-Naraydnd, from sfityd, true, and Naraydnd. 
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Sdtytt-jit, from s&tyd, true, and jee, to conquer. 
Sdtyd-yoogd, from sdtyd, true, and yoogd, a definite 
time. 

Sdvttrna, from sd, one, and vdrnd, kind. 
Stivydbhichard, from sdhd, with, and vydbhicharu, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations 
Swdrndkard, from swdrnd, gold, and kree, to make. 
Swdryogd, from swdr, heaven, and yogd, a sacrifice. 
Swaydm-bhoovd, from swdydng, itself, and bh5d, ex¬ 
istence 

-Swtidha, presentment of oblations. 

Swdmbhoo, from shung, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 
Swdrbhanoo, from swdr, heaven, and bha, light. 

T. 

Tamisrd, the hell of darkness, from tdmisrd, darkness. 
Tai'dk&hwdrd, from tardkd, a saviour, and ceshwdrd. 
a god. 

Tardkd-jit, from Tardkd, and jee, victory. 

Tljoradyd, from tdjds, glory, and mdyd, fulness. 

T6jd, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Tceka, from teek, to judge. 

T6jdsh-Chdndrd, from tejds, glory, and chdndrd, the 
moon. 

T'hakoord, honourable. 

T’hakooranee, from t’hakoord, a lord. 

Tilottdma, from tild, dark spots on the skin, and oottd- 
md, excellent. 

Toijdsd, from tejds, brightness. 

Toildkard, from tild, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorashat, a name of Indrd. 

• a 

Toostce, from toosh, to please. 

2 b 2 
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Treta*-Yoogfl, from tree, three, and yoogd, a definite 
period of time. 

Trikootd, from tree, three, and kootfi, a mountain peak. 
Tripoorantdkd, from tree, three, poord, a house, and 
dntdkd, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poord, a town. 
Tripoora-Soonddree; soonduree, beautiful. 

Trishikhd, for tree, three, and shikha. the ascending 
Same. 

Trivenee, from tree, three, and venee, a stream. 
Tdmd-goond, from tdmds, darkness, and goond, quality. 
Tdmd, from tdmds, darkness. 

Tdnmatrd, from tdt, that, and matraj only. 

Tdntrd, from tdntrd, to hold. 

Tdpdsya, from tdpfls, religious austerities. 
Tdptd-Shodrmee, from tdptd, hot, and shoormee, an 
image of iron. 

Tdrkaldnkard, from tdrkd, the name of the nyand dtir- 
shdud, and Qldnkard, an ornament. 

Tdrkd, from tdrkd, to infer. 

Tdrdnee, from tree, to save. 

Tdrpdnd, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tdrdnginee; tdrdngd signifies the swell of water. 
Tdtee, from tdnd, particulars. 

Tdttwd, from tdt, that, truth. 

Twdrita, from twdrd, quickly. 


U. 

Ubhivaddnd, to bow, from dbhee, prep, and vdd, to 
salute. 

Ubfistoo, from ti, priv. and bdstoo, a thing. 

• The four joogta are numbered according to the quantity of religion in 
each | thui- the jStyfl haa four parti, the tiAi, three, the riwaphrS, two, 
and the kttlee, one. 
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t/bhdyd-Chdrund, from Q, bhdyd, fear, and chdrdnd, feet, 
tibjd, from dp, water, and jdnd, birth. 
tlbjd-Yonee, from dbjd, the water-lily, and yonee, a 
birth-place, as water is the birth-place of fi9h. 
tfbytingd, from Q, and bydngd, crooked. 

IJchyootu, from d, and chyootd, to ooze. 

Udbhootd, wonderful. 

Udhikarce, from ddhee, prep, and lcree, to do. 
Udhyatmd, from ddhee, prep, and atmun, spirit. 

tj 

Udwoitd, from d, and dvvee, two. 

U * 

Udwiteeyd, from d, priv. and dwiteeyd, the second. 

u 

Udwuyanttndd, from d, priv. dwoi, two, and antindd, joy. 
Ughord-Pdnt’hees, from l/ghord, a name of Shivd, and 
pdnt’hd, a way. 

U 

Ugnibhdo, from dgnee, fire, and bhoo, existence. 
Ugnanil, from d, priv. and gnand, knowledge. 
Ugnihotree, from fignee, Ore, and hotree, a sacrificial 
priest. 

C r gnishtomu, from ugnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 

IJgru -Dweepu, from ugrd, before, and dweepd, an 


island. 

Ugrudanee, from ugrd, before, and da, to give. 

Ujitu, from d, and jitd, victory. 

IMitd-iVaf’hd, from ujitd, and nat’hd, lord. 

I’kalee, a follower of the Lkald Poorooshu. 
Ukalu-Poorooshd, the being who is not subject to time. 

from dkalu, without time, and poorooshu, a male. 
Ijkroord-Sungbadd, from d, priv. krooru, cruel, and 
sdnghadd, a report. 

Ukshdyd, from d, and kshee, to decay. 

{jldkandnda, from dldkd, light, and andndd, joy. 
Uldnkard, from dldng, p.oper, and kree, to do. 
Umritd-Sdrd, from dmritd, the water of life, and sdrd«. 
a pool. 
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g 

Umiiravfitee, from fimflrfi, immortal. 

41 ' ^ 

Umvoodfi, from flmvoo, water, and da, to give. 

g 

Unadee, from u, and adee, firsts 

V 

Unadya, from fin, andadya, beginning. 

Undhfi-Koopfi, from findhfi, dark, and ko5pfi, a well. 

u 

IJngfi, members, or body. 

ttngfi-nyasu, from fingfi, the body, and nyasfi, placing. 
Ungshooman, from fingshoo, glory. 

Unjunfi, a black powder applied to the eye-lids. 
Unnfida-Kfilpfi, from ttnnfi, food, da, to give, and kilp, 
to I e able or capable. 

g 

Unimittfi, from fi, priv. and nimittfi, a cause. 

u 

Unnfi-Poorna, from finnfi, food, and pddrnfi, full, 
tfnnfimfiyfi, from finnfi, food. 

g 

Unnfi-Prashttnfi, from finnfi, food, and prashflnfi, feeding. 

g 

Unoo-Patfikfi, from finoo, small, and patfikfi, sin. 

ci 

Unungfi, from fi, and fingfi, body. 

Untfikfi, from fintfi, the end, and kree, to do. 

Unfintu, from fi, and fintfi, the end. 

ci 

Unfinyfijfi, from fi, finyfi, other, and jfinfi, to be born. 

g 

Upatree-Kfirfinfi, from fi, patrfi, a worthy person, and 
kree, to do.. 

tfpoorvfita, from fi, priv. and poorvfi, unprecedenteu. 

U i 

Up-Pfitee, from fip, water, and pfitee, a lord. 
Uprfidhanfi, from fi, priv . and prfidhanfi, chief, 
tlpsfira, from fip, water, and sree, to go. 
tTpfinhootee, from fipfl, prep, and knoo, to steal. 
Upfirajita, from fi, and purajita, to conquer. 
tlpfira-Vfirtfinfi, from, fi, pfira, prep, and avfirtfinfi, to 
go in a circle. 

ci ° 

Upfirna, from fi, and pfirnfi, leaves. 

Urdhfi-Narishwfirfi, from firihfi, half, naree, woman, 
and eeshwfirfi, a god. 
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UrdhQ-RGt’hee, from QrdhQ, half, qpd rut’hee, a cha¬ 
rioteer. 

V 

UrdhQ-shlokQ, from QrdhQ, half, and shlokQ, a verse. 

tfroonQ, the dawn. 

t/rt’hQbh^dQ, from QrthQ, meaning, and bhddu, separa¬ 
tion. 

g 

UrQndhQna, from Q, and rQndhQnQ, to cook. 

Ushoka, from Q, and shooch, sorrow. 

tJshtQ-YQBoo, from QshtQ, eight, and YQsoo, a sort of 
gods. 

UshtQ*YQkrQ, from ushtQ, eight, and vQkrQ, crooked. 

Usee-PQtrQ-YQnQ, from Qsee, a scymetar, pQtrQ, leaves, 
and vQnQ, forest. 

IJshwQ-s^nQ, from Qshwd, a horse, and sena, a soldier. 

Ushwinee-KoomarQ, from Qshwinee, a mare, and kooma- 
rQ, a child. 

UshwQm6dhQ, from QshwQ, a horse, and m6dhQ, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from Q, priv. and siddhee, completion. 

UsoorQ, from Q, priv. and sooru, a name applied to the 
gods. 

shtQ, eight. 

f/stQngQ, from QstQn, eight, and QngQ, the bod/. 

UsQmprQgnatQ, from Q, priv. and sQmprugnatu, com¬ 
pletely informed. 

t/sQt, from Q, priv. and sQt, entity. 

Utee-PatQkQ, from utee, excessive, and patQku, sin. 

Otee-RGt’hee, from Qtee, very great, and rGt’hce, a cha¬ 
rioteer. 

UtikayQ, from Qtee, great, and kayfl, the body. 

UtiratrQ, from Qtee, beyond, and ratree, night. 

UtishGyoktee, from QtishQyQ, exceeding, and ooktee, a 
word. 

g 

Utit’hee, from Qt, to move perpetually; a guest, a 
stranger. 
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tfvddhodtd, from dvd, prep, and dhoo, to renounce. 
Uvdtard, from OvQ, to descend, and tree, to save. 

Uvdtd Nirodhftnd, from dvdtd, a hole in the ground, and 
niroodh, to close. 

U 

Uyodbya, from G, and yoodh, war. 

Uydnd, from Gyd, to move. 


V. 

VachGspGtee, from vach, a word, and p&tee, a lord. 

Vagvadinee, from vach, a word, and vQdd, to speak. 

Vak-ChGlQ, from vak, a word, and chGlfi, to deceive. 

Vakya-VdleS, from vakytf, a word, and avdlee, a row. 

Valmeekee, from vdlmeeku, a kind of ants. 

Vald-GopalQ, from valG, a child, go, cow, and paid, to 
cherish. 

V amachnree, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice 

Vamftnd; little. 

Vanit-PrGst’hu, from vdnd, a forest, and prdst'ha, to go. 

Varooncc, from Vdroonu, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshd, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshfi, 
male. 

Vasdvd-Ddtta, from Vasdvd, a name oflndrd, anddftttft, 
given. 

VasGvu-PoojyG, from Vasdvd, a name of IndrG, and 
pooj, worship. 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Vedacharee, from vedft, and acharin, practice. 

Vedantee, lie who follows the v£dantd. 

Vedantu, the end or last part of "the v6dtt. 

Vedd, from vid, knowledge. 

Veejd-Mfintru, from veejd, seed, and mdntril, an in¬ 
cantation. 

Veejd-Gdnitd, from veejd, a seed, and gdnitd, a calcu¬ 
lation. 
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Veerfl-Singhd, from veerd, strength, and singhtt, excel¬ 
lent. 

Veerd-Bhoomee, from veerd, the strong, and bhoomee, 
land. 

Veeru-vahoo, from veerd, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Veetihotrfi, from veetd, to place, and hotrd, sacrificial 
things. 

Yibhavdnd, from vee, prep, and bhavdnd, thoughtfulness. 

Yibheeshdntt, from bheesh, terrific. 

Yibhoo, from vee, pt-ep. and bhod, birth. 

Yichitrttveerytt, from vichitrd, variegated, and veerytt, 
semen. 

Yidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Yidyadhttrtt, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Yidwdnmodfi-Tdrtinginee, from vidwdt, a learned man, 
modd, pleasure, and tdrdngd, a wave. 

Yidhoontoodd, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 

Vidya*Ptttee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Yijdya, from vee, prep, and jee, to overcome. 

Yikrdm-Adityd, from vikrdmd, power, and adityd, a 
name given to the sun. 

Yikdrttdnd, from vee, prep, and kdrtdnd, to cut. 

Yilwd-Roopa, from vilwd, a fruit, and rdoptf, form. 

Yimdla, from vee, prep, and mdltf, filth. 

Vindbyd-Vasinee; vindhyd, the name of a mountain, 
and vdsfi, to. reside. 

Yiratd, great, from vee, prep, and raj, light. 

Yiroodhd, from vee, prep, and roodh, to prevent. 

Yishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Yishwatma, from vishwtt, all, and atmttn, spirit. 

Yishdyd, an object. 

Vishwd-Kdrma, from vishwtt, the world, and kttrmtt, 
work. 


Sc 
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VishwfiksEufi, from vishoo, on four aides, ttncfa; to go, 
and s6na, a soldier. 

Vishwfimbhflrll, from vishwti, the world, and bhrde, to 
cherish. 

V ish w Q-M i tr Q,fr om vishwti, the world, and ttmitrfi, not a 
friend. 

VishwO-JatB, from vishwfi, the world, andjattf, born. 
YishOsfinti, from vee, prep, and shtfs, to destroy. 

Vitrdha, from Vitrtf, a giant, and bfin, to destroy. 
Vitflnda, dispute, from vee, prep. hndtfid, to smite or 
punish. 

VivahB, from vee, t .*p. and vtifa, to procure., 

VivEktt, discrimination. 

VivQrtOj from vee, prep, and vrit, to exist. 

Vivfirfinfi, from vee, prep, and vree, to akreen. 

Voidikfi, from vedfi, knowledge. 

YoidyB, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyfi-VatEe; vatee signifies a house. 

Voikarikfi, from vikarfi, a change. 

Voirdgee, from vee, prep, and ragtt, passion. 

Voisbakhfi, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishnfivfi, disciples of Yishnoo. 

VoishnfivachareE, from voishnfivfi and acharin. 
VoishEshikfi, from vishlshfl, a particular. 

Voitdrflnee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 

Vriddhee-Shraddhtl, from vriddhee, great. 

Yriddhee, great. 

Vrihdaptttee, from vrihfit, great, and pfitee, lord. 
Vrihfidbhanoo, from vrihfit, great, and bhanoo, glory. 
Vrihfit, great. 

YrihUddhfirmfi pooranfi, from vrihfit} great, Mad dhfir- 
rofi, religion. 

Vrihttn-Narttdeeyti, from vrihfit, great. 
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Yrioda-Ytthti, firom rrinda, thick, and yfinfi, a knit 

Yrishfi Dwfijtt, from vrishfi, aboil, aad dwfijfi, a flag. 

Vrisha, from vrishfin, to cause the nun to fall. 

Yrittee, from yrit, to exist. 

Vfijree, from yfijrfi, a weapon. 

Y fijrfi-keetfl, from vfijrfi, a weapon, and k€2tfi, a worm. 

Ytyrtt-Kfiiitfikfi-Shalm&lee, from wfijrll, a weapon, kttn- 
tfikfi, a. thorn, and.ahalinfilee, a tree. 

Yfikasoortt-Bfidhfi, from vttkfi, a proper name, fisoorfi, 
a grant, and bfidbtl, to kill. 

Yfikrdshwfirfij from yfikrtf, crooked, and efshwfirfi, a 
god. 

Yfinfi»D6vee, from yfinfi, a forest, and deyee, a goddess. 

Vfirnfi-Sfinkfirfi, .from yfirntt, cast or profession, and 
sfinkfirfi, mixed. 

Yyakhyfi, known, or proclaimed. 

Vyakdrdnd, from yee, prep, a, prep . and kree, to do. 

Yyfiktavfi-Dhootfi, from vyUktfi, known, fiyfl, prep, and 
dhoo, to renounce. 

YyttngyO, ridicule, from yee, prep, and fiujfi, to be pro* 
duced. 

Yyasoktfi, from Vyasfi, and ooktfl, spoken. 


Y. 

Yadfisang-pfitee, from yadfis, a water animal, and pfiteCj 
lord. 

Yoodhisht'Jurfi, from yooddb, war, and st’hirfi, firm. 
Yogachard, from yogfi, and acharfi, practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoogtf, and adya, the first. 

Yogee, a person practising the duties pilled yogfi. 
Yogdshwfirtt, from yogfi, and eeshwfirfi^ a god. 
Yoginee, a female yogee. 

Yogfi, the practice of abstraction of mind* 
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Yogfl-Bhogd-Vadee, from yogi!, abstraction, bhogti, en¬ 
joyment, and vttdd, to utter. 

Yogd-Nidrd, from yogi!, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 
Yonee, the place or element of birth. 

Yord-Bangala, from yorQ, a pair. 

Ydgnd, from ydjd, worship of burnt-sacrifices. 
Yfigntiha, from ydgnd, a sacrifice, and hdn, to destroy. 
Ydmaldyd, from Ydmd, and aldyd, a dwelling. 
Ydmoona-Bhrata, from Ydmoona, a river, and bhrata, 
a brother. 

Ydmd, he who is free from the influence of the passions. 
Ydmd-Rat, from ydmd, and raj. 

Ydngdmd, a goer. 


END OF YOL. 1 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


ON THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

or 


THE HINDOOS. 


Th e Hindoos Attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods; but for the origin of the v6d&, they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When we look into 
the v6dtt itself, however, we there find the names of the authors; 
and that all the books composing what is called the v6d& have 
had ah earthly origin. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso¬ 
phers 1 flourished, is still involved in much obscurity; but, the 
ippareni agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea. Of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos; and, alter the reader shall 


■ These persons were called Moonees, from miinii, to know; and often, 
QnanSS, or, 'The Wise: thus even in the very names by which their learned 
men were designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
philosophy. “ What is now called philosophy, was,'* says Brucker, “ in the 
infkncy of human society, called Wisdom : the title of Wise Men was, at 
that time, frequently conferred upon persons who had little claim to such s 
distinction." 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will r at consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutumu and Pytha¬ 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the diirshunus were written about five hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian mra. The v£diis, we may sup¬ 
pose, were not written many years before the diirshunus, for 
Kopilu, the founder of the Sankhyii sect, was the grandson of 
Munoo, the preserver and promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the vedus; Goutumu, the founder of the Noiyayikii sect, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Brumha, the first mate: and Kunadii and 
P&tfinjulee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon an epoch, in the most interesting 
period of Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable 
by the accordance of two philosophical systems, but by all the 

cnronological data to be gathered from the scattered fragments 

# 

of history found in the pooranus. 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following 
theory respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the 
original vedii is called by a name which implies that it was re¬ 
ceived by tradition, 6 and as the doctrines taught in the six 
schools of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the 
aphorisms (?6dtru$) received by tradition from Kopilu, Goutii- 
mu, PutGnjulee, Kunadii, Vedu-vyasii, and Joiminee, he con¬ 
jectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian 
philosophy, several wise men rose up among the Hindoos, who 
delivered certain dogmas, which were preserved during a cer¬ 
tain unknown period as 6acred traditions. For the most 
ancient of these dogmas no parent was found, and they were 
called the vfidii; the others became known by the names of the 
six sages above-mentioned. Down to this period, he supposed 
the v6du and the ilurshiinus to have existed only in the sayings 
of these ancient sages; but that at length men arose, whb 


” 3c* pa:;c 1. 
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adopted these aphorisms as first principles, established schools 
in which they were explained, and from whence were promul¬ 
gated certain systems of philosophical opinion ; from this time* 
these systems being committed to writing, disputations multi¬ 
plied, till, amjdst these confused speculations, it became 

impossible to fix any standard of opinion.—At length, a learned 

* 

and most indefatigable man, Dwoipayiinu, collected a hetero¬ 
geneous' mass of materials, the opinions and effusions ol dif¬ 
ferent philosophers, and, having arranged them as well as such 
a chaos could be arranged, he called this compilation “ the 
v^dS.“ According to this reasoning, 'the'dfirshtinus are more 
ancient than the compilation by V6dil-vasu, called the v£du; 
but as the Hindoo learning was then in its wane, this compila¬ 
tion was soon venerated as “ the self-evident word proceeding 
out of the mouth of BrQmhuand it was declared to be 
a very high crime for these ^fecred writings to be even read in 
the ears of a shoodrti. 

We must not suppose, that V4dd-vasu included in his com¬ 
pilation the works qC all the philosophical sects: he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, and 
especially from the vgdantii. The.durshilntis and the amritees 
evidently form a body of writings distinct from the vgdiis; 
though passages are to be found in the v6dii^ favouring every 
philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. The 
modem Hindoos believe, that the v6dii is the source of 
all' the shastriis, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup¬ 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa 
yum bhoovfi, or Miinoo, Kopilu, Goutiimu, Putiinjulee, Kuna 
du> V6dvi-vasu, Joiminee, Narfidu, Mureechee, Poolustyu 

e To perceive the propriety of this epithet, the reader need only exanun 
Mr. Colcbrooke’s very learned Essay. 
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Poeltthii, Vbshisht'hu, Bbrigoo, Vrihusputee, Unjira, Utree, 
Pruchlta, Dtikahd, Shutatdpu, D6vulu, Lom&shii, Sum- 
bdrttii, Apustumbu, Boudhayfinu, Pitamtthu, Uji&styfi, Kush- 
ydpd, Pardskuru, Hareetu, Vishnoo, Katyaydnu, Shdnkhu, 
Likhitil, AshwulayunQ, Pdrashuru, Gdrgu, Kast’hoomee, 
Vishwamitrtt, Jumiidugnee, Poit’heenusee, Usliira, Prujapd- 
t«e, Nareejdnghd. Chdvdnd, Bharguvu, Rishyutthringu, Sbat- 
yayiinu, Moitraydneeyu, Shoonu-eh^phu, Yugnd-parahwd, 
Karshnajinee, Voijdvapd, Lokakshee, Gargyd, Soomfintoo, 
Jatookdmu, Yayanu, Vaghrd-padu, and Vaghrd-kurnd. Of 
all these the author has given aume biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers; and the 
names of some of them are found in the vgd&s; others were 
the founders of their different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kdlee yoogd ; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin¬ 
doo writers, such as Krutoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certaiu formulas used at sacrifices ; Ydmd, author of one of 
the smritees; Pdrdsbooramd, the son of Jdmuddgnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father's death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Urjoonu; 
VishwiSshruva, the father of Koov^rfi, Ravund, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrutil; Yogee-yagnu-vdlkyS, author of a law treatise; Shan- 
dilyu, Bhurudwaju, Yatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies 
Ut’hurvu, and Undliu-moonee; D6vdld, author of a law trea- 
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tise; Sh&nukS, Shuntindu, and SSnatfinii; Asooree, a amri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhyu philo¬ 
sophy; Markund6_yu, a pooranii writer; Dooryasa, a moat 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the amritees, and of 
an oopQ-pooranu; Ooshfina; GalQvG, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c.; Moudgulya, writer of a work on the 
different casts, and their duties; Javalee, Jiinhoo, and San- 
deepunee; Ushtaviikru, the writer of a si&nghita; Gobhilu, au¬ 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
v6dii; Shurubhungu, the writer of. precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar; MedhSsQ, who wrote on 
Bh&guvutee, as the representative of matter ; Rjcheeku, qnd 
Ktinwu ; Dwoitii, author of a smritee called DwoitQ'nirnuyii; 
Tritfi, Narayunu, Saviirnu, Shunutkoomaru, Ghritiikoushiku, 
Koushiku, Ourbu, Vriidnu, Vaghrubhootee, Jurutkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteeku, Doorbiilu, Akhundiilu, Nuru, MrikQn- 
doo, Vdnjooia, Mandiivyu, Urdhhshira, Oordu padu, Um- 
boobhojee, VoishEimpayunu, Dwidushii, Soubhuree, and 
Balikilwii. 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar 1 and ethics, ah well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the v£dus, the dhr- 
shunus, and smritees. We shall conclude these remarks by 
noticing, very briefly, the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
learned men in the lower departments of literature. 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have been 
placed among the Hindoo sages; but I have not been able to 
discover the period in which he flourished. The Mfihflshfi 
grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one mentioned as 
more ancient than Paninee's. Survvii-biirmacltaryii was the 
author of the Kulapu, a grammar enlarged by Doorgfi-sing- 

* A friend suggests, perhaps grammar may have been coeval with the 
vf.in, being one of lira Angus, or appendant sciences. 
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hti, and now uied in many part* of India. Kr&mud6shwuru 
wrote the Sttngkihiptii-sarfi, another well known grammar j and 
Joomilrii another, distinguished bv his name* We might add 
Vopfi-d£vii, the author of the Moogdhiibodhii, and many 
others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philo¬ 
logists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayunu, written during the life of 
Raraii ; and, after him, Vanii-bhiittii, the author of the Ka- 
diimbtyree, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jiiyu-dgvil, 
who wrote the Geetii Govimld, in praise of Krishnu. At the 
court of Vikrumadityu. we find many poets: Kalee-dasii, 
author of the Riighoo vimgshu, of the Koomarii-eGrabhuvu, 
in praise of Shivu, of the Ubhignanii-shiikoontiilii, in honour 
of Dooshmiintii, a king, of the NiUoduyu, in praise of king 
Niiiii,' of the Ritoo-siingharii, on the seasons, of the Vikru- 
morvushee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Maliivikngnimitrfi, and M^ghu-dootii Bbuvu-bhodtee 
wrote the .Afalutee-madhuvu, a poem of the same description, 
$nd the Yeerii-chiiritru, and the Ootturu-chiiritrii, poems in 
honour of Kamu; Ghiitiikurpuru wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasii ac¬ 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his NQlodiiyuSoobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuvu-ddtta, on the amours of a king's son;— 
Maghu, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palu, Ac. 
—Bharuvee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyu, on the wars of the 

m 

PandQvSs;—Shreehurshii wrote the Noishudbii, f on the ad¬ 
ventures of Niiiii, a king;—Bhiirtree-Huree wrote the Bhiit- 
tee, on the exploits of Ramii, and the Shiitiikii, one of the 
best poems in the language;—Mooraree-Mishrii wrote the 
Clniirghyii-raghtivu, in praise of Ramii;—Pttkshtidhiirii-mish-- 
ru wrote the Priisiinnii-raghiivii, a similar poem;—Bhanoo- 


* Translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
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duttd-mishrQ wrote the RSsfi-miinjtiree, an amorous poem; 
Krishnii-mislirii wrote the PrtibodhQ-chtlndrodiiyQ, a philo¬ 
sophical poem;—Urahroo wrote the 'Omilrii-sh&ti&kfi, a love 
songKiiviraju wrote the Raghftvii-panduveeyii, on RamQ, 
Yoodliist’hirii, Ac. 

9 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Mvirmnaiit’hii-bhtittfl, who wrote 
the Kavyii-pr&kashii; and Vishwu-nat’hO-kuvirajii, who wrote 
•the Sahityii-dtirpiinti. 

Their astronomical writers have pot been fhjr: Soory u 
wrote the Soory u-siddhantu; Bhask&racharyu, the Siddhantfi- 
shiromunee, and the Leelaviltee j Vfintimalee-raishrii, the 
Sarfi-munjiiree; Yurahacharyu, the Vfirahii-sunghita; Go- 
vinda-nfindfl, the Shooddhee-deepika, Pddmii-navu, the Bhoo- 
vunu-deepaku; Narayunu-shQrma, the Shantika-tatwanta; 
Bhattotpaia, the Horashat-panchashika; Ramu-doivGgnfl, 
the Moohodrtu-chintamunee; Vashisht’ha wrote a sdnghita 
known by his own name, and so did Makariinda ; Shree-pGtee, 
the Ratna-mala; Shutanundfi, the Bhoswiitee; Raghoonfln- 
dana, the Yotisha-tattwa, and K6vfilti-ramii, the Ganita- 

* w 

raju. 

Although the author regrets^ the want of more ample 
materials, he is happy that he has been able to give in this 
volume accounts of fijlynine writers who assisted either 
in the vediis, the diirshunus, or the law books. It is a pain¬ 
ful circumstance, that no copious Biographical Accounts of 
men of. so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should 
be obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, do¬ 
mestic, and closing histories, as well os in the scholastic dis¬ 
putes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philo¬ 
sophers; and yet histories of the Indian sages equally in¬ 
teresting might doubtless have been compiled. We are not yet 
certain that they were not; but as it appears that the Hindoos 
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never had a civil historian, it is too probable that they never 
had a philosophical one. If this be the case, these philo¬ 
sophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied 
and instructed their disciples, without one of these disciples 
possessing either sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to 
perpetuate the memory of his master.—In this dearth of biogra¬ 
phical materials, the author has collected what he was able, 
but he hopes much more may be published by persons of 
greater leisure: he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of 
these sages may be found amidst the immense stores of Hin¬ 
doo literature, though he fears they will scarcely supply a 
volume like the first part of Brucker’s Historia Critica Phi¬ 
losophise. 

It in true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 

a • 

not have supplied many materials for history; but there must 
have been various interesting occuirences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter¬ 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs: 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en¬ 
gaged/ 

We are however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged 
the enquiries of these philosophers—that is, the divine nature, 
the evidences of truth , the origin of things, the natur of the dif¬ 
ferentforms of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the world. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis¬ 
cussed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 

1 These disputes, an described by tne pouranic writers, were equally vio¬ 
lent witli those of the dialectic philosophers, and were maintained by " idle 
quibbles, jejuue reasonings, and imposing sophisms," like those of the 
Greeks. 
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more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these In¬ 
troductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bottom 
of the succeeding pages. These subjects of enquiry, it must be 
confessed, lay at the foundation of all that was interesting 
to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics 
they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that only 
minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them; and this was very much the case with some of the Greeks 
especially on points which related to the divine nature, and 
the origin of the universe.* 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary 
of the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated 
sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his readers in a 
comparison of the two systems. 

'* Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the same 
time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the elements 
being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, se¬ 
parated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif¬ 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the aource of reason; that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the heart, 
produces passion and desires; the other, between the dia¬ 
phragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life; that 

* “ Nature sod its origin was the highest object of study of the Pytha¬ 
gorean school*." Hie author is ludebted to Dr. Enfield's Abridgment of 
Brucker for this and most of the notes hi this chapter. 
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the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat¬ 
ter, continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed; while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, are 
sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

" Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex¬ 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole; that even these convulsions have their source in nature: 
that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with¬ 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prior 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In 
every thing, we are able to discover a train of motive prin¬ 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of causes and effects: and that 
as nothing can happen without a cause, the word accident is an 
unmeaning expression, employed in speaking of effects, of 
whose causes we are ignorant. That in following this chain 
we are led up to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the 
universal soul, who, as the will moves the body, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it was 
natural for him to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions 
or emanations of the divine spirit, which at death quit the 
body, and, like a drop of water falling into the ocean, are ab- 
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sorbed in the divinity. Though he therefore tavght the im¬ 
mortality of human souls, yet, as he did not suppose them to 
exist individually, he consequently denied a future ftate of re¬ 
wards and punishments. * Of all things,’ says he, * the most 
terrible is death, after which, we have neither to hope for 
good, nor to dread evil.’ 

» • 
“ Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities: the one active, the other passive. 
That the former is a pure and subtle ether, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat¬ 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth; or separated the 
elements from each other; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
Qod created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con¬ 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat¬ 
ter may- be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in¬ 
numerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and oranipresont. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds j but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of .the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which, the objects of nature are gradually, 
engraven by means of the senses; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first, 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony.” 
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The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here¬ 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair.. Kopilii says : 

1 The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na- 

* 

ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him: we know nothing of 
God but by inference."* The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de¬ 
spair : Hareetu says, ' God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the v6dtt, and have no bodily shape/ 1 
Chuvunu affirms, * Sound alone is god.’ k Joiminee says the 
same, ‘ God is simple sound; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’ 1 AshwulayQnii declares, ‘ God is not 
a being separate from his name.’" 1 Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, ‘ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of jhe 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated : which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom- 
prehensible.’" * I am all that hath been, is, and shall be; and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.’ 0 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause—the Sankhyu, the Voish^shikfl, and the Meemangsa; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite elear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In page 

s Page 4. 1 Page 35- 1 Page 47. 1 Page 236. m PiUfc 30. 

" Cuilwoilli. «Inscription upon the Egyptiau temple at Sai*. 
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192, the reader will find not lest than nine atheistical propor¬ 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 fire 
similar propositions. Thus Kopiltt unblushingly denies to God 
the creation of the world: he says, * The universe is the work 
of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature is capable 
of the work of creation, for behold the spider producing the 
web from its own bowels; see the fall of inanimate bodies, 
and the production of milk in the udder of the cow’.p * If when 
you say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
motion, you will contradict the vldQ and smritees, for they 
declare that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore 
when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be con¬ 
fined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.*,, * Nature is the 
root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it. ,r * There is in nature an un¬ 
created seed, from which all beings spring.'* * Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.’ 1 ' Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too.’ u —The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator; Jamblicus says, ‘ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immoveable, always remaining in the solitariness of bis 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with him. ,Jt Anaximander, Anaximenes and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re¬ 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it. ,y And this agrees with the opinions of some of 1 the Hindoo 
atheists, * that the body was to be identified with spirit.’—Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks*: 1. * The Dcmocritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures;— 

r Page 2. 1 Page J36. r Kopll&, p. 3. • Soomttnto®, p. 5* 

« Vyaghrtt-padtt, p. 53. « Ptii&njtilee, p. 219. * Cudwortli. 

J Cud worth. 
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2. the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature; but deprived of all 
airfmality, sense, and consciousnessthe Anaximandrian, 
which with the Democritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generable 
and corruptible; 4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.**—The same writer remarks, that 

* Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists'—‘ The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear¬ 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel¬ 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion, 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’— 
Strato's opinions were, * that there is inherent in nature a prin¬ 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 
only catise of the production and dissolution of bodies.’— 

* What Heraclitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con¬ 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
tof the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced.’—‘ The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced.’—* Democritus either entirely re¬ 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea¬ 
tion or government of the world.’—* He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’—* Epicu¬ 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms.'*—One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum. 


a Cudworth. 


1 Enfield. 
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thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
* from nothing can nothing proceed/—Goutttmtt very pointedly 
Combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature: 4 If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the effect the same; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtained, for this which you call nature must be com* 
petent to the work of creation. Ac. and this is what we call 
God. 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin¬ 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems bn this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

S 

The V6dante€s speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 
repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men¬ 
tal intercourse with the world, p. 185. In a passage already 
quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar idea, 
that 4 God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, 
there being nothing intelligible in him.’ b Epicurus' considers 
the condition of the gods as.wholly separate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inac¬ 
tive tranquility.* 6 

Another Idea much inculcated among all the ancient philoso¬ 
phers was, that God was the soul of the world. 4 He is the 
soul of all creatures/ 4 4 Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed, 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God/* Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil: 

t 

4 Know first that heaven and earth'i compacted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 

k Cudworth. 4 Eufield. * VMd-Va»», p. 181. * Cudwnril 
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^nd both the radiant lights—one common soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.*— Cudtcorth. 

• Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
pervaded all things* Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from ttte body, it returns to 
the soul of the world.* 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects: ‘ Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects: the intercourse is that 
of intellect.’' * Whether clothed or unclothed, since I re¬ 
semble the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple know¬ 
ledge, I [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understand¬ 
ing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or 
lord, than the faults of things made visible are in the sun.’s 
< Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable*’ ‘ The vital spirit, 
through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inani¬ 
mate things as the loadstone the needle.’ ‘ When the universe 
falls upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible: 
spirit is said to be empty like space.’ h The idea which is evi¬ 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea¬ 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 
* God observes nothing ; lie cares for nothing beyond himself.’ 
—Cudworth says, * Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
ncncy of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world.’ 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated 
principally in the Vcdantu school, that God was matter as well 

• PCtflnjulce, p. 2 : 1 . * Kapiia, p. 166. h Kfipiltt, p. 129, 158,160. 
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as life: < Brfimhtt ie the enuae of all thing*, aa well at thp 
thing* themtelves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it mil follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay/ 1 * We have now made it manifest,’ 
says Cudworth, * that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo¬ 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de¬ 
rived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which, as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself, in a manner, all 
things.’ Seneca says, * What is God ? He is all that you see; 
and all that you do not see; and he alone is all things, he con¬ 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within.’ k 

* Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate/ 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
Called the Viratu-poorooshu. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see page 81. Cudworth says, 

* The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.’ * Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world.’ 1 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, * God is to be seen by the yogee." B 

* The visible form of God is light.'* * God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form/« * God 

* Vddtt-Vastt, page 183. k How closely does this agree with 

the fragment of Orpheus, * God from all eternity contained within himself 
the anfonued principles of the material world, which consisted of a com¬ 
pound creation, the active power directing the passive.' 1 Enfield. 

m Pfttfioj&lee, page 10. 11 Kttnadfl, page 11. ° Bhrlgoo, page 23 

C 
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is possessed of form.’' KBpiltt objects to this doctrine, 

* When the v6dB speaks of spirit s being visible, it- merely 
means, that it is perceived by*the understanding only: for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God: he is made known, and 
makes himself known,’ page 130. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one: 4 1 and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are one.’ * The yogee worships atmtt (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself. 1 ' 1 

* Brftmhu and individuated spirit aro one.’ 4 That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 

"motion, is called individuated spirit; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Brumhu." 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per¬ 
fectly abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion.’* 4 There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul.” 4 If a person well 
understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit.’" 1 This 
is the voice of the v6d& and the smritees. Spirit know thy¬ 
self.’ 1 These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions: Kupilii says, 4 spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding.’ 

Respecting the unity of God, KBpilB thus speaks, 4 The 
vfidtt and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap¬ 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter.’* The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 

_ * Kttshyfipft, page 35; AshwOUjrfinfl, page 40; VishwamltrO, page 
43 { Jfimttdfignee, page 43; Poit’hUofisee, page 44 ; Prijapfitee, page 
45 | NarMjfingbfi, page 46; Karehnajioee, page 49; Lokakthee, page 
51; JatookBruO, page 52. ' Kiipllfi, page 164. 1 V646-Vya»6, 

page 180. • V4dft-Vys»a, page 193. ‘ Httpiltt, page 4. • K0- 

plltt, page 122. * KfipUO, page 125. * Page 147. 
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a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, ahould be discovered 
by them•• the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created gods, Brfimha, Vishnoo and Shivtt, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
comprised in the work of creation, preservation, and destine- 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all the Other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government* judges, magis¬ 
trates, constables, &c. 

e 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up:—Kttpflii admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is in fact ‘.the 
unknown Godthat the soul in a state of liberation is God; 
that nature is the source of every thing.—PtitQnjulee main¬ 
tains exactly the same opinions.—Joiminee acknowledges a 
God distinct from the soul; that this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things.—V6dli- 
Vasu speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egyptian idea, * remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity;' and at other periods as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal aoul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from BrQmhii," but dependent upon him.—Goutumii 
and Klinadti speak of God as distinct from the soul; as an 
almighty Being; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separate from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation.—The 
Satwiitiis and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him¬ 
self : that human souls are separate from the divinity.—The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, 
is God; and that he, taking the form of Briimha, as possessing 

* Plato’s idea was, that there wen two eternal and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter. 

c 2 
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the quality leading to activity, created the world; that be pre- - 
serves it in his own proper character; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivii, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things.—The Joinua deny the existence of such a 
being as God; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world.—Many Bouddhfis 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the ex¬ 
istence of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages coaid express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error : Thus Kiipild, ‘ I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, Bimple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 
untroubled, unchangeable.’* ‘ God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness: 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de¬ 
scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these.’ 1 ’ 

* Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.’* Goutumu’s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo philosophers: 

« God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the 
regenerator of all things-’ And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner: ‘ God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions: 
he possesses wisdom, desire, and thought.” 1 Kiipilu, oh the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : * Spirit has no qua¬ 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing.’* 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris¬ 
tian idea of Providence: Kupilu says, ‘ When we speak of 
spirit os the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the 
operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow/ * Spirit as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 

• Page 164. k Vlda-VasC, page 13. ' Kiipilu, page 156. 

* Page 7. • Page 154. 
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world, may be called its supporter/' Putunjulee says, in the 
snme strain, * Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.’ ‘ Spirit has no intercourse with 
material objects,' page 221. It is true, indeed, that V£dtt~ 
Vasil speaks of Brumhii as the charioteer, but in thiB character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- ' 
merit of the governed. Kiipilil plainly maintains, that * God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him/s Epicurus 
says, * It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods, 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world.’ 

* 

On the subject of Creation, the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of the divine nature: 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation 
Kupilii, Soomuntoo, Vagru-Padu, and Putunjulee all 
maintain this doctrine. KQnadu appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, 'in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length they become separated from their for¬ 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose.’ 1 * 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

V6dii-Vasu, VUshisht'hu, and Vrihiisp&tee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 


t Page 145, 148. 


1 Page 2. 
c S 


h Page 278. 
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*In this union, says Vushishl’hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures/ 1 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this illusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach* 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affectiops, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus V£du-Vasu, ‘ The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shuktec, or 
energy, in which reside the three qualities." 1 Cicero tells us, 

* that the vis or force which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good.’ 1 In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat¬ 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshu) and female (prukritee) are frequently found 
in their writings : 1 God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form.’" 1 The supreme cause exists in two 
parts like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.'" * In creation the active 
power directed the passive/ 0 ( According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God; the duad, the passive principle or matter> 
Empedocles says, * The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 

t Page 21. k Pages 184 and 14. 1 Cudworth. m UgustyQ, p. 33. 

» Vishnoo, p. 3G. » Ugustyfi, p. 33. ’ Enfield. 
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passive matter.’ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter; 
that is, union to matter. The terms shuktee, energy, uvidya , crude 
matter, and prukritee, illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify- that from which material things 
arose; and hence says V6du-Vasu, ‘ Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.’ 1 Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created; and V6du- 
Vasu adds, ' The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum.” In 
direct opposition to this last sentence, Kupilu says, ( There 
are some remarks in the v§d& and smritees which lead tp a con¬ 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created.” * God,’ says Plato, 1 produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body.’—Goutumu, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kupilu or of V£dii-Vasii, says, * God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter¬ 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[V£du-Va9u contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued.’' Kiipilfi, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty-four principles of things as an assisting cause.’" Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutumu taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern 
from which all things were created: * The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea¬ 
tion arose.’* Kupilu also says, ‘ from the elements water, fire, 

i Page 185. 1 Page 14: Anaximenes taught, that the subtle ether 

was the first material principle iu nature. * Page 138. ' Page 8. 

“ Page 143. * Page 9. 
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air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs.’ 1 ' ‘ God,’ says Plato, * that he might form a ^■“••fect 
world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kiipilu, * This universe is the eternal tree Brum- 
hu, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].’*— 
Chyvunii says, ‘ The world has no creator.’ 1 Epicurus says, 
* The universe always existed, and will always remain.’ ' Aris¬ 
totle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity.’ 1 * 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that ‘ God who is an .m- 
moveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have begun to move the mat¬ 
ter, or make the world. 1 Punchfijunu, ? Hindoo sage, en¬ 
tertained more correct ideas, and says. * To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God.” 1 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal: Vrihusputee says, 'From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, uvidyu [matter] 
was uncreated.’ 1 Goutumu maintains that * atoms are eter¬ 
nal.* f He is followed by Poit’heenusee, * the universe is com¬ 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension.’s Kiinadu 
says, ' Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air. ,h The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. ' Matter,’ according to Plato, ' is an 

- Page 144. • Page 47. 

4 Page 52. * Page 24. 

* Page 44. h Tage 278. 
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eternal and infinite principle." Democritus says, * Whatever 
exists must owe its being to necessary and self existent prin* 
ciples: the principles of all things are tiro, atoms and vacuum/? 
Epicurus says, * Thee., first principles, or simple atoms, are 
divisible by no force, and therefore must be immutable/ 1 —As 
though self-contradiction and variety of opinion were to have 
no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to affirm, that 
atoms are not eternal: Goutiimfi says, ‘ Irons God as a body 
of light the primary atoms issued ;’ B and V6d&-Vasfi delivers 
a similar opinion : * The primary elements, at creation,- were 
produced in an atomic form.’"— 

Yet there were some pnuosophers, whose conceptions of Go 
as the creator were more correct: PiLfinjiilee says, * The' uni¬ 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infuset 
into the system a power of perpetual progressionand Jatoo 
kurnii, another sage, delivers a similar opinion : * Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe.’ 1 ’ Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves >f the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being; an idea which contains the grossest re¬ 
flection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative te 
the origin of things. Respecting the world itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi¬ 
nions were equally incorrect:—Vaghrlikfirnii says, ‘ Th» 

•Enfield. * Enfield. •Enfield. "Page 8. Those phi¬ 

losophers, says Enfield, who held the system of emanation, conceived God 
to have been eternally the source of matter. * Page 14. ° Pave 10. 
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world is false, though God is united to it.'* Kupilu delivers a 
similar idea: ‘ That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect: all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.’ 
Again, * This error-formed world is like a bubble on the water: 
we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It is 
as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the mea¬ 
dow for a pool of water." Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kupilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, ‘ The world resembles a lodging house; there is 
no union between it and the occupier :* and Kiinadu thus cor¬ 
rects the folly of these ascetics: * Visible objects are not to be 
despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of 
them." 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve¬ 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply: hence says Kupilii, ‘ Even 
the residence of Briimha is hell, for it is full of the impurity of 
death: among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself are miserable, in consequence of 
their subjection to the three gooniis; and being constantly 
terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they seek libe¬ 
ration.’ 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to 
worship Brumhu, the one God, except by the forms denomi¬ 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor¬ 
ship : their obiect was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attiin perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, •' Some contend that the supreme God was not at all wor¬ 
shipped by the pagans,’ is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos. 

' Page 54. 
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When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Briimha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is ‘ the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed.’" They also give Briimha two 
associates, Yishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprizing and unaccounta¬ 
ble union between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Ronpans: 
* Maximus Tyrius observes,’ says Cudworth, ' that Homer 
shares the government of the world among the triumvirate of 
gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. The Roman and Samo- 
thracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, 
were Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno.' 

M 

it is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 
matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusputee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, * God is from ever¬ 
lasting : every thing else has a derived existence.’* ‘ All be¬ 
ings,’ says Hareetu, ‘ from Briimha to the smallest insect, con¬ 
stantly reap what they have sown in former births.’? Cudworth 
says, ‘ the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for poly¬ 
theism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other 
to be generated, or created gods.’ 

It might be asked, if Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivii preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs: thus, Kartik6yii is the god of war, Lukshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. * Cicero did not suppose,’ 
says Cudworth, ‘ the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro¬ 
vinces to other inferior gods.’ * Amongst the pagans,' adds 


u Cud north. 
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the same writer, < there was nothing without a god : one pre¬ 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweep¬ 
ing of the house, another over the. ears of corn, another over 
the husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass.’ 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo¬ 
sophers as is attributed to Scsevola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, ' agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
'Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth.' .Still we must remind the reader, tnat it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected would elev«te them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the goas and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

Respecting the state of man in this niorid the Hindoo philo¬ 
sophers appear to have taught, timr all men are born under the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state ;* and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (gooniis) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the sutwii, ruju, and 
tuintt gooniis; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kiipilii thus 
describes these qualities : ‘ The quality leading to truth, pro¬ 
duces happiness; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per¬ 
son to seek his happibess among the objects of sense; and that 

ywr 

. *-Poii’heenusee says, * Merit and demerit, as well as tlie universe, are 
eternal.’ p. 44. Chyvuoil says, 1 The fates of men arise out of works hav¬ 
ing uu beginning.' p. 47. 
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leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery.* 1 

i- .cording to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha¬ 
racters and conduct in the present state; but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be¬ 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that * it 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, to 
which the deity himself is subject.’ On this point, take the 
following authorities : * Men are born subject to time, plac£, 
merit, and demerit.* 1 * * God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con¬ 
duct.’ 0 * God created every thing in an inseparable connec¬ 
tion with the merit and demerit of actions.” 1 God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works.’* 

* Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions**' * Works of merit or demerit in 
one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.’g 
‘ When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation.’ 11 * Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected.' 1 Seneca says, ' Divine and human af¬ 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current; cause de¬ 
pends upon cause; effects arise in a long succession.* 

Respecting the human body, the opinions of three distin¬ 
guished philosophers may suffice: Kunadu says, * The body is 

* Page 4. b Goutflmfi, page 9. * Blirigoo, page 24. 

* PuksliO, page 27. * Usliira, page 45: f Goututnfi, page 242. 

I DeviSlu, page 29. h DiiksliO, page 28. * GoutuuiS, page 26a. 
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composed of one element, earth, and that water, light, air, and 
vacuum are only assistants/ page ‘280. Kupilii, respecting the 
origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : ‘ In the midst of that uni* 
versc-surroumling cgg, L which is ten times larger than the four¬ 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced‘the 
st’hodlu-shurceru/ 1 page 14-2. ‘ Causing the rare or subtle 

parts of his own lingu-shureeru m to fall as clothing upon the 
souls proceeding from himself, God created all animalsp. 142. 
Vushisht'hu says, * From the quality leading to truth in space, 
arose the power of hearing; from the same in air, arose feeling; 
in fire, the sight; in water, taste ; in matter, smell. From the 
quality leading to activity united to space, arose speech; from 
the same in air, arose the power of the hands ; in light, that of 
the feet; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of 
expulsion; and from this quality in the whole of the five ele¬ 
ments, arose the power of the five breaths, or air received into 
or emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of 
action, the five breaths, with the mind and the understanding, 
form the embryo body: a particular combination of these 
forms the body in its perfect state.’" Plato says, ‘ When that 
principle which we call quality is moved, and acts upon matter, 
it undergoes an entire change, and those forms are produced 
fVom which arises the diversified and coherent system of the 
universe.’ 

The soul was considered by all these philosophers as God. 
The vfidantces were of opinion, that there existed no distinc¬ 
tion between spirit and the soul, while Kupilu and Putunjulce 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as 
spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between the 
soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state; 


k An orphic fragment is preserved by Athcnagoras, in which the formation 
of the wot Id is represented under the emblem of an egg. 

1 FrMtt st'hGuifi, gross, and shureeru, body. m From lingfi, atomic. 
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Those who made a distinction between the soul and spirit, con¬ 
tended that spirit as connected with the body was there in an 
unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or energy, and 
not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the painful con¬ 
sequences of which, in a sense of misery, they contended were 
confined to the soul; and if in any part of. this work an idea 
should have been given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated 
state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, except by its con¬ 
finement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, 
in any such passage, the term soul. By the term jeevu, or soul, 
the Hindoos understand an uncreated being or power, separate 
from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though 
individuated, has one source common to all souls. Kupilu says, 
r some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of souls ; but 
this is false, for all souls have the same vitality.’ 0 Jeevit sig¬ 
nifies life, and the author knows no term by which to identify 
it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The soul tliu9, according 
to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, 
and under spirit regulates all the motions of the body: to the 
soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit of actions. The 
seat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soul in the 
heart. Strato taught, ‘ that the seat of the soul was in the 
middle of the brain.' The soul is also said to be subject, in its 
powers and actions, to the bodily state in which it is placed. 

These philosophers further taught, that munu, the mind, and 
^ooddhee, the understanding, were assistants to the soul, and not 
faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures as 
possessed of souls; the soul of a beast being the same as that in 
rational creatures, that in beasts being only more confined than 
that in man. * All life is Brumhu,' says Vedu-Vasu. Arche- 
Iaus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which differ in 
their powers according to the structure of the bodies in which 
they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, however, be- 
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tween the soul and animal life, the latter of which they spoke 
of as being mere vital breath. Tht following opinions on the! 
intellectual part of man arc found in the Hindoo writing? : 
* Mind cannot bo the source of life and motion, for if this had 
been the case, when this power had been pursuing something 
else, the body would have become lnanimate.'i’ * The under¬ 
standing, though not ll.„ muse of light, in consequence of its 
nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance superior to 
every other part ol' nature.’’ 4 The understanding receives the 
forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. It is 
through the operations of the understanding that things are 
perceived.’ 1 4 The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate,” Empedocles main¬ 
tained, that 4 not only man but brute animals are allied to.the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there¬ 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us ii» 
their principle of life.’ 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion , the lowest of which 
relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. II 
these religious works arc splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future slate. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursirt of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised *o this ab¬ 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have the following opinions : 4 Future happiness is to be ob- 

r (JoiitQmii, page 2110. s PBtSnjulee, page 223. 
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tufted by devotion, assisted by a sight of .the image,, by touch-* 
ing it> by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its' 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection,’ &c. c * Those 
Ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob* 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.*"—* Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incan¬ 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the deity are one.’* ‘ The inferior fruit following works 
is happiness with the gods.*' Ashwulayunii and V6dQ-Vasfi t 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward: the former says, 4 It is improper to seek for a 
recompense for worksand the latter says, 4 Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.’ Other philosophers, and among 
them Shiinkiiracharyu, are opposed to all works: the latter 
says, * Works as wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realizing every thing as Brumhti, procures liberation.’"—In di> 
rect opposition to this, Gurgii says, " The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he'embraces, will ob¬ 
tain final emancipation.’" Narudu suggests another way to 
beatitude: ' Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’ 1 * All these 
philosophers agreed with Shutattipii, * That the candidate fr" 
future hlUs must renounce the indulgence of the passions.’* 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 
of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere¬ 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system,, it is evident, 
strongly recommended abstraction and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily-austerities. On this 

( Jftmad&gnee. paged. » KOnSdtt, page270. UgttJtyn, 
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subject Kupilu thus speaks: * We call that discriminating 
wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to 
their different natures: the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other.’ ‘ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina¬ 
tion.’ f Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis¬ 
crimination is acquired.’ * Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation." 1 The reader will per¬ 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogit, 
which is thus described : * The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogu.’ * Of the 
eight parts of yogu, the first five serve the purpose of sub¬ 
duing the passions.’* ' When the yogee renounces all assist¬ 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer¬ 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumhii, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it.’ f The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putiin- 
julce: * The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs." He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air.’ ' The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to actas though it were his own." 1 The happy state 
of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by Kiipilil: 

• To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified as spirit, 
what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things as one: he 
is destitute of affections; he neither rejoices in good, nor is 
offended with evil.’i < A wise man sees so many false things in 

* Kopilu, pages 124, 126, and 162. « Pfitflnjulee, page 209. * Vddfl- 

Vasfi, page 196. s Pythagoras is said to have been permitted 

to bear the celestial music of the sphere. k Page 215. 

■ Zeno imagined bis wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa¬ 
ble of being happy in the midst of torture,—Plato says, * Theoretical phi- 
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those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those 
which are called pleasant, and so much misery in what is called 
happiness, that he turns away with disgust.' * He who in the 
body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no 
order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastrhs, to no for¬ 
mulas, jp no works of merit; he is beyond the reach of speech; 
he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has re¬ 
nounced the love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is 
glorious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none, he honours 
none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he 
practises and follows the customs [of his country]* or not, this 
is his character.’ 11 Still Piitunjulee admits the possibility of 
this abstraction being broken : ‘ If the gods succeed in ex* 
Citing desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations.’ 1 

Ort the subject of death, these philosopners entertained no 
idea cither jUst or solemn. Shoonu-Sh6phtt says, ‘ Material 
things undergo no real change; birth and death are only ap¬ 
pearances.' 1 " Goutumu says, 'Some'affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer¬ 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.’" Kunadu 
expresses similar ideas - in these words: * Religion and irre- 
ligion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 
body, and the senses, become united to them, and the disso¬ 
lution of this union is death.’ 0 

On transmigration these philosophers thus speak: ‘ The ini- 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 

losophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied on 
meditations purely intellectual, acquires a resemblance to the divinity.* 
k KflpilB, page 169, 170. 1 Page 217. " Page 48. * Page 
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mind by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per¬ 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight 
millions of births.’ ' He who at death loses the human form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state; but when 
he is born again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived.’ p —' It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures.’<■ 'Passion is the chief cause of re¬ 
production.’ ' The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at¬ 
tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is steadfastly fixed.’ The 
Pythagoreans taught, that ‘ after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies.’ ‘ The ra¬ 
tional soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘ is a demon sprung from the di¬ 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for its crimes in a former statp ’ 

i 

Liberation,* or absorption, was thus treated of by tne Hin¬ 
doo sages: ' Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 
sorrow.” 1 Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 
God who is a sea of joy."--' Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach¬ 
ment to sensible objects.’ ' Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation.’ 'The Vedantu teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhii; the Sankhyii says, 

r PGttinjOlee, pages 207, 219. i Pages 122, 12 j. r ' Souls,' 
says Plato, * are sent down into the human body as iuto a sepulchre or pri¬ 
son.’ * Goutiiiuti, page 9. ' Vttshisht’bfi, page 22. 
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absorption into life.’" ' Emancipation is to be obtained by 
perfect abstraction of mind.’*—‘ Liberation is to be obtained 
only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
, mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one Brvimhu. In this man¬ 
ner the bouI may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state.’?— 

By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption.’* ‘ The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro¬ 
cure liberation.’ 1 ‘ Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things.’ 1 *' Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations Would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded.—Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jiimudugnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden¬ 
tity of existence in a future state : ‘ The idea of losing a dis¬ 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no 
one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.’* 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the disso¬ 
lution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio¬ 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kopilti and others clearly taught that the world would be dis¬ 
solved : Kopilii says, ‘ That in which the world will be ab¬ 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms.’''—Zeno says, ' At this period, ail material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass; all animated nature is re¬ 
united to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form 

s KQpilfi, page 126. ‘ It is only,* says Plato, * by disengaging itself 
from all animal passions that the soul of man can be prepared to return to 
its original habitation.’ * PbtSnjalee, page 10. 1 V4d0-Vasfl, 

page J4. * Joimlnee, page 16. * Blirlgoo, page 23. 

b VrihflspOtee, page 25. * Page 43. d Page 150. 
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as one whole, consisting of God and matter. From this chao¬ 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.’ The Egyptians ( conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
things are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes.’—Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that ' The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just.’ e ' The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end : ( as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through.'* Gou¬ 
tumu, Duksliu, and others, taught that some parts of the uni. 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal: among these 
they included space, time, the vedu, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis¬ 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught: Goutumu says, * Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the senses, by in¬ 
ference, by comparison, and by^ sensible signs or words.’ 11 
Joiminee says, * Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra¬ 
tion, without the possibility of mistake,’ 1 while Katyayunil 
maintains, * that nothing, is certain but existence and non-ex¬ 
istence j’ k and Goutumu adds, * God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err." Arcesilaus taught ‘ that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding.’ Protagoras is said 
to have taught,' that contradictory arguments may be advanced 

* Page 15. t Di«earchus maiutaiued tliat the human race always 

existed.—Pherrcydes was of opinion that Jupiter, duration, and chaos, 
were eternal. ■ Page 291. k Page 6. » Page 15. 

k Page 37. 1 Page 243. 
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upon every subject; that all natural objects are perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to dif¬ 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times.* 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo- 

ft 

sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful* 
and that any general comparison drawn from, appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aeriel vehicle: this vehicle the Hindoos call a pre- 
tu shureeru;—Pythagoras thought with the veclu, that he 
could cure diseases by incantations;—Epicurus was of opinion 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world;—both the Greek and 
Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular 
opinions and worship; the subjects controverted amongst 
them were substantially the same;—their modes of discussion 
were the same; their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example : this sage, it is said, 
wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo, that ever were sent down to earth, how deplorable 
that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, the results 
should have been so painfully uncertain; and how irresistibly 
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are we brought to the scripture doctrine, that human wisdom 
is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from 
above, to lead us into the path of truth, especially as it re¬ 
spects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 

-The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the intro¬ 
ductory chapter better, than by inserting from Barthelemy, a 
short but very animated description of- the clashing opinions of 
the Greeks;— 

“ I one day found in the portico of Jupiter some Athenians 
*' engaged in philosophical discussions. No, sorrowfully ex- 

“ claimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contem- 

( 0 

“ plate nature without a secret horror. AH living creatures are 
“ only in a state of war or ruin ; the inhabitants of the air, the 
“ waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning 
“ only for the purpose of persecution and destruction: I my- 
" self murder and devour the animal which I have fed with my 
“ own hands, until I shall be devoured in my turn by vile 
“ insects. 

“ I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a 
“ young follower of Democritus. The flow and ebb of gene- 
“ rations afflicts me no more than the periodical succession of 
“ the waves of the ocean, or of the leaves of trees. 1 " What 
“ matters it that such and such individuals appear or disappear? 
“ The earth is a theatre changing its scenery every moment. 
“ Is it not annually clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? 
“ The atoms of which I am composed will one day re-unite 
“ after their separation, and I shall revive in another form." 

“ Alas ! said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy 
“ or grief, with which we are affected, has but too much influ- 

n Mi inner. ap. Stob. serin. 96. p. 528. Siinonid. ap. euoil. p. 53Q. 
■ Pliu. Hist. Nat. lib. 7. cap. 55. t. i. p. 411. Bruck. Hist. Philos. 1.1, p. 
1195. 
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t< ence on our judgments. 0 When sick, I see nothing in nature 
“ but a system of destruction; but when in health, I behold 
“ only a system of reproduction. 

“ It is in reality both, observed a fourth: when the universe 
“ emerged from chaos, intelligent beings had reason to flatter 
11 themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil 
“ to them the motive of their existence ; but this secret he re- 
“ served to himself alone, and, addressing himself to second 
" causes, pronounced only these two words: Destroy; repro- 
“ duce : p words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the 
“ world. 

" I know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diver* 
“ sion, or with a serious design, that the gods have formed 
« us ;*> but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes 
“ to be born, and the greatest happiness to die/ Life, said 
“ Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow ;■ a sublime image, 
“ and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of 
•< tuan. Life, said Socrates, should only be meditation on 
“ death a singular paradox, to suppose that we are compelled 
“ to live only to learn to die. Man is horn, lives, and dies, in 
“ the same instant; and in that instant, so fugitive, what a 
“ complication of sufferings! His entrance into life is pro- 
“ claimed by cries and tears; in infancy and adolescence come 
“ masters to tyrannise over him, and duties which exhaust his 
“ strength ;<■ next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 
“ hours, overwhelming cares, bitter affliction, and conflicts of 
« every kind; and al] this is terminated by an old age which 
<< renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consign# - 

O Ariitot. dc Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 515. r ^Esop. ap. Stob. 

aerm. 103. p. 564. * Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 1. ii. p. 644. r Sophod. 

in CEdip. Colon, v. 1289. Bacchyl. et alii ap. Stob. aerm. 96. p. 530 et 531. 
Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. 273. * Pind. in Pythic. od. 8. r. 

136. 1 Plat, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67. Id ap. Colem. Alexand. Stro- 

mat. lib. 5. p. 686. n Sophocl. in (Edip. Colon, v. 1290. Axioch. 
ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 366. Teles, ap. Stob. ap. 535. 
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** him to oblivion. You have but to study him. His virtues 
“ are only the barter for his vices: if he refrains from one, it is 
“ only to obey the other.* If he avails not himself of his expe- 
*< rience, he is a child beginning every day to live : if he makes 
“ use of it, he is an old man who has lived only too long. He 
“ possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
“ and hope. What has Nature done ? She has cruelly impoi- 

soned them with fear. What a void iu every thing he does! 
“ What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
“ projects ! I would ask you, What is man ? 

“ I will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the 
“ moment. Then drawing from under his robe a little figure 
“ of wood or paste-board, of which the limbs might be moved 
“ by certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure. 7 
“ These threads, said he, are the passions, which hurry us 
“ sometimes to the one side and sometimes to the other.* This 
“ U all I know of the matter; and having so said, he imme- 
“ diately walked away. 

“ Our life, said a disciple of Plato, is at once a comedy and 
r< tragedy ; in the former point of view it can have no other 
“ plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but 
“ death ; and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas, 
,e it is interspersed with pleasures and with pains.* 

“ The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied 
“ the existence of motion; another that of the objects by 
“ which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said 
“ they, is only deceit and falsehood ; every thing internal only 
“ error and illusion. Our senses, our passions, and reason, lead 
“ us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the 

* Plat, in Plisedon. t. i. p. 69. y Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 48. Lib. de Mund. 
ap. Aristot. cap. 6. i; p. 611. Lucian, dc Dei Syr. cap. 16. t. iii. p. 463. 
Apul. de Mund. &c. * Plat, dc Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 644. * Plat, in 

Philcb. t. ii. p. 50. 
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“ repose of ignorance to abandon us to ill the torment of uncer- 
“ tainty; and the pleasures of the mind have contrasts a thou- 
“ «and times more painful than those of the senses. 

** I ventured to speak. Men, said I, are becoming more and 
" more enlightened. May we not presume that, after exhaust- 
“ ing all their errors, they will at length discover the secret of 
“ those mysteries which occasion them such anxiety ?—And do 
“-you know what happens then ? answered some one. When 
<* this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is sud- 
“ denly attacked with some dreadful disease.^ A deluge or a 
“ conflagration destroys the nations, with all the monuments 
“ of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities 
“ have often desolated our globe. The torch of science has 
“ been more than once extinguished and rekindled. At each 
,f revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by acoident 
“ re-unite the thread of generations ; and behold a new race of 
“ wretches laboriously employed for a long series of ages in 
" forming themselves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, 
“ and bringing their discoveries to perfection,' till a new catas- 
“ trophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of oblivion 1 

" Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so ex- 
“ traordinary and novel, I precipitately left the portico, and, 
“ without knowing whither 1 directed my steps, presently found 
“ myself on the banks of the Uyssus. My mind was violently 
“ agitated with the most melancholy and afHicting reflections. 
“ Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had 
“ quitted my country and relations 1 And do all the efforts of 
“ human understanding only serve to shew us that we are the 
“ most miserable of beings! But whence happens it that these 
“ beings exist ? Whence does it happen that they perish ? 
“ What mean those periodical changes which eternally take 

fc Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 22. Aristot. Meteor, lib. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 548. 
3 olyb. lib. 6. p. 453. Heraclit. ap. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 711. Not. Potter, 
bid. e Aristot. Metapb. lib. 14. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 1003* 
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“ place on the theatre of the world ? For whom it this dreadful 

* 

“ spectacle intended ? Is it for the gods, who have no need of 
“ it t is it for men, who are its victims ? And why am I myself 
“ compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn 
“ from non-entity without my knowledge, and rendered wretch- 
*' ed without being, asked whether I consented to be to ? 1 in- 
** terrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. 
“ What answer can they give ? They silently execute orders 
“ without any knowledge of their motives. • I question the 
“ sages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have 
** taught me to know myself! They have stripped me of all the 
“ claims I had to my own esteem ! Already I am unjust to- 
" wards the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous 1 
“ towards men 1 

“ To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated 

imagination transport ua ! At a single glance I had run over 
“ all the consequences of these fatal opinions; the slightest ap- 
tc pearances were become to me realities; the most groundless 
“ apprehensions were converted into torments : my ideas, like 
“ frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with 
** the violence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

** In the midst of this storm of warring passions i had thrown 
** myself, without perceiving it, at the foot of a plane tree, un- 
<* def which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his dis- 
•• ciples. d The recollection of this wise and happy man served 
** only to increase my anxiety and delirium. I called on him 
“ aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had .once 
'* sitten, when I discovered at a distance Phocus, the son of 
« Phocion, and Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias/ accompanied 
“ by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time 
*• to recover the use of my senses before they approached, and 
" obliged me to follow them/' 


* Plat, in Pbadr. t. iii. p. 229. 


« Plut. in Phoc. 1.1. p. 744 et 750. 
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The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support 
him in the system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has 
been educated ; he is not an ascetic who has spent his days in 
a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there¬ 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation 
in the heavens of the gods. He has been tbe slave of his pas¬ 
sions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place of 
torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prtispect.—However awful it may be, the author has been sur¬ 
prized to find that the Hindoos' at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that conti¬ 
nuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark 
that further transmigrations await them. They say, that while 
they are united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin 
to meet these wants; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken 
off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies—all these services to spiritual 
guides and bramhuns—these constant ablutions—these endless 
repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages—these of¬ 
ferings for the emancipation of the dead—all is come to this: 
at death the man is only a log of wood which Yumfi is going to 
throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethereal 
flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connec¬ 
tion which it never sought, and separation from which it can 
never obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material in¬ 
fluence ; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending 
not on its free agency but on the complexion of former actions) 
no aid from above is promised. So that in the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hin¬ 
doo supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
or resisted; tnai therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use¬ 
less ;—when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but ne¬ 
ver till then. While ho retains these ideas, therefore, a Hindoo 
can never avail himself of <the help and consolation held out to 
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biin by divine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a nib, un¬ 
less bis views can be changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly 
believes that an almost endless succession of transmigrations 
inevitably await him, and that in these state* he must expiate 
by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his offences. 
Such a Hindoo can have no idea that theAImighty is accessible; 
that he “ waits to be graciousthat “ this is the accepted 
time and the day of salvationthat “ if the wicked forsake his 
way, the Lord will abundantly pardon and that '< whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved, 1 ’—*0 horrid 
system! 0 deplorable infatuation! Never was there a people 
more ardent, more industrious, more persevering in*the pursuit 
of secular schemes. " Never was there a pedple reduced to sd 

e 

fatal an apathy respecting eternal TedemptiQn, an apathy brought 
on by belief in doctrines having for their basis an unchanging 
necessity, without beginning add without end. 
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The author would recommend, that a Society should be form* 
ed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge 
of the History, Literature, and Mythology , of the Hindoos 
that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should pur* 
chase an estate, and erect a Pantheon which should receive the 
images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble— -a 
Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library to 
perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the officers of the society, its committees, and members, 
would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would ven¬ 
ture to recommend, that they Bhould employ individuals in 
translations from the Siingskritu, and offer suitable rewards for 
the best translations of the most important Hindoo works. On 
some accounts, the metropolis of British India appears to be 
most eligible for this design, though such an institution might, 
the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of 
Britain, crowded as it is already with almost every thing great 
and noble.—The author recommends an Institution of this na¬ 
ture from the fear that no Society now existing, that no indi¬ 
vidual exertions, will ever meet the object, and that, if (which 
may Providence prevent), at any future period, amidst the aw¬ 
fully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid suc¬ 
cession, India should be torn from Britain, and fall again under 
the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
Still have the most interesting monuments of her former great¬ 
ness, and the most splendid trophies of the glory of the British 
name in India. Another argument urging us to the formation 
of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monu- 
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ments of the Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and 
more difficult of acquisition: they will soon irrecoverably perish. 
Should the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures 
would pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments 
into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were formed 
in London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish* 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it, and 
how would it heighten the glory of our own country 1 And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed flrom all parts of the world, be 
drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to a 
people by whom they were thus honoured. By the employment 
of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured monuments 
of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down to the 
latest posterity. 
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Chap. I. —Sect. I. 

OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHERS, AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

Sicai/umbhoovu , or Munoo. 

THIS sage is known in the pooranfis as the son of Brum* 
ha, and one of the progenitors of mankind. He is also 
complimented as the preserver of the v6dus at the time of 
the Hindoo deluge, and as having given an abstract of 
the contents of these books in the work known by his 
name, and translated by Sir William Jones. It does not 
appear improbable, that during the life of Mtinoo, cer¬ 
tain works were written, perhaps from tradition, which, 
after many additions, were called the vedu or shrootee , 
“ that which has been heard.” _ Perhaps' Milnoo himself, 
and UlQrkii and MarkOndeyu,* are to be considered as 
the compilers, from tradition, of what then existed ol 
these books; for, wc are not to suppose that the v£dfis 
were all compiled at one period. 

* See page 3, rol.iil. 
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SECT. U.—Kupilu. 

This sage, the grandson of Mdnoo, was the founder of 
the Sankhyfi sect, the author of the original aphorisms to 
which the sect appeals, and is mentioned in several works 
as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things 
past, present, and to come, and, in fact, as able to accom¬ 
plish whatever he wished. 1 * The Shrce-bhagfiviUu speaks 
of him as an incarnation of Yishnoo, and declares, that 
his appearance on earth was to lead mankind to future 
happiness, by teaching the doctrines of that school of 
philosophy of which he was the founder. The Pddmft 
pooranii says, that his father, Kdrmfidd, was one of the 
progenitors of mankind that his mother, Ddvd-hootec, 
was the daughter of Swayumbhoovd; that Kdpilu was 
born at Pooskurd, and lived at Gunga-sagfird, and that 
lie was of a dark complexion, and wore yellow garments. 
—The Kdpilu sdngliita is ascribed to his pen. 

Kdpild’s opinions appear to approach very near to 
Bouddhism : he taught, that God exists in a state wholly 
distinct from the universe, as the water on the leaf of the 
water-lily; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and 
existence are inscrutable; that he has nothing to do with 
creatures, nor they with him. In some parts of his wri¬ 
tings, he denies the divine existence altogether; and, in¬ 
deed, one of his aphorisms is, “ There is no God.” lie 
called the universe the work of nature, as being possessed 
of the three qualities which give rise to divine wisdom, to 
activity, and to stupidity. He declared, that nature was 
undefinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to 
dissolution. In reply to the question, how that which is 


b He is said to have reduced to ashes the.60,000 sons of king Sagiirrt. 
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destitute of life can give rise to creatures, he referred to 
the spider’s web, spun from its own bowels, to the fall of 
inanimate bodies, to the production of milk in the udder 
of the cow, &c. He considered nature as the root or ori¬ 
gin of the universe, because every thing proceeded from 
it, or was to be traced to it; and that beyond it nothing 
was discoverable. Nature, he said, was indescribable, be¬ 
cause none of the senses could comprehend it. and yet, 
that it was one, under different forms ; as time, space, &e. 
are one, though they have many divisions ; that there was 
in nature a properly which he called Greatness, from 
which arose pride, or c onsciousness of separate existence, 
or appropriation ;*■ from the latter quality, spring water, 
fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms: and he de¬ 
scribed those elements combined as forming a pattern, or 
archetype, from which the visible universe was formed .' 1 
Pride, the primary elements, and the eleven organs, he 
taught, were not essential properties, but modifications of 
nature. 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the 
members of the body, he spoke of an undefined power, 
inherent in the different parts of the human system, and 
necessary to their effective use, which he called an ema¬ 
nation from nature. He considered man as composed of 
matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power en¬ 
joys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the pas¬ 
sive power, as a mere spectator of its operations, or as a 

*• The bramliuiis explain this, as the desire to increase, or to become great, 
or to possess. 

€t Inteligible numbers,” said Pythagoras, ” are those which subsisted 
in the divine mind before all things, from which every thing hath received 
its form, and which always remain immutably the same. It is the model, 
or archetype, after which the world. In all its parts, is framed.'* 
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person blind. He compared the passive to a lump of 
inanimate matter, and yet affirmed that nature was the 
source of life. 

KflpilO further taught, that we derive our proofs of the 
truth of fact9 from the senses, from inference, and from 
testimony, or revelation ; that we know nothing of God 
but by inference. He made no distinction between the 
soul and the animal spirit, but declared, that when the 
soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures. 6 He said, happiness arises from the 
quality leading to truth ; that the quality giving rise to 
activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sor¬ 
row, and from that leading to darkness, insensibility. 
The first quality led to emancipation ; the second, to tem¬ 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the 
third, to misery. Exemption from future birth can be 
obtained only by a person’s entirely freeing himself from 
all attachment to sensible objects/ Space, he taught, 
arose from sound; air, from sound and contact; fire, from 
sound, contact, and colour; water, from sound, contact, 

c “ Plato appears to bare taught, that the soul of roan is derived by ema¬ 
nation from Go#; but .that this emanation was not immediate, but through 
the intervention of the soul of the world, which was itself debased by some 
material admixture ; and consequently, that the hnman soul, receding far¬ 
ther from the first intelligence, is inferior in perfection to the soul of the 
world. The relation which the human soul, in Its original constitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as thejource of moral evil. 
Siuce the soul of the world, by partakiug of matter, lias within itself the 
seeds of evil, lie inferred, that this must be the case still more with respect 
to the soul of mau/ 9 

f The Stoics taught, that “ the sum of a man's duty with respect to him¬ 
self, is, to subdue his passions; and that in proportion os we approach to¬ 
wards u state of apathy, we advance towards perfection. 09 
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colour r and flavour; earth, from sound; contact, colour, 
flavour, and odour. 

SECTs III.—Govt&mH. 

This is the founder of the NoiyayikiS Beet. From the 
Ramaydnd, and the poorands, we learn, that he was bom 
at HimalQyfi, about the time of Rao|tt, that is, at the 
commencement of the trlta yoogd; that his father’s name 
was Deerghd-tttma; that he married Ohdlya, the daugh¬ 
ter of Brdmha, and afterwards cursed her for criminal 
conversation with Indrd, the king of the gods; that Jus 
dress was that of a very austere aicetic, and that all his 
hair had fallen from his body, through age, and exposure 
to the elements. His son, Shdtandndd, was priest to Jd- 
nQkO, king of Mit’hila, the father of Seeta. From this 
account, we see what little reliance can be placed on the 
poorantts : these works assure us, that Goutfimtt, though 
he lived in the second, or silver age, married a daughter 
of Briimha ; but they meet the objection arising from 
this anachronism, by affirming, that all the sages live 
through the four yoogfis. According to the same autho¬ 
rity, Gout dm a lived as an ascetic, first, at Prttyagd; next 
in a forest-at Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of 
his wife, he retired to mount Himaldyd. His chief dis¬ 
ciples Were Kanaydnd and Jabalee; to the -former of 
whom is attributed a chapter of the rig v6d0, which goes 
by his name; and the latter was a student with Goutdrau 
at the time Ramd retired from the court of his father, and 
became an ascetic; he was seal by Goutdmd to forbid 
Ramd’s embracing such a life. 

Goutdmd wrote a work called Nayfi, the aphorisms 
of which are still preserved, though not much studied. 
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He also wrote the law treatise which beara his name. 
He was followed by Vatsyayflnd, who wrote a comment 
on the Naytt. At the close of the dwapGrfi yoogiS, Ga- 
lflvfi wrote a comment on both these writers, and, during 
the time of the BouddhG kings, Ooddyunacharyii is said 
to have collected into a small treatise what had been be¬ 
fore written. After the death of the last writer, Bachfis- 
putee-mishrfi wrote a comment on the works of his pre¬ 
decessors ; and, two or three generations afterwards, Gdn- 
geshu wrote the Tdttwd-chinta-munee, the work which is 
read now by the pQndits of this school throughout Bengal. 
Numerous comments have been written on the work of 
Gdngeshd, but in Bengal that of Shiromdnee, the scholar 
of Vasoo-devu-sarvu-bhoumu, of Nddecya, is almost ex¬ 
clusively studied.* Shiromdnee also enjoyed the instruc¬ 
tions of Pukslid-dhtiru-mishrd, a learned man of Jftndkd- 
pooru. The famous Choitunvil was his fellow student at 
Nildccyu. Many comments have been written on the 
u'ork of Shiromdnee, but those of JGgfidceshu and Gft- 
dadhGrii arc chiefly consulted by students in Bengal. 

Goutumu taught, that God is the Great or Excellent 
Spirit, whose nature has been defined, in various ways, 
by the philosophers of the different schools ; that evide nce 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by proofs dis¬ 
cernible by the senses, by inference, by comparison, and 
by sensible signs, or words; and these modes of proof he 
applied to things; the qualities of things; work, or mo¬ 
tion; kinds ^divisions, or parts; and absence. In things, 

• 

* I ought to mention another comment scarcely less popular, that of 3! ti- 
t'hoora-nat’hu, one of Shitonifmcc's scholars ; and a small compilation by 
Vishwii-uatMiO-siddiiainO, given as the substance, or outlines of the Noiya- 
yiktt philosophy. This small work has likewise met with a commentator, 
whose name I have not heard. 
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he comprised matter, h water, h light, 1 ’ air, space, titne, 
regions, animal spirit, the Great Sprrit, and mind. Under 
the head light, he introduced eleven subdivisions ; under 
that respecting air, nine; under space , six; under the 
two next heads, five each ; and under the two last, eight. 
He taught, that God is capable of unity ; of separation ; 
of being multiplied; of assigned dimensions; that lie is 
possessed of wisdom, desire, and thought. The capacities 
and feelings which he ascribed to the animal spirit, were, 
wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, anxiety, numerical 
increase, definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, 
and virtue. To the understanding he ascribed the capa¬ 
city of discerning first and second causes, and the final end 
of things ; the property of unity and numeric.il increa.-e, 
definition, separation, union, disjunction, and velocity. 
Under the head of qualil'us , he included colours; tastes, 
six; sorts ; kinds, two; scents, touch, number:-, measure*, 
distance, union, separation, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, 
desire, envy, carefulness, heaviness, liquidness, affection, 
natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By mark or motion, 
he understood, ascending, descending, desiring, xtretch- 
ing, going. Of sorts , he made two divisions, the great 
and the small. Under the head divisions , or parts, he 
made no separate distinctions. Under absence , he placed 
four divisions, as distance, the absence of previous ex¬ 
istence, destruction, non-existence. Under the head of 
wisdom, he made three divisions: certain knowledge, un¬ 
certain, and error ; these he again subdivided. He like¬ 
wise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, 
the human soul, the Great Spirit, and primary atoms, 
were eternal. 1 He divided sounds into two kinds, that of 

h Tender each of these three heads he made fourteen subdivisions. 

1 “ All bodies,” says “ Epipurus, consist of parts, of which they are com¬ 
port'd, ami Into which they may l>e resolved; and these parts arc either sim- 

B 4 
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the voice, and all other sounds; and taught, that signifi¬ 
cant sounds, as gutturals and palatals, proceed from those 
parts which receive a stroke in the act of pronunciation. 
He also described sound in its formation, continuance, 
and extinction; and declared that all sounds are to be 
ascribed to air. Respecting colours, he opposed those 
who maintain, that they are derived from the process 
through which things of various colours pass, as an earthen 
pot becomes red in burning, &c. He further taught, that, 
the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open 
to the senses; that material things were destroyed in 
three ways: first, by water, during the night of Brfimha; 
secondly, by pestilence, famine, war, and other extraor¬ 
dinary methods; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain 
absorption in Brfimhil. In this manner, Goutfimfl pro¬ 
ceeded through the divisions already mentioned, with 
their subdivisions, defining the nature of things according 
to the logical rules he prescribed to himself. 

On the subject of creation, Gouttimii taught, that God, 
being possessed of eight qualities, or dispositions existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself as a body of 
light ; k and that from hence the priraaty atoms issued ; 
that the creator next gave existence to Hirflnyu-gurbhil, 
the first form or pattern of things, and, having formed 

pie,principles, or may be resolved into such. These first principles, or aim* 
pie atoms, are divisible by do force, and therefore must be immutable." 

k “ With respect to God, Pythagoras appears to have taught, that in sub. 
stance he is similar to light." 44 According to Zoroaster, the human soul is 
a particle of divine light, which will return to its source, and partake of its 
immortality: and matter is the last or most distant emanation from the first 
source of being, which, on account of its distance from the fountain of light, 
becomes opaque and inert, and whilst it remains in this state is tlie cause of 
evil; but, being gradually refined, it will at length return to the fountain' 
whence it flowed." 
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vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create 
things agreeably to this model. 1 After this, Hirttnytt- 
gflrbhu, in union with these qualities, taking the primary 
atoms, formed the universe: and Hrfimha uttered the 
vedtts. According to the divine appointment, men 
are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who wishes for supreme happi¬ 
ness, first', to seek wisdom, by rejecting what is doubtful; 
by ascertaining what is capable of proof,'and what is cer¬ 
tain, particularly respecting divine objects; what belongs 
to the senses; to comparison; to the reason of things.; 
to proofs from the nature of things; to the inseparable 
nature of things ; to that which is not doubtful; to that 
which contains difficulties; to that which is capable of 
dispute; to that in the proofs of which there are faults; 
to make himself master of what is unanswerable; to ascer¬ 
tain the distinctions of things; and to learn how to expose 
errors. He must then extinguish in himself all sorrow, 
[the causes of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must 
listen to discourses on God, and fix them indelibly in his 
mind; and in this manner lie will obtain emancipation, 
consisting in the eternal extinction of all sorrow. 

SECT. IV.— Pa! hi) juice. 

'I’lie Koodrrt-jamulu, the Vriliuiinundce-kesliwdrd, and 
the Pddinrt-pooranO, supply some information respecting 

1 " God, that he might form a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern, 
which remains immutable.” “ By idea*, Plato appears to have meant pat¬ 
terns, or archetypes, subsisting by themselves, as real leiugs, in the Divine 
Henson, as in their original and eternal region, and issuing thence to give 
form to sensible things, and to become objects of contemplation and science 
to rational beings. It is the doctrine of the Tinisus, that the Reason of 
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this sage, to whoin the PatBnjiilii school of philosophy 
owes its origin, and who wrote a work on the civil and 
canon law. He is said to have been born in llavrilfi-vfir- 

u 

shtt, where his. father Ungira and his mother Sfltee re¬ 
sided, and that immediately on his birth he made known 
things past, present, and future. He married Loloopa, 
whom he found on the north of Soomeroo, in the hollow 
of a vutQ tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to 
a great age. Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bliogd- 
bhandartt, while engaged in religious austerities, he 
reduced them to ashes by fire from his mouth. 

He taught, that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
were distinct; that the former was free from passion, but 
not the latter; that God was possessed of form, or was 
to be seen by the yogee ; that he is placable, glorious, the 
creator, preserver, and the regenerator of all things ; that 
the universe first arose from his will or command, and 
that he infused into the system a power of perpetual pro¬ 
gression ; that the truth of things was discoverable by the 
senses, by experience, comparison, and revelation ; that 
Borne material things were unchangeable, and others 
changeable; and that the latter pass through six changes, 
as birth, increase, &c. ; that every thing arose from five 
elements, fire, water, &c.; that knowledge is of five sorts, 
certain, uncertain, &c.; that there are five kinds of men : 
those who are governed by their passions, the wrathful, 
the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed front 
worldly attachments ; that emancipation is to be obtained 
by yogi!, that is, by perfect abstraction of mind." 1 

God comprehend:) exemplars of all things, and that this Reason Is one of the 
primary causes of things.” “ The exemplar,” says Seneca, “ » npt tne ef¬ 
ficient cause of nature, hut an instrument necessary to the cause.” 

m Pythagoras taught that “ in the pursuit of wisdom, the utmost care 
must be taken to raise the mind above the dominion of the passions, and the 
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SECT. V.— Kiinadii. 

The founder of the Voisheshiku school, is to be placed 
in the same age with Goulmim. According to the rig 
vedfi, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 
round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered 
with age and religious austerities. Ilis father received 
the name Vedil-shira, or, he who carried the vedii on his 
head, on account of the great regard he shewed to these 
works. He lived as an anchorite upon mount NFFlit : his 
disciple Moodgultt was a very learned ascetic, whose pos¬ 
terity became so numerous, that even to this day many 
bramhhns are known as the descendants of Moodgulii." 

The Pfiilmu pooranil speaks of him as a most devout 
ascetic, living on almost invisible particles of grain. 
When his austere devotions had drawn Vishnoo from hea¬ 
ven, to a<k him to solicit some blessing, he informed the 
god, that, he had only one favour to ask, which was, that 
he might have eyes in his feet, that he might not stumble 
on the road, but that, even in his pilgrimages, with his 
' yes closed, lie might continue to meditate on Vishnoo. 

Ktinadu taught, that the visible form of God was light; 
that when the desire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to water, and then to innumerable 

influence of sensible objects, auil to disengage it from all corporeal impres¬ 
sions, that it maybe inured to converse with itself, and to contemplate 
filing'* spiritual and divine. Contemplative wisdom cannot be completely 
attained, u it limit a total abstraction from the oiditiary affairs of life." 

" One of those descendants. Moorarce-misliru, who died about two hun¬ 
dred and filly years ago, is famed as a poet, and to him are attributed 
a comment on a work of Sliauirfi, one of the Meeniangsa writers $ and an 
epic poem founded on the story of the llamayttuti. 
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worlds, floating on the waters like the mundane egg; that 
in these primeval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnoo, and from whose navel issued a lotos, in which 
BrQmha was born; that BrQmha, receiving instructions 
from God, created the world, first from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms; that spirit and animal life 
were separate subsistences. 

In liis aphorisms, he first explains the nature of religion; 
then arranges the component parts of the universe: and 
lastly, gives a discourse on the divine nature, which 
lie divides into three heads, that God is essentially pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom, which, however, does not comprise 
the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in 
all his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he 
held, was connected with complete deliverance trom 
sorrow. 


SECT. VL-Vtdu-Vasu. 

Of the birth of this wonderful man, who divided the 
vddd into distinct parts, wrote the eighteen poorantts, the 
eighteen oopQ-pooranBs, the Kulkee pooranB, the Mttha. 
BhaguvQtO, tlieDevee-BhaguvQtB, the Ekamrfl-pooranti, 
the VcdantQ durbhflnu, and founded the VcdantQ sect, 
an account is given by himself in the MuhabharQtB: but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Hav¬ 
ing been born on an island, or rather a sand bqfnk of the ri¬ 
ver Yflmoona, he received the name Dwoipayilnti j having 
resided in a forest of VudDrees, he was called Vadu- 
rayQnfi, and ns he arranged the vedus, he became kdo#n 
by the name now commonly given him, VedQ-Yasti. It 
is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
that he wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, tied rouhd 
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his head like a turban, was changed into the colour 
of gold by the rays of the sun. By his wife Shookec 
he had one son, ShookB-devii. 

It is said, that Vedtt-Vasfl obtained his knowledge of 
the vedds and pooranus by the favour of Vishnoo, with¬ 
out study ; that he wrote the Shrcc-BhaguvtitB from the 
instructions of Nariidu; that be coinmuuicated to Poiltt, 
one of his disciples, the knowledge of the rig vedfl, and 
that PoilQ published it to the world; that he communU 
cated to Joiminee the samB vedu, to VoishBmpayflnii, 
the yiijoor vedO, and to Soomuntoo, a descendant of 
tjngira, the iH’hurvU vedu; that he taught, the poora- 
niis, and the MBhabharutu, to Lomil-kurshiinu, who be¬ 
came the instructor of his own son Sootii; and that Soo- 
tfi read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noi. 
roisha. 

The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen in the 
works of the Vedantu sect. He taught, that the. best 
idea we can fornt of God is that he is light, or glory. At 
the same time he maintained, that God was a spirit,with¬ 
out passions, separated from matter; that he is pure 
wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting, 

incomprehensible, unchangeable; and that, after descri- 

# ^ 

bing all modes of existence, he is that which is none of 
these. 

He taught, that the universe was formed from vacu um , 
air, fire, water, and earth ; that the world, being destitute 
of life, wus liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor of life, and that one spirit pervaded the 
whole animated creation. 
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When the desire to produce creatures arose in the di¬ 
vine mind, God united to himself what is called shfiktee 
or energy, in which reside three qualities, leading to di¬ 
vine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality. The first 
thing created was vacuum, from which arose wind ; from 
wind, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, earth. All 
these, at their first creation, were produced in an atomic 
form : dividing each of these into four parts, the creator 
caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further taught, that deliverance from matter, or 
return to God, was to be obtained in the following man¬ 
ner: First,, the devotee must read the vedns; must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix in his religious services ; 
must renounce every thing forbidden in tlieshastril; must 
render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must ac¬ 
quaint himself with the unprofitableness of that which is 
fleeting, and transitory, and the value of that which is un¬ 
changeable; renounce all hope in present or future re¬ 
wards ;* govern all his members; and meditate on God in 
the forms by which he is made known. By the power of 
these meditations, the soul will leave the body through 
the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of Ugnee ; 
from thence, in succession, to various heavens, till, in the 
heaven of Vuroond, obtaining a body called Ativahikii, 0 
the devotee will ascend to the heaven of Briimha, and, 
after a hundred years of Briimha have expired, and this 
god is absorbed into the divine nature, the devotee will 
likewise obtain the same blessedness. This, he affirmed, 
was the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. Im¬ 
mediate emancipation was to be obtained only by divine 


o An aerial body. 
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wisdom, which wisdom could not exist in the mind With¬ 
out wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward 
things, by meditations on the one Brumhii: that when 
this was done, the soul would obtain emancipation even 
in a bodily state. 


SECT. IX.— Joiminec , 

The founder of the Mecmangsa sect, is described in the 
SkQndii pooranii as a short young man, of a light com¬ 
plexion, wearing the dress of a mendicant, and 'living at 
NeelGvdtii-moolB. He was born at Dwoittt-vunQ; his 
father, Shakdtayfinfl, was author of a Sungskritu diction¬ 
ary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the D6vee- 
Bhagiivutu. 

Joiminee taught, that God was to be worshipped only 
in' the incantations of the vediis; that the vedus were 
uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their own divinity, the very words of which were un¬ 
changeable. His reasonings on the nature of material 
things were similar to those of GoutGmu; he insisted that 
truth was capable of the clearest demonstration, without 
the possibility of mistake. He taught, that creation, 
preservation, and destruction, were regulated by the me¬ 
rit and demerit of works; but rejected the doctrine of 
the total destruction of the universe. He maintained, 
that the images of the gods were not real representations 
of these beings, but only given to assist the mind of the 
worshipper; that the mere forms of worship hud neither 
merit nor demerit ii) them; and tfiat the promises of the 
shastrd to persons who presented so many offering*) 
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go mnnv prayeis, &c. .were only given as allurements to 
duty 

He directed the persqn who sought final emancipation, 
to cherish a firm belief in the-vedfis, ns well as, persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire *>f being en- 
gaged in the service of the gods; and then, by entering 
upon the duties of religion, and, by degrees, ascending 
through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Brttruhd. 


SECT. X.—Nariidu. 

The Vrihun-narudecyO and tbePQdniQ poorsnOs men¬ 
tion this philosopher, the son of BrOmha, as having been 
born in the PfidmO kOlpfi. The Shrce-Bhagfivfitil says, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the YOrahO kdlpG, 
he was born of a female slave; that his complexion was a 
light brown; that he went nearly naked; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishnoo on his forehead, and had 
the name of the same deity imprinted .on his arm ; that 
he rode on the pedal with which the Hindoos cleanse 
their rice from the husk, playing on his flute; that he 
lived in a hermitage near the river Yiimoona; and had 
among his disciples the 60,000 bramhuns mentioned in 
several pooranus as being the size of a person's thumb. 

This philosopher taught, that future happiness was to 
be obtained by reliance on a religious guide; by sing¬ 
ing the praises of God ; p and by yogii, or abstraction. 

* u Next to numbers, music had the chief place if* the preparatory exer¬ 
cises of tbe Pythagorean school, by means of which the mind was to be 
raised above the dominion of the passions, aud inured to contcinpiatioils” 
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He considered the worship of God in the material forms 
he assumes as leading to gradual emancipation; ceremo¬ 
nies as. leading to happiness in the form and presence of 
God; and yogQ, or meditation on God considered as se¬ 
parated fools matter, as leading to entire absorption. 

He is said to hare been the author of a law treatise ; 
of the NarBdeey Q pooranu; of a work on sacred places 
the resort of pilgrims ; of another called PfinchB-ratrfl, 
and of another on music. 

SECT. IX.—Mhrccchec. 

4t 

This sage, aeeording to the Sliree-bhaguvBtB, was born 
in the heaven of Brflmha : the Kfipild pooranu describes 
him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and says, 
that he lived as an anchorite at Bhddrashwft-vttrshtf, 
where he had two sons, Kdshydpii and PournBmasii. 

The doctrines taught by Mfireechee were similar to 
those of the v^dantB sect.—He had 10,000 disciples, 
among whom was KashO-krjshnd, the writer of a Sfing- 
skritfi grammar, and of the Vishishta*DwoitfivadB, a 
work on natural philosophy. Mflreechee himself wrote 
a law treatise, and another on religious services. 


SECT. X.— Pool&sti/ii. 

A tall dark man, in the habit of a mendicant; whom 
the Hindoo writers call the son of Brdmha. He was 
married to HQvirbhoo, and had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages.* 1 VishwBshrftva, one of the sons 

* The Hindoo* hare (even other wise men, viz. MttrfJchce, Utree, U ngira, 

VOL. IV. C 
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of this sage, was the father of RavQnii, and other giants, 
the heroes of the RamayQnfi. PooHjstyfi is said to have 
spent his days in devotion at Kddarti, a place near Hiraa- 
lilyd. HiS opinions were, in almost all points, like those 
of the Noiyayikfi sect; but he admitted, respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be 
right/ He was one of the smritee writers ; an astrono* 
mical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrLtu is ascribed to him. 

SECT. XI.— Pooluliu. 

The Brumliandu pooranu describes this sage, produced 
from the mind of Brttmha, as a tall aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife GQtee he had two 
sons, VurFeyanu and Siihishnoo. To the first is ascribed 
the custom of preserving the sacred fire from the time of 
marriage ; and to the last, the origin of those religious 
austerities performed by yogees amidst all the inclemen¬ 
cies of the seasons. While SQhishnoo was one day at his 
devotions, an atheist coming to him, requested to he in¬ 
formed in what emancipation consisted : the sage, after a 
little hesitation, declared, that emancipation was not an 
object of the senses, and that, as he would believe nothing 

Pooluliu, K loot it, VfishislitMiu, and this Poolustytt, who arc pronounced to 
bo equal to Plum ha. Has this any agreement with the seven wise men of 
Greece ? 

This is something like Socrates : “ A wise man will worship the gods 

according the institutions of the state to which he belongs.” Or, per¬ 
haps, rather more like Kpicuius, who, according to a fragment of his found 
in Herculaneum, says, “ the gods being described as good and beneficent, 
[lie ad\ iscs us] to honour them with such sacrifices: but for himself he has 
made no tons to the gods, thinking it a folly foroue, who has no distinct 
conceptions respecting them, to give himself trouble on their account; and 
regarding them with silent veneration only.” 
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but what could be exhibited to the' senses, he must re- 

i 

turn a 9 he came. The unbeliever still urging him to 
give a more explicit answer, Sfthishnoo directed him to 
shave his head, to cover his body with ashes, and give 
loose to all his passions, telling him that this wa9 emanci¬ 
pation. Whether the sage g.ive this reply in sincerity or 
in jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally 
licentious : lie maintained, that supreme happiness was to 
be found in women, wine, and the luxuries of diet;' or, 
as the learned brnmhiln who collected these facts from the 

pooranus would have it, in that fixedness of thought, and 

• 

that sensation of pleasure, which are produced by these 
indulgences, especially wine. Many of his opinions were 
similar to t,hose of the vedantiis; he did not believe that 

I 

God was possessed of passions; such an opinion, he said, 
was founded upon ignorance; for, the man who was himself 
free from the influence of the passions, attributed none to 
God. Pooluhu lived as a hermit on mount Munduru, 
where lie had 10,000 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinju, who made known the formulas for conduct¬ 
ing sacrifices. 'IV"Pooluhu is ascribed one of the smri- 
tees/ 


SECT. XII. - Vtshishl'hii. 

The Shree-bhagitvittii mentions a birth of this cele¬ 
brated philosopher in the sutyuoyoogii, in the Iteaven 
of Bruinha, from whose mind he was born, and the Kali- 
kii pooranil gives an account of another birth in the Pifd- 
mit ki'dpii, when his father’s name was Mitra-viiroonu, 

1 €i That pleasure is the first good/' said Epicurus, “ appears from the 
inclination which every autnal, from its birth, discovers to pursue pleasure 
and avoid paiu. 

1 This is another proof that the vedui and the smriteea must have been 
written in one agp, for PoolOhQ \s said in have been these of iSrChuha. 
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•nd hit mother*i Koombhfi." The RaraayHnii mentions 
him at priest to the kings of the race of th$ tun for many 
ages. The description given of him, is that of an ascetic, 
with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round his head like a turban. He is said to have 
lived as an ascetic on mount Himalfiytt; but, according to 
the Tdntrlts, in what the Hindoos call Great China, 
his first birth, he was married to SQndhya, the daughter 
of BrOniha, whose chastity her father attempted to vio¬ 
late ; and, ip the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar¬ 
riage, he had .several sons, the eldest of whom was Shfik- 
treo; and by the next he had the seven rishees, who have 
been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
vddtts in the heaven assigned to them. These seven 
sages are worshipped at the festival of Shflsht’hee, and at 
the sacrifice called Swfiryagfi; and a drink-offering is 
poured out to them at the Maghii bathing festival: their 
names are ChitrO-kStoo, Swflrochee, YirOja, MitrB, Oo- 
rookrQmd, VOhdoddamO, and Dootiman. 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of 
the Vddantfl school: that God was the soul of the world; 
that he was sentient, while all beside him was inanimate ;* 
incapable of change, while eveiy thing else was constantly 
changing; was alone everlasting; undiscoverable; in¬ 
describable; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that the universe was 
produced by the union of the divine spirit with matter ; y 

• Tbia i> the same ota water-pro, la which thi* sage wsa bora ; hot tht 
11017 ia too lodelicile to be pabllahab 

* M Pjrthago-u appean to have tngbt, that God waa the oahenal naiad, 
dlffased through all things, the soon* of all aoiaal Ufa { the proper sod la- 
trioaie cooae all notioa. M 

r «< Through the whole dialogue of the Timas, Plato knpposw two eter- 
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that in this union the quality of darkness prevailed, 
and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures; 
that the first thing in creation was space ; z from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water, and from 
water, matter. Each of these five elements contained 
equally the three qualities which pervade all things (the 
Sima, raja, and tamOgoonas.)* From .the first quality, 
kj space, arose the power of hearing; from the same 
quality in air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight; in water, 
taste ; in matter, smell. The whole of the five elements 

aal and independent causes of all things: one, that by which nil things are 
made, which is God; the other, that/row which all things are made, which 
is matter." 

z 44 Empedocles, the disripleof Pythagoras, taught, that in the formation 
of the world, ether was first secreted from chaos ; then, fire; then, earth ; 
by the agitation of which were produced water and air." 

* Cicero, explain 1 **- *’”* * ? ^»nnes of Plato, says , 44 When that principle 
which we call - moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire 

change, and then forms arc produced, from which arise the diversified and 
coherent system of the universe." It was also a doctrine of Plato, that there 
is in matter a necessary, but blind and refractory force; and that hence 
arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which is the cause 
of all the imperfection which appears in the works of God, and the origin of 
evil. On this subject, Plato writes with wonderful obscurity: but, as far as 
we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears to have thought, that mat. 
ter, from its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that lie can 
not perfectly execute his designs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of 
good and evil which is fouud iu the material world. 44 It cannot be," says 
he , 44 that evil should be destroyed, for there must always be something 
contrary to good and again, 44 God wills, as far as it is possiblt, every 
thing good, and nothing evil." What property there is in matter, which 
opposes the wise and henevolent intentions of the first intelligence, our phi¬ 
losopher has not clearly explained ; but lie speaks of it as “ an itinutc pro* 
penalty” to disorder; and says , 44 that before nature was adorned with its 
present beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion and deformity, and that 
from this habitude arises all the evil which happens in the world.” It it not 
improbable, but that the three goonOs will explain what appears so obscure 
in Plato. 
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gave birth to the power of thought and decision. From 
the second quality in space, arose speech; from the same 
quality in air, arose the power of the hands; in light, that 
of the feet; in water, that of generation ; and in matter, 
that of expulsion. From this quality in the whole of the 
five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five 
senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with 
mind, and the understanding, or the embryo body 
A particular combination of these forms the body in its 
perfect state, and in this body all the pleasures of life arc 
enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, nor be affected by the body; as a 
chrystal may receive on its surface the shadow of the 
colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

lie taught men to seek future happiness in the follow¬ 
ing order: first, to purify the mind by religious ceremo¬ 
nies; then to renounce ceremonies, and seek a learned 
man to instruct them in the austerities called yogit; in 
which the disciple must rigidly persevere till his mind 
shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so 
assimilated to the deity, as that ho shall behold no dif¬ 
ference between him-elf and God. b This is the com¬ 
mencement of emancipation, which is consummated at 
death, by his absorption into the divine nature. In another 
place, Viidiisht’hfi says, future happiness consists in being 
absorbed into that God who is a sea of joy. 

This sage is said to have hud 10,000 disciples. He 


k la it not this sentiment which is intended to be expressed in the 
celebrated maxim ascribed to Apollo, “ know thynelf** How different the 
scripture doctrine of likeness to God: “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
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wrote a law treatise known by his name; as well as the 
Y’ogfi-Vashisht’hii Ramayunfl, and a TuntrS called Bhavfl- 
nirndyd. 


SECT. XIII.— Bhrigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is given 
ip several poorands: he is said to have been tall, of 
a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the 
beard of a goat, c a shred of cloth only round his loins, and 
holding in his hands a pilgrim’s staff and a beggar’s dish. d 
He was born in the heaven of Brumha, from the skin 
of this god; and in another age, as the son of the god 
Vdroonu, at Arya-vurttd. By his wife Khatce he had 
three sons, Dhatn, Vidhata, and Bharguvit, and a daughter, 
Shrce. He dwelt on mount Mdnddrd, where he taught, 
that the soul and life were distinct ; e that space, time, the 
vedds, See. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjecture, comparison, 
sound, and the evidence of the senses ; that error was not 
real, but arose out of previous impressions respecting re¬ 
alities; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, and 
that which arose from reflection. Of God, he taught, 
that ho was not without form, but that none of the 
five primary elements contributed to his form : he main¬ 
tained the necessity both of ceremonies, and of the true 


c Shiva gave him this beard from the head of a goat which had been sacri¬ 
ficed by king Dukstifl, at the same time that Dukshii, restored to life 
obtained the head of the goat. 

11 “ Diogenes wore a coarse clo.ta; canird a wallet and a staff; made 
the porches and other public places his habitation; and depended upon 
casual contributions for bis daily bread.” 

' “ Pythagoras taught, that the soul was composed of two parts, the ra¬ 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the world, seated in the brain; and 
the irrational, which includes the passions, and is seated iu the heart.” 

c 4 
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knowledge of God, to obtain emancipation. God, he 
said, created the world as an emanation of his will-; and 
formed creatures according to the eternal destiny con* 
nected with their meritorious or evil conduct. The man 
who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of 
sin, and secured the true knowledge of Briimhd, will 
obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law treatise, and one of the sakhas, 
or parts, of the rig vedd. He is said to have had 12,000 
disciples, among whom was Ndcliiketa, who embraced 
the opinions of ShandilyQ, disregarding the interdictions 
of the cast respecting food. 


SECT. XIV.— Vrihusputee. 

To this philosopher are attributed several law works, 
and one or two others on the Bouddhd doctrines. He is 
described, in the Skdndd pooranu, as of a yellow com¬ 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb 
of a mendicant. Ilimaldyu is mentioned as his birth¬ 
place, and the celebrated Ungira as his father; his mo¬ 
ther’s name was Shrdddha, and his wife’s Tara. 

Vrihdspdtee lived as an anchorite in Ilavrdtd. He 
taught the doctrine of the divine unity, in connexion with 
a plurality of gods ; likewise that God was light: invi¬ 
sible; from everlasting, while every thing else had a de¬ 
rived existence ; that God was the source o*' all life, and 
was wisdom itself; that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, dvidya, ivas uncreated ; f 

1 This word, though it generally means incorrect knowledge, must here 
be understood as referring to inanimate matter. u Matvei, according to 
tPlato, is an eternal and infinite principle. 9 * 
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the nineathers were matter, water, fire, air, vacuum, time, 
space, life, and the soul including the understanding; that 
the way to final happiness was through the purification of 
the mind by religious ceremonies; by knowledge obtained 
from a religious guide; which knowledge, he said, would 
lead a man to happiness according to his idea of God; if 
he worshipped God as a visible being, he would attain 
happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would be ab¬ 
sorbed in BrQmhfl ; which absorption would immediately 
succeed the removal of iividya.® 

He taught, that the desire of producing beings having 
arisen in the divine mind, God united to h mself uvidya, 
after which he gave existence to vacuum, from which 
arose air; from air, fire; from fire, water; and from 
water, earth : from these the whole material svstein. 

9 w 

Among the disciples of Vrihiisptitee, in addition to all 
the gods, was Siimcckti, Vedij-gurbhii, and others. 


SECT. XV.— Ungira. 

The Yogii-Vashisht’hQ RamayQnu describes this philo¬ 
sopher, whose hair and beard had become grey, as very 
majestic in his person; he wore a shred of cloth only 
round his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrim’s statr, 
and in the other a beggar’s dish. His father’s name was 
Ooroo ; his mother was the daughter of Ugnee. He had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many 
sons : two of whom were, VrihHspStee and Angirusii. 

Ungira lived as an hermit on mount ShiUGshringQ, and 

* Here this term must be confined to its primary signification, or error ; 
but error arising out of connection with matter. 
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taught, that the Vedits existed from everlasting, and were 
not delivered by Yishnoo; that Vishnoo only chanted 
them ; that nothing was to be found in the vedd but the 
nature of meritorious works ; that space, &c. were un- 
created ; that animal life and the soul were distinct; that 
God was possessed of a visible shape; _ that he created 
the world according to his own will; that future happi¬ 
ness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and that 
it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavalee, Jd- 
rdtkaroo, and others, became the disciples of this philo- 

u 

sopher. Ungira was the author of a law treatise known 
by his name, and still extant. 


SECT. XYI.— Utree. 

In the pooranus, this philosopher, the sou of Brdmha, 
is described as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic. 
Ddttu, Doorvasd, and Chundru, his three sons, were born 
on mount Rikshd, where he practised religious austerities, 
and abstained from breathing one hundred years. The 
opinions of this sage were the same as those of the ve- 
dantd philosophers. To him is attributed one of the 
smritees, and a comment on one of the oopuuishdds of 
the vedus. 


SECT. XVII.— Pruchcla. 

Ten persons of this name are mentioned in the poo- 
ranus: the sage now before us is described as tall, 
of a light complexion, wearing the dress and orna¬ 
ments of a king. His father, Pracheenu-vurhee, is said 
to have been an eminent sage and monarch living in the 
sdtydyoogu. 
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A worl* known by' the name of this sage is placed 
among the smriteee. His philosophical opinions were si¬ 
milar to those of the v£dontfi school. 

SECT* XVIII.— D&ksh&. 

This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is 
mentioned as the writer of a law treatise. The Mdha- 
bharfitti says, that he was tall in stature, p r a yellow com¬ 
plexion,-and very athletic; that he wore a crest on his 
head, rings in his ear9, and was dressed like the Hindoos 
at the present day. The same work says, that when 
Brfimha commenced the work of creation, in the ptidmii 
kulpfl, Ddkshtt was produced from the great toe" of his 
right foot; at his birth in the vttrahtt kulpu, his father's 
name was Prdcheta. DilkshQ lived as an anchorite on 
mount Vrindhd, and by his first wife, had five thousand 
sons, the eldest of whom was Hdryushwfi; and sixteen 
daughters, one of whom, SOtee, wa9 afterwards married 
to the god Shivii. He had a thousand sons, and sixty 
daughters-by his next wife. Medbdsft, Mandttvyu, Ub- 
hukshu, and many others, were his disciples. Mcdliiisu 
is said, in the Markdndeyff poorauu, to have related the 
history of the eight munoos to king Soorut’hu, and to 
Shmadhve, a voishyd. 

Ddkshd denied that the gods appeared in human shape, 
and affirmed, that worship was only to be paid to the for¬ 
mulas which contained their names; that space, time, the 
vedu, See. were uncreated; that the Being who was 
everlastingly happy, was God ; and that the way to ob¬ 
tain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the sliastriis. He considered creation as having arisen 
at the command of God, uniting every thing by an inse- 
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parable connection with the foreseen merit or demerit of 
creatures; and that when the appointed periods of enjoy¬ 
ing the fruit of meritorious works, or of suffering- for 
those of demerit, hare expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECT. XIX— Shulatupu. 

The Skdndu pooranu describes this sage as a middle 
aged ascetic: in the Markdndeyd poorand he is said to 
hare reared <bose birds which related to Jdvdminee the 
stories • recorded in the Chundee, a work on the wars of 
Doorga and the giants. lie taught, that God was pos¬ 
sessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the can¬ 
didate for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of 
religion; then learn it from revelation ; then bring his 
mind to be absorbed in devotion ; renounce the indulgence 
of the passions ; continue incessantly to meditate upon 
the divine nature, to celebrate the praises of the deity, 
and to listen to others thus employed. Future happint‘66 
he considered as including absorption into the universal 
soul. 

One of the smritees, and a work called Kdrmd-vivekfi, 
were written by this philosopher. The latter work attri¬ 
butes the origin of diseases to sins committed in the pre- . 
sent or preceding births; describes their symptoms, and 
the meritorious works by which they may be removed. 


SECT. XX.— D6xulu. 

This is another of the smritee writers; his parents, 
Prdtyooshd, and Nudddla, according to the Pddmd poo- 
rand, lived at Ov&ntee. Dlvdld resided as a mendicant 
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at Hdree-dwarfi, where Karksheevand and others were 
his disciples. 

D4vtilu worshipped God in the formulas of the v6dd ; 
he believed that the v6dd was from eternity, and contained 
in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world was 
eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer; 
that, except God, all existences were subject to joy and 
sorrow, as the fruit of actions; that works of merit or de¬ 
merit in one birth naturally gave rise to virtue or vice in 
the next, as the seeds of a tree give rise to future trees; 
that future happiness was to be obtained through the merit 
of works; and that this happiness consisted in the ever¬ 
lasting extinction both of joy and sorrow. 

SECT. XXI.— -Lomusha. 

In the EkamrQ poorand, and the YogB-Vashisht’hd Ra- 
maydnd, this philosopher is described as a tall, hairy, and 
aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed in the habit of a 
mendicant. He was born at Sourashtrd, h where his father 
Pool ah tt lived ; and had his hermitage at Chdndrd- 
•kekdrd ; his wife’s name was Oorjdoindtec. 

This philosopher’s opinions were almost the same as 
those of the v£dautd sect. He wrote a law treatise, and 
three other works, Mdha-prust’band-Nirntiya, Oopastlnd- 
Nimfiyd, and Yogd-vadti. 

SECT. XXII .—Sumburtlu 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fair, 
dressed as an ascetic. The Yogd-Vashisht’hil Ramaydnu 


* 5ur«t. 
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aays, that he was bom at Benares; that Lomushft was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtesan 
sent by the gods to interrupt his devotions. lie maintained 
the opinions of the Meemangsa school, and, beside one of 
the smritees, wrote a compilation from certain works on 
astronomy. 


SECT. XXIII.— Apiistumbii. 

This philosopher, born at Komiilu, is described in the 
poorands as a young man, dressed like a mendicant, with 
a tyger’s skin thrown over his shoulders. He continued 
in the practice of religious austerities at Kldaru in a 
posture so immoveable, (hat the birds built their nests in 
his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his devo- 
tions to a child, restored it to health, and <hen pursued 
these austerities for 2000 years longer. 

He followed the opinions of Puttinjulec ; and is said to 
have been the author of one of the smritees, and of a 
comment on ttw formulas of the v&lQ. 

SECT. XXIV.— Bouilhayunii. 

The Yogu-Vashisht’hu llama v unu, and the Mfitsyfi 

pooranfi, describe this sage, the son of Jlrumha, and born 

in the heaven called Sfityu lokfi, as a very aged man, in 

the dress of a mendicant. By his wife Poorundhrec he 

* 

had several children, lVIfdhatit’hce, Sfivfiiiu, and Vectee- 
hotrfi, &c. He lived in llavritii, the country which sur¬ 
rounds Soomeroo. 


This philosopher taught, that (lie soul was subject to 
joy or sorrow, according to its actions, but that God was 
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not so; that though some things might retain their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchange¬ 
able ; that actions arising out of the quality of darkness, 
led to misery; that ceremonies led to happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to 
emancipation. To this sage are ascribed a law treatise 
known by his name; and the division of some parts of the 
vedu into chapters. 

SECT. XXVS-Pitamuhu. 

The Pudmtt-pooranu describes this philosopher as a 
hump backed young man, in the garb of a mendicant, 
having a dark scar on his right arm ; born at Goureeshi- 
kuru; his father’s name Vedu-gBrbhu; his mother’s 

u 

Umbalikn, his wife’s Mishrukeshii: respecting the father 
it is related, that he received his learning from Indru, for 
protecting the cattle of his spiritual guide at the risk 
of his own life, and that his son VrihudriU’hu read the 
vedus while in the womb.- Pitamulm lived at Ivooroo- 
kshetru, near five pools filled with the blood of the kshil- 
triyus whom Piiriishooramu bail killed in battle, and 
where PfinchutHpn, a bramhun, offered his own head as a 
burnt offering to llrumha. 


PitamuhB worshipped the formulas of the vedns as 
God ; he taught that the world was eternal; that the fate 
of all mankind was regulated by works; that the gods 
were destitute of form; or assumed forms only for the 
sake of being worshipped: that time and space, were, like 
God, eternal: that the quality of truth existed in all 
creatures ; that creatures were formed according to the 
merit or demerit of previous w'orks. Future happiness, 
he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
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three sects, the soivytis, the shakttts, and the voishnQvils; 
Hd had 15,000 disciples, the chief of whom was NQchik6- 
ta, respecting whom it is fabled, that while offering a sa¬ 
crifice, fire ascended from his skull, when Brfimha pro¬ 
mised him, that he should always have his food without 
aeehingit: ar J that he should understand the language 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he 
pleased. 


SECT. XXVI.— Ugustyu. 

The follow*notices of this sage have been extracted 
front the Mutsyu and Pfidmu pooranus, where he is 
described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin, and other parts of the dress of an ascetic. 

Three remarkable stories are related of this philoso¬ 
pher : he once drank up the sea of milk, in order to assist 
the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion, he devoured Vatapee, a 
giant in the form of a sheep, and destroyed another named 
riwiilu. The third story is thus told: mount Vindhyfi 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of 
the world, the gods solicited Ogustyii to bring down its 
pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good of 
mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at hia 
approach, fell fiat on the plain (as a disciple prostrates 
himself before his spiritual guide), when the sage, without 
granting it permission to rise, retired ; and not returning, 
the mountain continues prostrate to this day. 

U gusty u’s first birth, when he was known by the name 
Durhagnec, is placed in the vurahBkfilpB, in the tr6tif 
oogfij his father Poolustyu lived at Oojjflyinee. He 
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was again born, in the same water- pan with Vtishish- 
t’hdand, in a following sdtyd yoogd, in the pddmd kdl- 
pd, his father’s name was Mitra-Vdroond. He married 
Lopamoodra; his hermitage was first at Kashcc, and then 
near a pool named after the god Kartikdyd at Gdnga- 
sagdrd. 

This sage taught the continual necessity of works; also 
that time, regions, space, the human soul, and the vlddar, 
were from eternity; that truth was discoverable bj the 
senses, by inference, comparison, revelation, and through 
the unavoidable consequences- resulting from facts ; that 
God, when the active and passive powers were united, 
was possessed of form, which union (Jgdstyd compared to 
the bean, composed of two parts covered with the hush ; 
that God creates, preserves and destroys, and will exist 
aloDe after the dissolution of all things ;.that he guides 
the hearts of men, and watches over them awake or 
asleep. To obtain God, or absorption, he directed 
the dUcipte to perform the appointed ceremonies for sub¬ 
duing the passions; to listen to discourses on the divine 
nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God ; to purify 
the body by incantations and particular ceremonies ; and 
to persuade himself, that he and the deity were one.— 
Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for ever 
happy. 

In creation, he said, the activfe power directed the pas¬ 
sive, when the latter surrounded the universe with a shell, 
like that which incloses the seven different ingredient! 
which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing frojr 
the navel of the active power, while asleep, sprang thi 

Sc#tote to page 20. 
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god Jlrdmha, who Boon peopled the earth, first, by beings 
issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural 
generation. Bruraha divided his body into two parts, 
male and female ; the former called Swayumbhoovii, and 
the latter ShQtQ-roopa. 

tlgdstytt had many disciples: the most distinguished 
were Kooshiku, Koushikii, and Kannayfind. He was the 
author of the tlgustyti-sdughita, and of two small works 
on the poor a nils. 

SECT. XXVII.— Kushyupu. 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the 
MQbabharQtu, the Shree-bhagQviitu, and the PudmQ 
pooranO. In the latter work, he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religious mendicant, and is men¬ 
tioned as one of the progenitors of mankind. His father 
was the celebrated Nureechee, who married Kula. The 
place of his birth Kldarii, and his hermitage was at 
the base of moimt Hinmluyfi- His wives were Uditee, 
Vinflta, Kutiroo, Diinoo, Kasht’ha, Kakce, She nee, 
Shookee, and Mdnoo. He gave birth to many gods, 
giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

Kushyupu taught, that God was from everlasting; that 
the world was subject to perpetual change, and the human 
body to alternate joy and grief; that the earth was formed 
from five elements; that there belonged to it birth, exis¬ 
tence, growth, age, decay, and destruction; that man 
had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetousness, insen* 
sibility, and pride; that God gave the vediis; that he 
was the creator, the enjoyer, and the destroyer; that 
God was independent of all, and that all was subject to 
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him; that he was possessed of form; that the way to ob¬ 
tain final happiness was by works of merit, and by divine 
knowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led to 
emancipation; that the earth arose from the union of the 
active and passive principles in nature; that BrOmha was 
first created, who then gave birth to the rest; and that 
final happiness consisted in the absence of all sorrov?.— 
Kdshydpd ia said to have written a law treatise, and 
another on the virtues of the holy place Kddarfi. 

SECT. XXVIII,— Par&slcurii 

Is described as a young .man, of middle stature, of 
a dark brown complexion, covered with ashes, wearing a 
tyger’s skin, having a pilgrim’s staff in one hand, nnd a 
mendicant’s dish in the other. He was born at Jaldn- 
dhdrd, and resided at Hdridward : his father’s name was 
Boudhaydnd, and his mother’s Koohoo. He taught, in 
general, the same doctrines as Ongira. Bibhanddkd was 
one of his disciples. ' 

SECT. XXIX ,—Hareetu 

Was born at Yogfi-gandhard. His father, Chdvdnd, 
is mentioned in the poorands as cursing Indrd, and com¬ 
pelling the gods to partake of a feast given by Ushwin.ee 
and Koomaru, the two physicians Qf the gods, who were 
of the voidyti cast 

• 

He taught his disciples, that God and all the inferior 
deities existed only in the prayers of the v6du, and' had 
no bodily shape; that the world was eternal; that men 
were placed in the world according to their merits or 
demerits in former births ; that the vddds were without 

o 2 
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beginning,-and contained in themselves the proofs of 
their divinity; that all beings, from Briimha down to the 
smallest insect, constantly reaped what they had sown in 
former births; that future happiness was obtained first 
by works, and then by wisdom; that emancipation con¬ 
sisted in the enjoyment of uninterrupted happiness. 

MooskoondQ, one of Harcetii’s disciples, substituted for 
the worship of images, that of the vedii, and was employed 
day and night in reciting the verses of these books. Ha- 
rcctd wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 

SECT. ^vXX.— Vishnoo. 

Tins philosopher, says the Pildmii pooranu, was very 
thin, of a dark brown complexion, and wore a large clot¬ 
ted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamril- 
kanfind, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived 
as an anchorite at Kamtigiree. Boudhayunii, his father, 
was the author of the Toitireeyuku oopunishud, &c.; his 
mother’s name was Munoruina. Vishnoo’s son KuhorQ, 
wrote the Madhyundind shakha of the yiijoorii vedii. 

Vishnoo taught, that the vedu was uncreated : that 
works previously performed influenced the birth, as well 
as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, 
time, &c. were eternal; that the supreme cause existed 
like the seed of the cicer arectinum, in which the two 
parts made one seed, and which represented the active 
and passive powers of nature; that persons should first 
study the vedii; next embrace a secular life, and dis¬ 
charge its duties ; then retire to a forest, and practise the 
duties of a hermit; and that from thence they would as¬ 
cend to future happiness, which consisted in an eternal 
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cessation from evil. His other opinions agree, in sub- 
stance, with those of Vedd-vastt. Vamd-d6vd, a shoivytt, 
often mentioned in the poorantis as an ascetic of great 
parts, was one of Vishnoo's disciples. Vishnoo wrote 
one of the smritees distinguished by his name, and also a 
work on PooshkfirO, a place to which pilgrims resort. 

SECT. XXXI.— Kalyayunu , 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son 
of KrOtoo, born near Soomeroo, have been collected 
from the Yogu-vashisht'hd Ramayund, the Ndndikeshwd- 
rfl, and the Vurahd poorand. The latter work describes 
him as a very old man, in the dress of an ascetic, ivith 
high shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He 
was born when his mother VedO-vtitee had only attained 
her twelfth year. KatyayQntt married SQdhfirminee, and 
dwelt on mount MQnddrd, near the sea of milk. Here 
he taught, that the vedd was eternal, as well as air, space, 
and time; that nothing was certain but existence and 
non-existence; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, by inference, by comparison, by sound, and 
by the necessity of things ; that the destiny of all intelli¬ 
gences was regulated by the merit or demerit of works; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity; 
that future unmixed and eternal happiness was to be 
obtained by discharging the duties of either of the three 
states assigned to men, that of a student, a secular, or a 
hermit. Among other disciples of Katyaydnd, the names 
of Yibhabdsoo and Shringii-veru are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a law treatise which bears hi; 
name; also the Gouree-shikhdrd-mahatmd, an illustratioi 
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of Paninec’s grammar, and an explanation of the Sdng- 
skritfi roots. 


SECT. XXXII -ShuvkhH 

Was born in Noimishd forest; his father's name was 
Pooldhu. By his wife Prdmddbura, he had a son, Ootdt’h- 
yd. He is described in the BrQmhdndd pooranfl as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a deer’s skin thrown over 
bis back, and twisted reeds instead of a garment round his 
loins. 

Shdnkhd taught, that emancipation was to be obtained 
by works of merit, with the true knowledge ,of Brdmhu; 
that God gave existence to things by an act of his will; 
that Brdmha was born from the navel of Vishnoo; that 
from the wax of the ears of Yishnoo two giants arose, 
who died soon after their birth ; that from the flesh of 
these giants the earth was created; that Brdmha next 
caused creatures - to spring from his mind, and afterwards 
gave birth to them by natural generation. Next, he 
created, or rather defined, sin and holiness; and, being 
regulated by these, finished the work of creation. I find 
the names of two of Shdnkhd’s disciples, Kdhord and 
Ootdnku, mentioned as having written on the Hindoo 
law. One of the smritees bears the name of this philoso¬ 
pher. 


SECT. X X X111 .—JAhhit u . 

This philosopher is said by the Pudmfi-paoranfl to have 
been born at Oottdrd-kooroo, from which work we learn 
that his father’s name was Javulee, and his mother’s 
tJlQmboosha; that he was tall, and of a dark complexion ; 
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that he covered his body with ashes, and wore over his 
loins a tyger’s skin. He performed his devotions as a 
yogec upon Mttnddrd, the mountain used by the gods 
in churning the sea. 

He taught that future happiness was to be obtained by 
divine wisdom, assisted by the merit of works ; that both 
were equally necessary, for that a bird could not fly with* 
out two wings; that God was visible to the yogec, and 
that the body in which he appeared was unchangeable. 
Respecting creation, his doctrine was similar to that 
taught by the philosopher Vishnoo. He considered future 
happiness as consisting in absence from all things con¬ 
nected with a bodily state. Richeckti, a sage, who em¬ 
ployed himself constantly in offering the burnt-sacrifice, 
was one of Likhitd's disciples. A law work, known by 
his name, is attributed to Likhitii. 


SECT. XXXIV.— Ashroulayunu. 

Two or three pooranus describe the person of this sage: 
the Pudmil pooranit mentions him as an old man, in the 
dress of a yogec. Mflreechee wa6 his father ; his wife 
Ay utce invented various religious customs known at this 
day among the Hindoo women. One of his disciples, 
Akdnayu, is famed as an excellent chanter of the redds 
at sacrifices. 

This philosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as 
well as of divine wisdom ; but forbad his disciples to 
seek for a recompense from works; further, that God was 
not a being separate from his name ; that taking to him¬ 
self his own energy he created the universe; that being 

d 4 
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all-wise, he could not be disappointed in his decrees; that 
creation arose by degrees, not all at once : that every se¬ 
parate exigence had a variety of uses ; that the works of 
God were wonderful and indescribable: they arose, they 
existed, they perished; that they contained properties 
leading to truth, to restlessness, and to darkness; that 
God was a visible being, not composed of the primary 
elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were form¬ 
ed in immediate connexion with their future merits and 
demerits ; and that absorption consisted in the enjoyment 
of undecaying pleasures. Two works ore ascribed to this 
sage, one of the smritees, and a compilation from the rig 
v£dfi, on the ceremonies called Ashwulay imii GrihyQ. 

SECT. XXXV.— Purashuru : 

In the Pddinti and Brdmhu-voivdrttd pooranus this 
philosopher is described as a very old man, in the dress 
of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shnktree, and 
his mother’s 11a. He resided at Shrce-shoilu, and is 
charged with an infamous intrigue with the daughter of a 
fisherman ; to conceal his amour with whom, he caused a 
heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. Vedd-vasd, 
the collector of the vedtts, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosopher were the 
same as those afterwards promulgated l y his son, and 
which form the system of the vedantd school. Pdra- 
blifiru had i:),000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idh- 
musenii, and Crflvindd. 

SECT. XXXVI.— Gurgn. 

■ A few particulars respecting this sage are scattered up 
and down in several poorands. He is said to have been 
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born at Mit’hila, and to have performed his devotions on 
the banks of the GBndBkee. He was a follower of Kfi- 
pilu, the founder of the Sankhya philosophy; but added 
to the opinions of his master, that the man who was ani¬ 
mated with ardent devotion in his religious duties, what¬ 
ever opinions he embraced, would obtain final emanci¬ 
pation. 

SECT. XX XVII.— Koot'hoomee. 

Several pooranfis describe this sage, born at BfidBrik- 
ashr&mB,* and living at GandharB, as a tall man, advanc¬ 
ed in years, dressed as a mendicant. His father, Nara- 
yfinfl, was a philosopher; and his son KootsBirfi wrote a 
small tract on the rules of poetry. 

Koot’hoomee taught that God waB visible; that he who 
sought emancipation must practice the duties incumbent 
on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, prhctisethe five modes of austerity, and 
offer a constant sacrifice with clarified butter, fixing his 
mind on God. He further taught, that God created 
the world in immediate connection with works of merit 
and demerit; that the vedfi existed from eternity, and de¬ 
rived its proof from itself; that time and space were in¬ 
variably the same ; that the body was subject to change; 
that the animal spirit, and the soul, were immortal; that 
instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the soul; 
that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the 
senses; but that it arose from confusion in the memory 
united with conjecture; that happiness and misery w.ere 
the inseparable companions of works of merit and de¬ 
merit. 

k The jt&jiabee hermitage; from bOdttrtt and ashrumtt. 
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SECT. XXXVIII.— Vishwamitr&. 

The RamayQnQ and the MQhabharutii contain a num¬ 
ber of facts respecting this sage, the son of king Gadbee. 
Ramil drew him from his retirement at the Siddhashrfimd, 1 
the place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of know¬ 
ledge, certain, uncertain, false, apparent, similar; that 
the works of God were incomprehensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then de¬ 
cayed ; that creatures were possessed of desire, anger, 
covetousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; that 
the power and the providence of God were wonderful 
and inconceivable; that both the will and the decrees of 
God were irresistible. He also 'taught, that God was 
visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, 
in which we see, first, the child, then the youth, and then 
the aged man ; that he was not susceptible of the sensa¬ 
tions common to bodies, but that he was able to perform 
whatever he chose with any of the powers of his body; 
that God formed the universe by his own will, connecting 
the fates of men with works arising from the circum¬ 
stances of their lives. The way to emancipation he said, 
was, first, to receive the initiatory incantation from a spi¬ 
ritual guide; then to listen to his instructions ; then to 
fix the mind on God, and perform works of merit without 
the desire of reward. He affirmed, that future happiness 
consisted in the absorption of the soul into the ever-bless¬ 
ed Brumhu. 

Vishwamitru had 10.000 disciples, at the head of whom 
ivas Milru ; who taught that the whole of the religion of 

1 The hermitage of perfection. 
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the kalee-yoogu consisted in repeating the name of God. 
One of the amritees is attributed to this philosopher, a* 
well as a work in praise of the holy place J wala-raookhtt. 

SECT. XXXI X..—rJumudugnee. 

Accounts, of this philosopher, the son of Bhrigoo, are 
found in the Shree-bhagfivOtfi, in the Ramay&nti, in the 
EkamrO, the N Qndik^shwQrQ, and the PQdraBpooranfls; ha 
is described as an old man, ofthe middle size, dressed like 
a mendicant. He resided at Gandbard, and, by his wife 
R4oooka, had Pdrdshoo-ramd, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshdtriyds. Among bis disciples were numbered 
Hfiddd, Shatyaydnd, &c. This last person is mentioned 

as the author of the Dhdnoorr^dd-karika, a work on 

• 

archery. 

Jdmddgnee taught, that God was visible; and assumed 
every variety of form ; that future happiness was to be 
obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching it, by meditation on its parts, worshipping its 
feet, or in its presence, bowing to it, serving it from affec¬ 
tion, and giving up the whole person to it. All other 
religious ceremonies he rejected; as well as the doctrine 
of absorption; he disliked the idea of losing a distinct 
existence, as a drop is lost in the ocean: he facetiously 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweetmeats, 
but that he had no wish to become the sweetmeat itself. 
He taught the ppuranic absurdity, that Vishnoo formed 
the universe outt>f the wax in his ears.—Jdmflddgnee is 
considered as the author of a law treatise, and of ano¬ 
ther on religious ceremonies. 
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SECT. Xlj.—Poit'heenusee. 

In the Skundii pooianu, this philosopher is described 
as a )oung man, in the dress of a religions mendicant, 
with arms long enough to reach down to his knees. His 
father's name was Purvfitil, and his mother’s Duvu-scna ; 
by his wife Soosheela he had one son, Gouru-mookbQ. 
He resided at HuridwarQ, and taught that God was visi- 
ble and eternal; that the universe was composed of un¬ 
created atoms, incapable of extension, and that merit and 
demerit, as well as the universe, were eternal ; m that fu¬ 
ture happiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was se¬ 
cured by attention to religion, and by divine knowledge ; 
that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit.—Arshnis6nu was one of this 
philosopher’s most distinguished disciples. 

SECT. XU.— CJshira. 

The Pttdmu pooranu states, that this philosopher was 
born in Kashmeerix; that his father was the celebrat¬ 
ed sage Doorvasa ; and the name of his mother Rnka. 
His wife’s name waslla, and that of his son Vedu-gfirbhfi. 
Vishwfi-roopil, whose name i9 mentioned as the priest.of 
Indru, was one of his disciples. Usliira lived as a yogee 
at Shree-shoilfi. 

m It was the opinion of this philosopher, as well as of most of the Hin¬ 
doo learned men, that happiness and misery arise only out of human ac- 
ions having merit or demerit in them ; but that creatures, immediately on 
their birth, and before they have done any thin* good or evil, l>e.;i*. to enjoy 
happiucss or endure ninety; and that this is the same if we trace «1.tough a 
person’s preceding births up to indefinable periods. By these doctrines they 
were driven to the necessity of concluding, that to men were attached merit 
or demerit from all eternity. 
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He taught, that the vedQs were eternal; that Vishnoo 
was not their author, but the first who chanted them; that 
they contained the rule of duty, and that whatever was 
forbidden in them was evil; that human actions produced 
consequences in a future state ; that all the events of life 
were regulated by the actions committed in a preceding 
birth: that God himself was subject in his government to 
the merit and demerit of works ; that is, he could do no> 
thing for or against his creatures but according to their 
works ; that the gods have no visible form, but are to be 
worshipped in the prayers or incantations of the vedfis; 
that the way to procure emancipation was by first per¬ 
forming the duties of a brumhacharce, then those of-a 
secular person, and then those of a hermit, offering 
constantly the sacrifices prescribed in the vedus; and that 
future happiness consisted in possessing uninterrupted 
eternal joy. 

I 

SECT. XLIf.— Prujapulee. 

The Shivu-dhurmu, Bnyiiveeyu, and the Kopilii oopfi- 
pooranus contain partial accounts of this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a very old mail, with a grey beard, dressed as a 
mendicant. Ilis father IVut’hoo dwelt on the banks of 
the Rdva, the son at Hingoola, where, though a sage, he 
lived a secular life, and reared a family. 

Priijapfitee taught, that God was invisible, though pos¬ 
sessed of form, and dwelt in unapprochable light or 
glory, as the gods who dwell in the sun are not seen ex¬ 
cept in the rajs of glory proceeding from that luminary ; 
that final happiness could only be obtained by those who 
possessed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de¬ 
votion ; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the 
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vents in the lower extremities; those of the pious by the 
eyes, or by the openings in the head; and those of perfect 
yogees from the suture of the head; that final beatitude 
consisted in absorption into the Great Spirit. 


SECT. XLI1I.— NareejuAghu. 

In the Sktindu pooranu, and the Nttndee-bhashitfi, this 
sage is described as a very old man, in the dress of a y o- 
gee. A place at Benares has been named after his father 
Joigeeshuvyu, who is said to have lived there us an as^e- 
tic. Narccjunghti was born at Hingoola, but resided at 
Benares. 

He taught that God was visible; that the merit and de- 
merit of works were inseparably interwoven with a per¬ 
son’s fate; that from ceremonies arose desire; from de¬ 
sire, anger; from anger, intoxication of mind; from 
intoxication, forgetfulness; from forgetfulness, the de¬ 
struction of wisdom ; and from the latter, death, in one of 
its eight forms, viz. disgrace, banishment, &c. He traced 
time from moments up to the four yoogQs; described the 
sins which produced the different transmigrations; laid 
down seven modes of ascertaining truth; taught that God 
produced the universe by his command, and united the 
fates of men to works of merit and demerit; and that 
by a progression, through ceremonies, the devotee would 
arrive at perfect abstraction, and then obtain absorption. 


SECT. XLIV.— Chi/vicnu. 

The Devee-bhagdvQtfi and the PBdmfi poorantt give 
something of the history of this sage, describing him as 
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a young man, in the dress of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the Ytimoona. Boudhayunu was his father; 
his mother's name was Kfibeerdhanee.—Chyvunu seems 
to have entertained atheistical opinions. He taught, that 
the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; 
that the vddQ was eternal, and contained its own evidence 
within itself; that happiness and misery arose out of the 
conduct of mankind ; that the primary elements were 
eternal; that the fate of men arose out of works having 
no beginning; that there were three states proper for 
men, that of the student, the householder, and the hermit; 
that the four degrees of happiness belonging to a future 
state were to be obtained by the performance of religious 
ceremonies; that this happiness followed the renunciation 
of works and their fruit.—Chyvunti was the author of a 
law treatise known by his name ; of the Yogu-sunghita, 
and of the Ar.haru-kudumbu. 

SECT. XLV.— Iiharguvu. 

This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee 
writers, for assisting the giants, was devoured by Shivtl, 
and afterwards discharged with his urine, when he as¬ 
sumed the name of Shookracharyu, and became preceptor 
to the giants. lie was born in Ketoomalu beyond Hima- 
lflyu, where he practised his devotions, living on chaft'. 

SECT. XLV I.— Rishjfushringu. 

\ 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the 
birth of this sage, and s placed deer’s horns on his head. 
Notwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, he is 
said to have married Shanta, the daughter of king Lomtt- 
padu; and to have written one of the smritecs : he ein- 
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braced the opinions of the PatQnjdlu school. His father 
Vibhandiikti, was learned in the samu vedd. 

SECT. XLVII.— S/iatyaj/unu. 

The Mdhabharutu and Pddmd pooranu describe this 
sage as an old man, of dark complexion, habited as a 
yogee. His opinions were the same as those of Ptttun- 
jdlcc : he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, 
speech, and their whole existence to God; continually 
repeating his name, celebrating his praise, listening to 
descriptions of his qualities, and'preserving entire devo¬ 
tion to him. 

SECT. XLVIII.— Moitraj/uneeyu. 

A fragment of the history of this sage, the son of Mitra. 
ydnd, I have found in the Skiindu and Doorvasd-ooktd 
poorands, where he is described as a young man, in the 
dress of a yogee. His opinions were similar to those of 
the Voisheshiku school. Kashukrishnu, one of his dis¬ 
ciples,'is mentioned as the author of a very ancient Sung- 
skritu grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the 
smritees. 


SECT. XL1X.— Shoon&sMphu. 

Three works, the Vaydveeyd pooranu, the Shree-bha- 
gdvdtu, and the Miihabharutd, contain fragments respect¬ 
ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician. Niyutee, his mother, became famous by the 
instructions 6he gave to her sex. Shoond-shephfl was 
once on the point of being offered as a human sacrifice^ 
bui. was saved by Vishwamitril.—-He taught the doctrines 
of the Mccinangsa school; to which he added, that male- 
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rial things underwent no real change; that birth and 
death were only appearances. He recommended the life 
of a hermit after the age of fifty, and declared that, after 
completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. He further taught, 
that God did not so entirely place man under the influ* 
ence of works, as that he should not be able to change his 
destiny. 

SECT. L.— Yugnii-parshwu. 

This ascetic is described in three pooranfis as a young 
man of light complexion, in the dress of a mendicant. 
His father Sakyayttnd was a celebrated philosopher.; his 
mother’s name was Soomfitee. He was born on the banks 
of the Nfirmdda, where the vand-lingds are found; but 
lived at Hdridwaru, where he collected a number of dis¬ 
ciples, and directed their attention to what was of constant 
obligation; to what was obligatory in certain circum¬ 
stances, and wliat might be obtained from certain reli¬ 
gious actions. He described the effects of the different 
qualities born with man, and the way of drawing a man 
born with bad qualities into the path of truth: he main* 
tained that God was invisible, indescribable; that in fact 
the vedd was God ; that God formed creatures in an in* 
separable union with their future destiny; that absorp¬ 
tion consisted in the enjoyment of perpetual happiness; 
and that the person who, by works, raised his mind, and 
fixed it supremely on God, would obtain absorption. He 
wrote one of the smritees, and a work called Teert’hd- 
Nirndytt. 

SECT. LL— Karshnajinee, 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the poorands 
as a mendicant, taught, that God was a material being, 
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dwelling at the extremity of his works, and giving rise to 
the universe by his own will; that religious ceremonies 
and austerities led to future happiness. Many of the 
opinions of Kurslinajinee were like those of the Noiyayi- 
ku sect. Some medical information, especially relating 
to the pulse, is said to have been given by this philoso¬ 
pher. 


SECT. LI1.— Voijuvapu. 

This sage, descended from Unjira, is placed among the 
mendicants known by the name of Pdrfimhilngsus; like 
them he wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. His 
opinions were similar to those of the Vddantfl sect." 

SECT. LIII.— Lokakshee. 

This sage is mentioned in several poorantts as a young 
man, blind of one eye, wearing the dress of a mendicant. 
His father, ChitrUketoo, lived at Kancliee; but Lokak¬ 
shee made mount Shree»shoilu the place of his devotions. 
He taught. that the true shastrd substantiated its own, 
legitimacy, and needed not foreign proof; that the works 


n While this sheet was going through the press, the learned Hindoo who 
was assisting in the work, and who belonged to the vddatifG sect, was taken 
ill: the author visited him, and in conversation, when the custom of the 
Hindoos of offeiing a goat to KaUe, to obtain recovery from sickness, was 
mentioned, lie expressed his abhorrence of taking away one life under the 
hope of restoring another—he added, that he knew he must shake off this 
body to-day, or to-morrow, or the next clay ; that he must go through his 
sin-procured measure.of suffei Jugs; that though he was aware that be was 
culpable, he could not suppose that a few confessions could influence God 
in his judgment towards hiiu ; that in fact, lie would lay no burden upon 
Clocl—he would repeat his name—Mu* he would not omit—and then, leave 
the rest to God, 
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of philosophers were full of contradictions ; hence, being 
liable to error, they were obliged to derive their proofs 
from the vedu. A celebrated verse, often quoted by the 
Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to 
Lokakshee : 

€t The vidus are at variance—'the smritees are at variance. 

He who gives a meaning of his own, quoting- the v£dtts t is no philosopher ; 
True philosophy, through ignorance, is concealed as in the Assures of a 
rock ; 

But—the way of the Great One—that is to be followed/ 1 ” 1 


The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the 
universe by’ which all things were kept in existence he 
likewise maintained, that God was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be light and the source of light, as 
he is described in the vedtis; that all things were subject 
to the divine will; that a person should first seek divine 
wisdom ; then join the devout, and recite the praises of 
God, read the sacred books, and excite his passions to a 
devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren* 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One of the smritees, 
also LobayfitHkQ, one of the tflntrOs, and ail astrological 
work, are ascribed to his pen, 

SECT. LI V.—— Gargyit. 

The Skiindu and Piidmil pooranQs describe this sage, 
the son of Gdrgyfi, born at PrQyagQ, and residing chiefly 
at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of yogee. His 

m This learned roan appears to have been disgusted with the contradic- 
tions and adsurdities of the Hindoo writings, not excepting even the vldfit. 
To meet the objection—If all are false, what then art the people to do ? he 
adds, the way of the Great Ope, or of him whose mind is absorbed in reli* 
giou, must be followed. 

E 2 
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opinions were those of the Patfinjaltt school. His son, 
Trinuviudoo, is mentioned as learned in the samQ vedft. 

SECT. LV. — Soomuntoo* 

This sage is mentioned in the BhBvisbyBt and other 
pooraniis as a descendant of VQshislit’hu. A work on the 
civil and canon law goes by his name.—He taught his 
disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the 
incantations of the vcdBs, and that future happiness wa 8 
to be obtained by acquiring wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the opinions of thia sage on the origin of things front 
pure atheism. He maintained, that there was iu nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but 
that their future destinies were determined by their own 
conduct. 


SECT. LVI.— Jalookurnu. 

This philosopher is described in two of the pooraniis as 
a mendicant of middle stature, and of dark complexion : 
his father’s name was AshwillayQnS; his son BhQdi QvBr* 
ma is mentioned as a religious writer. JatookBrnB was 
born in Kooch- Vlharti, and resided ut ChQndrfl-Sbf- 
kliurQ. 

He taught, that God was possessed of form ; and yet, 
that he was not to be conceived of; that he was un- 
changeable, and ever-blessed; that the reality of things 
was discoverable by five kinds of proof; that the world 
consisted of matter partly eternal and partly created; 
that space, time, &c. were uncreated ; n that creation arose 

- * PCnchu-jOuO, one of the disciples of this aage, contended, that mailing 
an; thing beside God eternal, was to makemore than one God. 
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oat of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe. He exhorted the person in pur¬ 
suit of future happiness, first to think on God, then 
to listen to discourses on the divine nature, to speak of 
God, and to have the mind filled with thoughts of him, 
which would he followed by absorption.—One of the 
smritees, and a compilation on military tactics, are 
ascribed to this sage. 

SECT. LVII.— Yayanu. 

I have extracted a fragment respecting this philosopher 
from the Pitdmii pooranu and the YogQ-Vashisht’htt-Ra- 
mayiinfi, in which he is described as a tall young man, 
dressed as a mendicant. His father’s name was Ooroo- 
loma ; his birth-place Gandha; and the scene of his de* 
votions, the side of the river NurmQda.—This sage em¬ 
braced the opinions of the Mecmangsa school. 


SECT. LVIII.— Vyaghru-padu. 

The Yogft-Vasbisht’htt-Ramayttntt, and other works, 
describe this sage, the son of Boudhayfinti and Vipasha, 
as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic; his 
hunch of matted hair as reaching down to the ground, 
his nails as growing to such a length as to curl round the 
ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of n 
tyger . 0 He is said to haye been born in the forest of 
Ekamrii; the place of his devotions was Jwala-mookbb. 
From his son, the country Goshccnfiril derives its name. 

I 

He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, as the mother 


Hence liii oauje was formed out of ryaglirfl, a tyger, aud pads, a foot. 

s 3 
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of the universe; and taught, that greatness/ pride, 4 mat¬ 
ter/ water, fire, wind, and space, were first created, and 
that from these arose the sixteen powers of animated 
nature ; that there was no other God but mind, or rather 
life, but that God was sometimes abstracted from matter, 
and at other times united to it; that to destroy life for any 
other purpose than for sacrifice was wholly evil; and to 
do it for sacrifice, though commanded by the vedil, was 
partly evil; that the reality of things was discovered by 
inference, by the senses, and by sounds; that he who pos¬ 
sessed the true knowledge of God was in the way to final 
emancipation, and that separation from matter was in 
reality absorption, or led immediately to it.—To this 
sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his disciples 
was OodeechiS, the founder of a sect of philosophers. 

SECT. LI X.-Vt/aghru-kurnii. 

Several of the poorands mention this sage, who is de¬ 
scribed as a naked old man, in the dress of a yogee ; his 
behaviour sometimes resembled that of au insane person ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another 
wept, and at other times he stood motionless. Vilwodd- 
keshwtiru is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He 
taught, th<it God was eternal, hut that the world was false, 
though God was united to it. Hi9 other opinions were 
similar to those of the vldantd philosophers. 

i* MOhfit, here translated greatness, means, in the Hindoo philosophical 
works, intellect. 

' The word uhunkaru, here translated pride, means consciousness of dis¬ 
tinct existence. 

1 Or, perhaps, the archet)pes of organized matter. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Hindoo Writings. 


SECT. I. 

THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned 
works under eighteen heads, and speak of them as em< 
bracing eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The four v6dds, viz. the rik, the ydjoosh, the samd 
and the dtt’Jidrvd. 

The four oopu-v6dus, comprize the ayoo, on the scienct 
of medicine, drawn from the rig-vedtl; the gandhdrvd 
on music, from the samd-vedd; the dhdnoo, on military 
tactics, from the ydjoosh, and the silpd, on mechanics 
from the dt’hfirvd. 

The six dngds, viz. shikshyd, on pronunciation ; kdlpd. 
on ceremonies; vyakurdnd, on grammar; chundd, on 
prosody and verse ; jyotishd, on astronomy; and nirook- 
til, an explanation of difficult words, See. in the vedu. 

The four oopangds, viz. the pooranus, or poetical his¬ 
tories ; the nayd, or ethics; the niccinangsa, on divine 
wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dhdrmd shastrd, oi 
the civil and canon Jaws. 

The author has prefixed to the succeeding account ol 
the Hindoo writings, arranged under their appropriate 
heads, lists of all the works in each department oflitera* 
ture, so far as collected by the College of Fort-William, 
by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and by the Society of Mission* 

e 4 
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aries at Serampore. The author is aware, that there will 
be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or 
inform the reader; but he thinks he can hardly give any 
thing, more likely to convince the reader of the exten¬ 
sive nature of the Hindoo literature; and he has added 
explanations, as far as he could obtain them, of the lead” 
ing subjects embraced by each treatise, 


SECT. II .—List of Treatises note extant, under the head 

Veda. 

The whole vedii is divided into three parts : the mfin- 
trOs and ganiis, or prayers, hymns, &c.—the theological 
part, called the bramhiinu;—and the gnapQ, or philoso¬ 
phical kandu; beside which, many selections have been 
made from the vedii by different sages. The author, as 
far as he has been able, has arranged the following trea¬ 
tises in this order ; though he fears that some errors may 
have crept into his arrangement, 

A Division of the Vdda, containing (Gar.fi, MflntrQ) Hymns, Prayers, &c. 

Rig-vddeeyii-silnghita,* part of the rig-vedH. 
Rig-vddeeyflug-pQdQng, 1 prayers, &c. from ditto. 
ApQstiimbii-piidashtQkii, prayers, &c. by ApQstQmbQ, 
from ditto. 

ArQnyii-ptinchtikii, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five 
parts. 

Sht&tdpilt’htl, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-v6dfl-chUndil. 
Yfijoor-vedii-siinghita, with a comment. 

• The complete collection of prayers in each v£dft is called its sfinghita. 

* From pfidtt, a measure of verse. 
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ArBnyd-gand puddhutee, directions for chanting in fo¬ 
rests, from the ydjoor-vedd. 

Shook! dydjoosh-sdnghita, part of the white ydjoor-vedd. 
Shookld-ydjoosh-pdddng, ditto. 

Vajdsfin6yfi-sdnghita, ditto. 

Krishnd-ydjoosh-sdnghita, prayers, &c. from the black 
ydjoor-vedd. 

Krishnti-yujoosh-pdddng, ditto. 

Oitdrcyd-sunghita, a collection of prayers, &c. from the 
ydjoor-vedd. 

Toittirecyursdnghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwd, hymns from the samd-vedd. 

Ardnyu-gand, u ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Qohd-gand, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought, 
Samu-v&ld-ardnyu-gand, ditto, to be chaunted in forests. 
Pudu-stobhfl, hymns from the samd-vedd. 
Mdhannmna-pdddng, from the samd-vedd. 
Samd-vddd-oottdrarchiku, the last muntrds of this vedd. 
Sam u-ved d-vi sh w u-gan it. 

Stotrd-ydgndka, hymns sung while the clarified butter is 
poured on the fire. 

Utiriktu-stotrd-ydgndka, hymns from the samd«vedd. 
Prustotru-ydgndka, ditto. 

Vrihdn-mdha-nandcckd, prayers, &c. from ditto. 
Suptd-ccshd-stotrd-yugnuka, seven divine hymns, from 
the samd-vedd. 

sj 

Ut'hdrvd-vedu-sdnghita, prayers, &c. from the dt’hdrvd. 
Tlie Branihanfi, or Theological Part of the V£du. 

ftig-v6dd-bramhdnu, and its comment. 
Ydjoor-v6dd-bramhdnd, and its comment. , 

Samd-vedd bramhdnd. 
jjt'hdrvd-v£dd-bramhdnd, and its comment, 

u Gaud, ft hymn or *o;ig. 
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Rig-vedtt-vidhantt*-vrihtlt, an explanation of the rig-v6dd- 
bramhfind. 

Arsheyu-braipbunu, a part of the rig-v£dtt. 

tfgnee-bramhdntt, rules for burnt sacrifices, from the rig- 
vddii. 

Madhyfindind-bramhdnii, a part of the rig-vedti, with a 
comment. 

Budhoo-grihu-prilvtishunu-vidhee/ rules towards a bride, 
part of the rig*vddu. 

Rig-v6danoo-vakhytt, a comment. 

Nimbadityil, pail of the rig-vedd, with a comment, 

Koond&-muiiddpd-vishdyu, part of ditto. 

YdgnO-prayttshehitttt-viviirttniP-shroutd, part of ditto. 

Arurt’hisn-ydgndka, part of ditto. 

Neetee munjuree-rig-vedfl, duties prescribed in this vedil. 

Nrisinghu-tapinee, from the rig-vedd, with a comment. 

Prfipat’hdkd-grtthtt-kandfl, part of the rig-vedu. 

VishwujidQtiratrO, instructions respecting two sacrifices 
known by the names vishwQjit, and dtiratru, from the 
yiljoor-v&dtt. 

Gopald-tapinee-mooltt, a part of the yttjoor-v6dft. 

Ydjoor-v6du-sung9kartT-gttniJ-pijtee. 

Shoonyd-pdrishishtC-ahilagnee-shroutd, an appendix, on 
the duties of the sagnikd bramhftns, from ditto. 

YtignB-tfintrO-soodha-nidhee, part of the yujoor-vidd. 

Toittireeyashtflkd, b rules, &c. from the black ydjoor-vldii. 

Toittireeytt-bramlidnfi, rules from the ytijoor-vddd. 

Veduka-bramhunil, a part of the y0joor-v6dd. 

Kcnopitd-bramhunh, ditto. 

OitdrcyQ-bramhund, ditto, with a comment. 


* Vidhftntt, law. y B&dhoo, a wife; grihu, a house; prtib&liunu, to 
enter; vidhee, a law. * Pray&shchittu, atonement; vivOr&utt, account. 

* Mr. Colebrookc has translated sitngskarti, by the word sacrament. 

* See a following paragraph on the divisions of the vldu. 
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Brarahdnti-pdnchGkd, with a comment. 

SflvOnti-kandd, rules respecting; the closing ceremonies at 
sacrifices, from ditto. 

Vishwtt-prOkashd, a part of the ydjoor-v6d0. 

Ugnishtomd-pfiddhtttee, part of ditto. 

Voishwandrecyfi-ydgndka, part of ditto. 

Koondd-dotft-sdteckfi, c part of ditto, on sacriflcial pits, 
with a comment. 

Sdngskard-gund-pdtee, port of theydjoor-vedtt. 

EeshadhyayQ, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyd,)* 
and another on the bhashyti. 

A comment on the KttrmU-prddeepQ, part of the yttjpor- 
v6dtt. 

Triratrd-ytigntika,' part of ditto. 

Ydgndkalakhyfi-homd-pfiddhtf tee, ditto. 

Dev d-yagnikd-bhashyd-ydgniika, ditto. 

Ydgnd-tdntrfi-s'oodha-nidhee-kdndd, ditto. 

Ydjoor-vcdd-hramhdnfi-bhashyd. 

Samd-vidhand-bramhdnd, explanation of the bramhunff. 

Sflrvdswti-bramhdnd, forms from the sainil-v&ld for the 
sacrifice called Sftrvttswil, in which the royal sacrificer 
offers all his wealth, and the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months. 

Chandogytt-bramhdnS, rules from the samu-vedO, with a 
comment on ditto. 

Samii-vedu-grQhif-shantee, hymns, &c. for removing the 
influence of an evil planet. 

Sooryfi-idiOtGkd,* part of the samil-vedQ. 

Ardneev u, part of ditto. 

Somd-sangiku-pttdhart'hti, instructions respecting sacri¬ 
fices with the juice of the moon-plant, from thesamfi-vedu. 

* SO, with; and teSka, a comment. 4 BhashyO ligoifieaa comment by 

a divine sage; and tSSka, a comment by a human writer. 

* VOgnu, a sacrifice. * Grttbfi, a planet. * SiiOtOkO, n hundred. 
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Lfgnishtomd-sama*ydgndka, rules respecting a sacrifice 
called Sgnisbtoind. 

Bramhtind-chdndusee, rules for poetical measures, 
tjt’hdrvu-v£dd-mfinguld-kandd, a part of this vedd, term* 
ed the propitious, in opposition to those parts termed 
sanguinary. 

Ut’hdrvd-tapinee, devotional forms' 1 from the ut’hHrvfi- 
vedd, with a comment. 

Prayuscbittd-kdndd, a part of the dt’hdrvd-v€dd, relating 
to expiations. 

Shroutd-ydgndka, on the sacrifices commanded in the 
vldd. 

Vdsd-bramhdnd. 

* 

Bramhdnd-pdnjika, a directory regulating the times for 
different ceremonies. 

Jo tee, rules for sacrifices. 

Prdtishakbyd-sdteekfi, a comment on the shakhas of the 
v£dd. 

Sbiksha, rules for chanting the vddd. 
Apdstdmbd'bramhdnd, rules by this sage, 
thiriktd-yfigntika, an appendix on sacrifices, 
Ootturd-tapinee-vivurdnQ. 

Chdndd, on the poetical measures of the vedd. 
Bramhdnd-mdntrd, theological instructions and prayers. 

The Philosophical Treatises, or OopunishOdi. 

•Vrihddardnydkopdnishdd, a part of the rig-vddd, with a 
bhashyd and teeka. 

8hw6tashwfltdropttnishdd, ditto. , 

Y Hjoor-vidopdnishdd. 

k The oopasflatt, partly devotional and partly philosophical, is another 
division of tLe vddtt; the devotional respects those parts which teach the 
trpnblp of God in some visible form with the mind only. 
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*Oitflr6yoptinishdd, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyu, from the black yujoor-vddd. 
Oit&reyfikardnyarl’hopfiuishtid, a part of the ydjoor- 
v6dd. 


*Eeshavashyopdnishdd, part of the yfijoor-vedd, with a 
comment on ditto (bhashyd,) and another on the bhashyd. 

Varoonyoopdnishttd, ditto. 

Nirooktd-gdrbhopflnishdd, ditto. 

* Kdnopttnishdd, part of the samd-v£dd, with a comment 
on ditto, and another on the bhashyd. 

* Chandogyoopdnishdd, a part of the samb-vldb, with a 
bhashyd and tceka. 

Naraydnopdnishdd, from the samd-vddd. 

0 

* Toitireeyopdnishdd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the dt'hdrvdnd. 

* Kat’hdkopdnishdd, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bliashyd, from the dt'hdrvd-vedd. 

* Prdshnopdnishud, with a comment on ditto, and another 
on the bhashyd, from the dt’hdrvd-vedd. 

* Mandookyopdnishdd, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the dt’hdrvfi-vddd. 

* Mdnddkopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and 
another on the bhashyd, from the di’hdrv&-v6d&. 

Dt’lidrvdnopdnishdd. 

'Bramhdnopdnishdd, from the bramhdnd of one of the 
vedds, with a comment. 

Sdkdld-vedopdnishdd, a philosophical treatise common to 
all the v£dds. 


iJrB-oopdnishdd. 


Sdnghitopdnishdd. 


The oopdnishuds are sixty-two in number, though 
many are comprised in a ffw leaves; of the ten which 
are chiefly studied in Bengal, because they contain mat¬ 
ters of dispute between the sects who follow the six 
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dfirshdnds, and which are-distinguished in (he preceding 
list by a star, the Vrihfidardnydkd and the Chandogyd 
only are of any length. “ The proper meaning of oopti- 
nishdd,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ according to Shfinkfird, 
Shaydnd, and all the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God: apd, according to the same 
authorities, it is equally applicable to the theology itself, 
and to a book in which this science is taught.” 

Selections from the V6d0, by different Sages. 

Hirfinydkesliee-sddtrd-ydgndka, part of the ydjoor-vddd. 
Branthdnd-bhashyd, a comment on the bramhdntt by 
Madhuvd.' 

A comment on the Mourd-padff, with a comment on 
ditto. 

Kfirmanld-sootrd-bhashyfi-sfirout&,a treatise on different 
ceremonies, with a comment, 
tlgnishtomd-prdyogu-shroutd-ydgndka, a treatise on sa¬ 
crifices. 

Ugnishtomu-prdyogQ-ydgndka, ditto. 

Vishnoo bhdttee-shroutd-ydgndka, on ditto, by Vishnoo- 
Bhdtfee. 

Pratisliiikhyu-bhashyd, on the sakhas, by Oovdtd. 

Ragu vihingsdntt-vrtttd-mrntiyd, on the subjugation of 
the pas-ious. 

Soot rd-poor vd-oottdrfi, the first and last sections of the 
vedd-sootrds. 

Ashwdliiyunoktd-vrittee-naraydnee, a treatise by Ashwd- 

laydnd. 

Ashwula) unu-sootrd, an abridgment of the forms of the 
rig-vcdd by Ashwdlaydnd. 

1 .Madhurfl wrote a commentary on tbs whole v£dtt, and is esteemed • 
very excellent writer. 
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Amplification of ditto (vrittee). . 

Apdstdmbd-v£dil-pdribhaska, an explanatory preface by 
Apdsttirabd. 

Apdatttrabu-prdyogd, a treatise, by this sage. 

Apdstumbd-sootrfl, a similar work, from the yujoor- 
vedu. • 

Apdstfimbd bhashyd, a comment on the preceding'work 

by some sage. 

■ 

Apdstttmbd-tccka, a comment on the bhashyQ, by a hu¬ 
man writer. 

Apdstdmbtt-pudtt-prdt’h&mtt-shroutu, on different duties. 

Apdstfimbd-sootrd-bhashyd'Sdteekd, the text, comment, 
and a comment on the latter. 

Apustdmbd-sddtrd-deepika, a comment on the vedtl-iilus- 
trations of Apdstdmbil. 

Boudhaydnu-sootrd-shroutfi-ydgndka, prayers and in¬ 
structions by Boudhaytind, from the rig-vedd. 

Boudhayund-kdlpd-bhashyu, a comment on Boudhayiind, 
and another on this comment. 

An explanation of the prayers, &c. of the yujoor-vcdu, 
by the same sage. 

Shroutu-ydgnttka, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayunu-sootrd'Shroutd-ydgndka, a treatise by this 
sage. 

Boudhayttnu-kdlpu-bhashyd-vivdrund, another on the 
vcdd-kdlpds. 

Boudhaydnceyu-slioolkd-mcemangsa. Meeinangsa sig¬ 
nifies a decision after weighing evidence on both sides. 

Boudhaydneeyd-shoolku-mcemangsa-shroutd-ydgnflka. 

Yutee-sdngskarfi-nirndyd, initiatory forms for a ddndec. 

Adhnnd-nirndyu, rules for sacrificing. 

Ltighoo-pddind-nabhee, a brief treatise by Pddmtt-Nab- 
hee. 

Pnrdshooramee-pdddhdtee, a treatise by Pdrushooramh. 
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BbOvO-swamee-bhashyB, a comment bj BhUvB-swamee. 

K^lptbvakliyn, account of the CcdQ-kBlpQs. 

Roodru-pfidd* Gtee, a treatise by Roodrfi. 

Sumd-vedQ-jjrilyogQ, rules from thia T^dd. 

Grihyd-.'odtrQ, the duties of particular classes of bram- 
bOns, with a comment. 

YOgnO-sootru-karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

KandanookrOmO-moolO,, text of a treatise on sacrifices, 
with a comment on ditto (bhashyQ) and a comment on 
the bhashyO. 

SQrvQtomookhU-sodtrQ yfignfi, a collection of prayers, 
maxima, &c. 

KatyayBuB-sddtrfi-puddhBtee, an abridgment of the forma 
of the samO-vedil. 

A comment on ditto (vyakhya). 

CbBrtdogO-pBrishishtd* a selection from the samQ-vedfi 
with a comment. 

SamO-vedfi-chQndogO-sootru, axioms from thcsamfi-v6dd. 

SamB-vedu-gobhilu-sootrfi. GobhiiO was a considerable 
writer ill the samO. 

SamB-vedutiriktu-shroutB-yugnfika, an appendix to the 
•amfi-vedu. 

PoochO-sodtrO. Sootrfi is explained by Paninee, as a 
lucid interpretation in the fewest words. 

ChBndrB-chooreu-shroutu-yiigntika, a collection from the 
redd, by ChfindrB-choorB. 

YBjoor-vddfi-vishwB-prBkashd, explanation of the yfijoor- 
vedB. 

SankhyaydnQ-sdotril, from the ydjoor vwdB, by Sankh- 
yayfinu, with a comment. 

SomB>sdotrd-shroutd, rules for sacrificing with the juice 
of the moon-plant. 

Hig-rcdd-naraydnceyd, a work by Vcdfi-vyasfi. 

Itig-vedanookrumBnika, a table of contents, with a com* 
ment. 
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Dhoorttu-swamee-bhashyd-vrittee, a comment by Dhoort- 

ta. 

Dhoorttti-swamee-bhashyd-stitcekd, another. 

Ydgnu-so5trd-karika, on sacrifices. 

Kdpurdee-swamee-blfasliyd, a comment on ditto by Ktt- 
ptirdee. 

[ Kandanookrdmd-moolu-bhashyu-vivfirfinu, text, com¬ 
ment, and explanation. 

Puslioo-bOndliO-pruyogd-bhashyd, rules for binding ani¬ 
mals for sacrifice. 

» 

Prdyogd-sard-ydgndka-shroutd, the essence of the prfi- 
yogds. 

Bhdvu-swamee-kdlpu-vivurdnd-yugndka, on the v£dtt- 
kQlpiis. 

Bhavee-praydshchittu-prdyogd-ydgnttka, rules for atone¬ 
ments for expected offences. 

Soumfl-prdyogd-ydgndka, on sacrifices with the juice of 
the moon-plant. 

Sdrvtitomookhfi-Bootrfl-ydgnd, on the first ceremonies at 
sacrifices. 

Ddr.shupournd-masu-prdyogd-krumd-yugndka, on sacri¬ 
fices at the full and new moon. 

Nirooktu, an explanation of difficult and obscure texts. 

Nirooktd-decpdnee, a comment on the above. 

Nighdntd, a glossary. 


SECT. III. 

Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo ShastiOs; Existence of the Vidas prosed; 

—profound Reverence for these Treatises. 

The difficulties attending first attempts to obtain from 
the bramlidiis a knowledge of their shastrds, were no 
doubt very great. I have been informed, that the endea¬ 
vours of Sir William Jones, and others, were at first 

p 
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every where resisted. This will not appear wonderful, 
when it is considered, that the shastrfis denounce the hea¬ 
viest penalties on a bramhdn who shall teach the know¬ 
ledge of the sacred books to persons of low cast. Yet 
this reserve has at length been so completely overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of Europeans, 
that the bramhdns will now, without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion, sell or translate the most sacred of their books, or 
communicate all they know of their contents. The diffi¬ 
culty lies more in the scarcity and obscurity of these 
works, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhdns, their 
guardians. 

Though it is a fact, that no person at present in exis¬ 
tence has seen the whole vedd, yet there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt of the existence of these treatises, nor of 
their being divided into four parts, called the rik, the yd- 
joosh, the samu, and the flt’hdrvfi. k Distinct portions, 
evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in 
the hands of Europeans, by whom they have been iden¬ 
tified, and their contents in some degree examined. Mr. 
Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the vcdu, has 
completely established this point by powerful arguments, 
and by giving us large extracts from their contents. In¬ 
deed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curio¬ 
sity so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four 
vcdds were to be published, the translator would hardly 
find readers sufficient to reimburse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhdns have more reve- 

k “ It appears," says Mr. Colebrooke, “ that the rik, yOjoosh, and samfi, 
are three principal portions of the v£dtt; tiiat the ut'hurvOntt is commonly 
admitted as a fourth ; and that divers mythological poems, entiUed itihastt 
and poorands, are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a fifth 
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rence for the v£dfi than for any other of the 6hastrfts.' 
Two or three cauttes may be assigned for this : they are 
at present little known, and ignorance, in this case, is no 
doubt the mother of devotion;—they are declared to be 
v the peculiar inheritance of bramhBns, and are kept from 
the lower casts, so that a shoodru cannot hear any part of 
them repeated without incurring guilt;—they are suppos¬ 
ed to be the source of all the sliastrrvs; every thing, it is 
said, is to be found in the vedd ;—they claim an inscruta¬ 
ble antiquitymany believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of God; thev£dantd writers 
say , 11 the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth 
of God—this is the v6dd.” 


SECT. IV. 

The V£<tu written by human Authorsto whom first taught. 

When we look, however, into the vedu itself, we find 

0 

the names of many of the writers : “ hence, says Mr. Cole- 
brooke,™ “ the names of the respective authors of each 
passage arc preserved in the unookrumdnika, or explana¬ 
tory table of contents, which has been handed down with 
the vedd itself, and of which the authority is unquestioned. 11 

1 On this subject, a fiiend observes, €t Perhaps much of tills may appear 
more rational, if we consiriei the word r£d£k as signifying knowledge, or tine 
ideas, or philosophy in general, and not the books called v£da.” 

*• The author does not conceive, that there is much necessity for making 
an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke himself, for the use he has made of 
his essay in this and the next sheet •—his readers, he doubts not, will be 
really gratified by the assistance thus obtained for procuring a correct idea 
of these writings, which have excited such a profound attention. 

" “ It appears from a passage in the Vijttyavilasu, as also from the Vlrid- 
deepa, or abridged commentary on the VajOsttulyie, as well as from the index 
itself, that Katyayttuu is the acknowledged author of the index to the white 
yujoosh; that of tbe rig-vddtt is ascribed by the commentator to the same 
Katyaytknu, the pupil of Shorn) tikii.” 
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According to this index, Vishwomitrti is author of all the 
hymns contained in the third book of the rig-vedu j as 
BhQrddwajd is, with rare exceptions, the composer of 
those collected in the sixth book; YQshisht’hd, in the se- 
venth; Gritsdinttdti, in the second; Vamfi-d6vd, in the 
fourth; and Boodhu 0 and other descendants of Utree, in 
the fifth. But in the remaining books of this vddti, the 
authors are more various ; among these, beside* Ugfisty d, 
Kdshyfipu, son of Mdreechee, Dngirtts, JtimiJdGgnee, 

■ son of Bhrigoo, Pdrashtird, father ofVyasd, Gotdmd and 
his son NodhQs, Vrihdspfitee, Narddd and other cele¬ 
brated Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Kdnwd 
and his numerous descendants, M6dhatit’hee, &c.; Mfi- 
dhoochdndus and others among the posterity of Vishwa- 
mitrd ; Shoonushephd, son of Ujigdrtd ; Kootsd, Hirdn- 
ydstooyd, Suvyd, and other descendants of ungirds; 
besides many other sages, among the posterity of person- 
ages above-mentioned. 

tc It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of king Vrihdngir, andTrdy- 
yuroonu and Trdsdddshyoo, who were themselves kings) 
are mentioned among the authors of the hymns which 
constitute the rig-vedd : and the text itself, in some pla¬ 
ces, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in the Indian heroic 
history. 

“ The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book, is spoken by an ascetic named Kaksheevdt, in 
praise of the munificence of Swdnuyd, who had conferred 
immense gifts on him. 

° 14 First of the name* end progenitor of the race of kings called children 
of the moon/ 9 
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u The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings 
Vibhindoo, Pdkdst’hdmtin (son of Koordyand), Kooroon. 
gtt, Kd^oo (son of Chldee) and Tirindira (son of Pdrtt" 
shoo), who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the 
respective authors of these thanksgivings. In the third 
chapter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends 
the generosity of Trdsddushyoo, the grandson of Man- 
dhatree. The fourth chapter opens with an invocation 
containing praises of the liberality of Chitrd; and the 
fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Vdroo, son of 
Soosamttn. 

“ Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subse¬ 
quent chapters of the tenth book of the silnghita, I re¬ 
mark one by Mandhatree, son of Yoovdnashwu, and ano¬ 
ther by Shivee, son of Ooshcendrd, a third by Vdsoomd- 
nds, son of Kohiddshwd, and a fourth by Prdtdrddofi, 
son of DivodasQ, king of Kashec.” 

Some parts of the vedd are ascribed to divine persons, 

and even to the one Brdmhd, under different names. 

* 

Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that part or section a divine origin, yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the whole of the vedd was written by the 
persons who were called moonees. 

“ Vyasd, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, 
theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the several 
vedds to as many disciples: viz. the rik to Poild ; the 
j/Hjoosh to VoisdmpnyunQ, and the sarnU to Jniminee; as 
also the ut'liurvunu to Soomdntoo, and the itihasd and 
poorands to Sootd. These disciples instructed their res¬ 
pective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, com¬ 
municated the knowledge to tlicir own disciples; until, 

f 3 
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at length, in the progress of successive instruction, so 
great variations crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading and reciting it, and into the no less sacred pre¬ 
cepts tor its use and application, that eleven hundred 
different schools arose. 

“ Poild taught the rig-vidu, or Bhhvrich, to two disci¬ 
ples Bdhkdlu and Indrdprdmdtee. The first, also called 
Bdhkdlee, was the editor of a sunghita, or collection of 
praters ; and a sakha, bearing his name, still subsists : it 
is said to have first branched into four schools; after¬ 
wards into three others. Indrdprdmdtee communicated 
his knowledge to his own son Mdndookcyd, by whom a 
sunghita was compiled : and from whom one of the sakhas 
has derived its name. Vedu-mitrd, surnamed Shakdlyd, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a complete col¬ 
lection of prayers : it is still extant; but is said to have 
given origin to five varied editions of the same text. The 
two other and principal sakhas of the rich are those of 
Ashwulaydnd and Sankhya-ydnd, or perhaps Kousheetu- 
kce; but the Yishnoo poorand omits them, and intimates, 
that Shakupoornee, a pupil of Indrdprdmdtee, gave the 
third varied edition from this teacher, and was also the 
author of the Nirooktd: if so, he is the same with Yasku. 

“ The yujoosh , in its original form, was at first taught 
by Voishdmpayunu to twenty-seven pupils. The white 
yujoosh was taught by Yagndwdlkyd to fifteen pupils, 
who founded as many schools. The most remarkable of 
which are the sakhas of Kdnwu and Madhydndind; and, 
next to them, those of the Javalds, Boudhaydniis, and 
Tapdnecyds. The other branches of the ydjoosh seem 
to have been arranged in several classes. Thus the Chu- 
rdkds, or students of a sakha, so denominated from the 
teacher of it, Chdrdkd, are stated as including ten sub- 
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divisions: among which are the KQt’htts, or disciples of 
Kflt’hu, a pupil of Voishttmpayilnil; as also the Shw6- 
tashwfitttrtts* Oopdrafinydvfls, and Moitrayttneeytte: the 
last mentioned comprehends seven others. In like man¬ 
ner, the ToittireeyQkus arc, in the fir6t instance, sub¬ 
divided into two, the Oukby6ytts and Chandikdyils ; and 
these last are again subdivided into five, the Aptistiim- 

beeyfls, &c. Among them, ApQstOmbfi’s sakha is still 

* 

subsisting; and so is Atrey&’s, among those which branched 
from Ookhfl: but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

“ SoomQntoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samti-vedu, 
or Chandogyfi, under his father: and his own son, Soo- 
kOrmOn, studied under the same teacher, but founded a 
different school; which was the origin of two others, 
derived from his pupils, Hirilnyiinabhti and Poushpin- 
jee, and thence branching into a thousand more. 

“ The at'hurvu-vedu was taught by Sooratintoo, to his 
pupil Ktibfind’hB, who divided it between D^vfidfirshfi 
and PBt’hyti. The first of these has given name to the 
sakha stiled Devttdflrshee; as Pipptiladd, the last of his 
four disciples, has, to the sakha of the Poippftladees. 
Another branch of the fit’hfirvttnd derives its appellation 
from SounQku, the third of Ptlt’hyu’s pupils. The rest 
are of less note. 


SECT. V. 

Division* of each V£dO. 

“ The vldQs are a compilation of prayers, called mun- 
trQs: with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled 

f 4 
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bramhttnil; from which last portion, the oopfinishttd is 
extracted. The prayers are properly the vldtts, and ap¬ 
parently preceded the bramhttnO. The whole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the oopti- 
nishfids. The several sQnghitas, or collections of prayers, 
iq. each v6dd, constitute the sakhas or branches of each 
vldtt. Tradition, preserved in the pooranlls, reckons 
sixteen stinghitas of the rig-vddfi : eighty-six, of the yQ- 
joosh: or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this vgdft, a hundred and one ; and not less 
than a thousand of the samfi-vedfi ; besides nine of the 
iit’hfirvilnu. But treatises on the study of the v£dQ re¬ 
duce the sakhas of the rich, to five ; and those of the ytt- 
joosh, including both revelations of it, to eighty-six. 

“ The collection of prayers in the rig-vkdu is divided 
into eight parts (chfindQ); each of which is subdivided 
into as many lectures (fldhyayfi). Another mode of 
division also runs through the volume; distinguishing 
ten books (munduhl), which are subdivided into more 
than a hundred chapters (unoovakfi), and comprise a 
thousand hymns or invocations (sooktii). A further sub¬ 
division of more than two thousand sections (vhrgO) is 
common to both methods: und the whole contains above 

t 

ten thousand verges, or rather stanzas, of various mea¬ 
sures. 

“ The icliile i/ujoosh is the shortest of the vedQs; so far 
as respects the first and principal part, which comprehends 
the mttntrus. The sunghita, or collection of prayers and 
invocations, belonging to this vedil, is comprised in forty 
lectures (udhyayu), unequally subdivided into numerous 
short sections (kftndika); each of which, in general, con¬ 
stitutes a prayer or miintru. It is also divided, like the 
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rig-vedii, into Qnoovaltus, or chapters. The number of 
finoovakus, a3 they are stated at the close of the index to 
this vedii, appears to be two iiundred and eighty-six ; the 
number *>f sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
exactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec¬ 
tions (kilndika). The black yujoosh is more copious (.1 
mean, in regard to iniintrus), than the white yfijoosb, but 
less so than the rig-vedft. Its sunghitn, or collection of 
prayers, is arranged, in seven books (ushtiiku or knndft), 
containing from five to eight lectures or chapters (ftd’h- 
ya> it, prusnii or prfipaf ilk ft). Each chapter, or lecture, is 
subdivided into sections (unoovaktt), which are equally 
distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in 
the rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred and 

fifty. 

i 

% 

“Not having yet obtained a complete copy of the 
samu vSdit, or of any commentary on it, I can only describe 
it imperfectly from such fragments as 1 have been able 
to collect. A principal, if not the first, part of the samQ- 
vedu is that entitled Archikil. It compiises prayers, 
here arranged, as appears from two copies of the Archikfl, p 
in six chapters (priipat’huktt) subdivided into half chap¬ 
ters, and into sections (dushittee); ten in each chapter, 
and usually containing the exact number of ten verses 
each. The same collection of prayers, in the same order, 
but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Gram ft gey u-gan ft.— 
Another poi tion of the sami?- vedfi, arranged for chanting, 

f €t One of them dated nearly two centuries auo, in 1672 Sttmvfkf. This 
copy exhibits the further title of Chandusce siiughita.” 
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bears the title of ArQnyu-ganu. Three copies of it,’ 
'which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribu¬ 
tion into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters, and decades or sections, like the Archiku above- 
mentioned/ But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, 
divested of the additions made for guidance in chanting it. 
The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, 
are repeated, once or oftener, for the purpose of showing 
these differences; and, to most, are prefixed the appro¬ 
priate names of the several passages.—Under the deno¬ 
mination of bramhiinfi, which is appropriated to the 
second part, or supplement of the vedfi, various works 
have been received by different schools of the samti-vgdii.* 
Four appear to be extant; three of which have been se&i 
by me either complete or in part. One is denominated 
Shurvingshii; probably from its containing twenty-Bix 

g 

chapters. Another is called Udbhootti, or, at greater 
length, UdbhootO-bramhiinu. The only portion which 1 
have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, 
and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best 

* “ The moat ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three cen¬ 
turies ago, in 1587 Sflmvttt.” 

r “ This Artinytt comprises nearly three hundred verses (samttnj, or ex¬ 
actly 290. The Archiktt contains twice as many, or nearly 600.° 

9 “ Sir Robert Chambers’s copy of the satnft-vldtt comprised four portions 
entitled Ganfl, the distinct names of which, according to the list received 
from him, are Viganft, Ama, VlgOnti, OoganO and Oohytt-ganO. The first 
of these I suspect to he the Arttnytt, written in that list Arna j the last 
seems to he the same with that whicli is in my copy denominated Oohti- 
«an tt. M 
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known among the bramhdns of the Ramil*vidfi its that 
entitled Tandyti. The Chandogyd, its principal oopd- 
nishtid, which is one of the longest and most abstruse 
compositions, contains eight chapters (prdpattikds), 
apparently extracted from some portion of the bramhdnd, 
in which they are numbered from three to ten. The first 
and second, not being included in the oopunkhdd, pro¬ 
bably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections; amount¬ 
ing, in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. A great 
part of the Chandogyd is in a didactic form : including, 

however, like most of the other oopdnishdds, several dia- 

■ 

logues. 

* • 

# 

“ The sdnghita, or collection of prayers and invocations 
belonging to the ut'h&rounH , is comprised in twenty 
books (kandd), subdivided into sections (dnoovaktt), 
hymns (sooktd), and verses (rich). Another mode of 
division by chapters (prdpatdkd) is also indicated. The 
number of verses is stated at 6015 : the sections exceed a 
hundred; and the hymns amount to more than seven 
hundred and sixty. The number of chapters is forty 
nearly. The most remarkable part of the dt’hdrvd-vedfi 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oopdnishdds, 
which arc appendant on it. They are computed at fifty- 
two : but this number is completed by reckoning, as dis¬ 
tinct oopdnishdds, different parts of a single tract. Four 
such treatises, comprising eight oopdnishdds, together 
with six of those before described as appertaining to other 
vedds, arc perpetually cited in dissertations on the 
vldantd. Others are either more sparingly, or not at all, 
quoted.” 
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SECT. VI. 

Subjects treated of in the Vddfl. 

The subjects treated of in the vedit are so numerous, 
that it is difficult to give an analysis of them in a small 
compass: Hymns, addressed to the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificenceprayers, to insure a long and 
happy lifeceremonies, to be performed by a secular 
person ;—rite9, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ;—prayers 
or incantations, adapted to sacrifices, or to be addressed to 
the firmament, to fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the 
spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c.; and to be used at 
the sacrifice of a horse for obtaining universal empire;— 
dialogues on different subjects,—incantations, for preser¬ 
vation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, &c.;— 
accounts of sacrifices performed by kings ;—of ceremonies, 
performed at the consecration of kings; at oblations to the 
manes; and on the full and change of the moon, &c.; 
description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an 
officiating bramhdn;—method of consecrating perpetual 
fire;—the ceremony called dgnishtomu, including that of 
drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

tl Prayers, employed at solemn rites called ydgnds,” 
says Mr. Colebrooke, tl have been placed in the three 
principal vedus: those which are iu prose are named 
yiijoosh; such as are in metre, are denominated rich; 
and some, which are intended to be chanted, are called 
fcumdu : and these names, as distinguishing different por- 


* u The eighth book of the rig r£dO contains a hymn wiitten by a king, in 
praise of his own munificence towards a sage whose incantations had re¬ 
stored him to manhood, after he had been metamorphosed into a woman ; 
and strains of exultation uttered by his wife ou the occasion/ 9 
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tions of the vedfls, arc,anterior to their separation in 
Vyas&’s compilation. But the tit'hQrvunii, not being 
used at the religious ceremonies above-mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites con¬ 
ciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, 
is essentially different from the other vedSs; as is re¬ 
marked by the author of an elementary treatise on the 
classification of the Indian sciences. 

“ Each vedu consists of two parts, denominated the 
miintriis and the bramhiinus; or prayers and precepts. 
The complete collection of the hymns, prayers, and invo¬ 
cations, belonging to om? vedu, is entitled its sQnghita i 
Every other portion of Indian scripture is included under 
the general head of divinity (brahmunu). This comprises 
precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxims, 
which explain those precepts; and arguments, which 
relate to theology. But, in the present arrangement of 
the vddils, the portion, which contains passages called 
bramhuniis, includes many which arc strictly prayers or 
mtintrtts. The theology of the Indian scripture, compre¬ 
hending the argumentative portion entitled the vpdantil, 
is contained in tracts denominated oopuni.dnlds; some of 
which are portions of the hrahmifnu, properly so called . 
others are found onlv in a detached f :rni; undone is 
a part of a suughita itself. 

" The siinghita of the ris-vedu contains rauntrus or 

o CP 

prayers, which, for the most part, are encomiastic; as the 
name of the rig-vedfi implies . 11 

* “ The m&titiAs or prayers of the rig-v£t1tt arc, for the most part, euco- 
mUstic, as the name of this v&ltt implies, rich to laud ; properly signifying 
any prayer or hyiuu,in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in 
verse, the term becomes also applicable to such passages of any rtrifi, as are 
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“ The yujoor vedu relates chiefly to oblations and sa¬ 
crifices, as the name itself implies/ The first chapter, 
and the greatest part of the second, contain prayers 
adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon : 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. 
The subject of the third chapter is the consecration of a per¬ 
petual fire, and the sacrifice of victims ; the five next relate 
chiefly to a ceremony called QgnishtomQ, which includes 
that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the vajiip6yit and rajusooyii; the last 
of which ceremonies involves the consecration of a king. 
Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the eighteenth, re¬ 
gard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the ceremony, 
named Soutramifnee, which was the subject of the last 
section of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to 
be used at an ushwumedhti, or ceremony emblematic of 
the immolation of a horse and other animate, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chap¬ 
ters, from the twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The 
two next are miscellaneous chapters; the Soutramfinee 
and Qswumedhu are completed in two others; and the 
poorooshd-mddhu, or ceremony performed as a type of the 
allegorical immolation of NarayOnB, fills the thirtieth and 
thirty-first chapters. The three next belong to the Sdrvfi- 
rn6dhu, or prayers and oblations for universal success. 
A chapter follows on the Pitree-medhQ, or obsequies in 

reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody. The first vtdu, in 
Vyasu’s compilation, comprehending most of these texts, is called the rig- 
\6du ; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index , 4 because it abounds 
with such texts (rich)/' 

* u Yujoosh is derived from the verb y&j, to ivorbip or adore. Anothei 
etymology is sometimes assigned: but this is most consistent with the sub¬ 
ject 5 vtz. (yttgnti) sacrifices, and (homo) oblations to fire.” 
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commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and tbe five 
last chapters contain such passages of this v£dtt, as are 
ascribed to Diidhyftk, son or descendant of Ut’hQr- 
vOn : four of-them consist of prayers applicable to va¬ 
rious religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
&c. and the last is restricted to theology. The first 
section (QnoovakQ), of the black yiijoosh, in this col¬ 
lection of prayers, corresponds with the first section 
(kQndika) in the white yujoosh ; but all the rest differ; 
and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many of 
the topics are indeed alike in both vedfis, but differently 
placed, and differently treated. Thus the ceremony call¬ 
ed rajdsodyd occupies one kandd, corresponding with the 
eight prdshnu of the first book (ushtdkd;) and is-preced¬ 
ed by two kandus relative to the vajdpeyu, arid to the 
mode of ils celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in 
the preceding prushnu. Consecrated fire is the subject 
of four kandus, which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sa¬ 
crifice (udhwuru) is noticed in the second and third lec¬ 
tures of the first book, and in several lectures of the 
sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book ; which treats largely on the Jyotishtomd, includ¬ 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The fishwti-inedhfi, nree-mddhtf, and pitree- 
medhd, are severally treated of in their places; that i». 
in the collection of prayers, and in the second part of 
this vedu. Other topics, introduced in different places, 
are numerous; but it would be tedious to specify them at 
large. 

“ A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the satnU-v6du ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymo- 
‘ logy of its name, which indicates, according to th£ deri- 
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vutionr usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of 
the vedus in removing sin. The prayers .belonging to it 
are, as before observed, composed in metre, and intended 
to be chanted ; and their supposed efficacy is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

“ The uthurvu-vedu, as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that veclil ; since it also contains a great number of pray¬ 
ers for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, 
like the other vedus, numerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, 
excepting such as are named yugnu.” 

SECT. VII. 

Metliutl of reading the Vedrt. 

In a regular perusal of the vedu, which is enjoined 
to all priests, and which is much practised by Murhatas 
and Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, 
especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
muutru or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important.^ The inctitutors of 
the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study 
of the sense; but they have inculcated with equal stre- 

7 “ From the root bho, convertible into so, and sa, and signifying ‘ to de¬ 
stroy.' The derivative is expounded as denoting something * w liicft destroys 
sin." 

* It was not, 1 dare say, because the brarahuns were ashamed of the vl- 
dOs, that they taught students to regard the meaning of a passage as of less 
importance than to know the author, the metre, and the purpose of each in¬ 
cantation : but, in giving such advice, surely their ideas of the importance 
of the mcauiusr of their most sacred books must have been very low. 
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nuousness, and more success,.attention to the name of the 
rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered,.the 
deity to whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it 
relates, and als'o its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or 
the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Ac. 
cordingly the vcdu is recited in various superstitious 
modes : word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and for* 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of the rig-vedfi and yfi- 
joosh (for the samH-vcdu is chanted only) are prepared 
for these and other modes of recital, and arc called pudu, 
kriimft, juta, ghuuii, &c. But the various ways of invert¬ 
ing the text are restricted, as it should appear, to the 
principal vedus; that is, to the original editions of the 
rig-vedu and yfijoosh: while the subsequent editions, in 
which the text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being 
therefore deemed subordinate sarkhas, should be repeated 
only in a simple manner.” 

SECT. VIII.— Specimens of the Hymns of the Samu- 

v6du , 

From the Arunyu-ganu. 

“ Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, 
innumerable feet, Brumhii fills the heavens and the earth; 
he is whatever was,whatever will be; he is separate from all; 
in this separate state he exists in a three-fold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world; 
he is therefore called the Great Being; his command is 
as the water of life; from him proceeded the Viratd. 
poorooshu ; m he is the source of universal motion; he is 

■ “ The Shree-bhagttvOttt and several pooranfis thus describe what is here 
called the Viratu-pooroosha, viz. the whole universe cxisti^ as the body of 
the deity ; in which he dwells as the animating soulTlie upper part of 

G 
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Hot separate from the universe; he is the light of the 
moon, of the sun, of the fire, of the lightning', and of all 

bis thighs form the earth; his navel the firmament; his breast, the heavens ; 
the higher parts of his body, the heavens of the ri.shoes ; the back of his 
shoulders, the heaven of the pi trees; his neck, the heaven of those who were 
the most rigid ascetics ; his head, the heaven of Rrfimlia ; his breach, the 
first of the regions below the earth; his thighs the second region ; his knees, 
the third ; his legs, the fourth; his ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, 
the sixth; the soles of his feet, patalQ, or the wot Id of snakes. His mouth, 
words, (the v&lfl) fire and its regent, the seven principles of bodies, and the 
rules of vcise : his tongue, burnt-offerings, food, the water of life, water, and 
the regent of the waters ; his nose, the five breaths, the regent of air, scents; 
his eyes, every shining substance, the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening; 
his ears, the ten regions and their regents, also vacuum and sound; his 
whole body, the excellent part of every thing on earth • his skin, contact, 
sacrifices and offerings; the hair of his body, the trees, grasses, &c.; the 
liair of his head, the clouds ; his heard, the lightning; his nails, the metals ; 
bis arms, the guardians of the regions ; his feet, prayer, and preservation ; 
liis penis, children, Ac.; his anus, death, injury, hell; his left side, igno¬ 
rance, and irrcligion ; his veins, the male and female rivers ; his bones, the 
mountains ; his belly, the sea that surrounds the earth ; his mind, religion, 
Brttroha, and Shiiu; his heart, the risliees, Vishnoo, and true wisdom; his 
favour, religion ; his frown, irrcligion. In short, Brumha, Sliivu, the gods, 
the titans, precious stones, men, serpents, birds, beasts, creeping things, the 
ftpsurtis, the dfikahfis, the rakshiisus, the hhootus, the siddhus, whatever 
passes tluoiigh the waters, dwells in the earth, or fiies iu the air, the planets, 
stars, the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all that composes the visible uni¬ 
verse, are parts of the Viratu-pooronshii.— How strikingly does this agree 
with a Fragment ly Epictetus , lately found in Herculaneum : ii Chrysip- 
pus, refen 1 ng every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the wot Id is as it were 
an animated body, and that God is the governing power, and the soul of the 
whole; that the world is one of the intelligent principles, governing in com¬ 
mon with gods and men. Diogenes, the Babylonian, also, in his. book con¬ 
cerning Minerva, asserts, that the world is the same with Jove, and that 
it comprehends that divinity as the body of mail does his soul. All the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of 
them have left none, and others have taken away many, say, that God is 
one ; or, in other words, the universe aud its sou!; and those who allow a 
plurality, vary in their statements, being aware, that, if they affirmed the 
existence of one God only, they might be traduced before the multitude as 
destroying the gods, bv allowing only one universal deity and not scver.il» 
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that shines; the v6dfi is the breath of his nostrils; the 
primary elements are his sight; the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter; his sleep, is the destruction of the 
universe; in different forms he cherishes the creatures, 
as, in the form of fire, he digests their food; in the form 
of air, he preserves them in existence; in the form of 
water, he satisfies them; in the form of the sun, he as* 
gists them in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, 
he refreshes them with sleep; the progression of time, 
forms his footsteps; all the gods are to him as sparks from 
fire. In the form of fire, b he cherishes the gods ; e —there* 
fore I bow to Him, who is the universe; to the gods who 
dwell in heaven, I bow; to the gods who dwell in space, 
I bow; to the gods on earth, 1 bow; to the regent 
of waters, I bow ; to the gods who guard the regions, I 
bow.” 


“ Brfimhu is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of 
sight; he dwells in the centre of light; he without eyes, 
sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, 
he holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the 
rapidity of lightning; without the appropriate members, 
he hears and tastes of every thing; becoming the cultiva- 

much less all those who arc generally held iu estimation : while we assert 
the existence not only of the gods worshipped by the Greeks, but also of 
many more. Besides, they have not thought fit to leave even those, respecting 
whom they agree with us, in a form like that in which they are universally 
worshipped : for they admit no gods in the resemblance of men, but only die 
air, aud the winds, and the aether; so that I should confidently assert, that 
they are more reprehensible than even Diagoras: for he lias treated the 
gods with levity almost, but has not directly attacked them, as Aristoxenus 
has observed in the customs of the Mantinean; and in his poetry, lie 
remarks Diagoras has adhered to the truth, introducing nothing like im- 
. piety in any of his verses : but in the capacity of a poet, speaking with re¬ 
verence of the deity." 

* The sacrificial fire. 4 Fire is said to be the mouth of the gods* 

J a 8 
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tor, he tills the ground; becoming the clouds, be water* 
it; becoming corn, he fills the creatures. His power is 
seen in the cooling draught, the burning fire, the scorch¬ 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon; in the butter- 
yielding milk; while he dwells in the body, it retains the 
vital heat; when he retires, it becomes cold; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live; he conceals those who 
are appointed to be hid; he beholds the world ; he ap¬ 
points the names and forms of things, and thus makes them 
known ; he'twho seeks refuge in him, is worshipped by all 
the gods; he destroys the sins of such a devotee as fire con¬ 
sumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is far o(T; he is the source of truth 
and of falsehood ; to assist men in their worship, to him 
have been assigned name, form, and place ; he who takes 
refuge in him, is a holy person; he whose face is turned 
from him, is a blasphemer.” 

It appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, 
the sounds are modified by peculiar rules of prosody, 
which may properly be called the melody or tune in 
which they are chanted/ 1 

SECT. IX.— Specimen of Ihe Prayers of the Veda. 

“ O Ugnee, come and eat; sit on this kooshfi seat; I 
invite thee to feed on clarified butter, that thou mayest 
invite and entertain the gods; thou art adored by all the 
gods. The gods have placed thee on earth to cherish all. 
O Ugnee, thou who dwcllest in the mind, as well as in all 
places, thou knowest all creatures; make known my de¬ 
sires to God, that my sacrifice may be accepted, and that 
I may be honoured among men. He has no enemies who 

* See a paragraph in page 81. 
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praises Ugnee, and who presents offerings to hiiu in the 
sacrifice, while the flame, unmixed with smoke, burns 
bright, and surrounds the altar from the south. Like a 
guest, Ugnee is welcome among men. He is applauded 
as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger; to 
know him is the object of desire. He is the most excel¬ 
lent of all the gods ; the Great Lord of earth: he makes 
known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ugnee, 
satisfy, as Chfindrfl by his welcome beams; preserve us 
from our enemies; come before us ; deliver from all 
fear of future birth.” 

“ O Ushvvinee-koomafu ! we entreat your presence. 
The juice of the somil is prepared in one place, on the 
seat of the kooshfi, for you both. Come, and receive all 
this somii. What do you resemble ? you arc the destroy¬ 
ers of enemies; the removers of disease ; the lovers of 
truth. As the giants make their enemies weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

“ We seek for more riches from Indrit. Whether thoi 
procure it from men, or from the inhabitants of heaven 
or the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only mak 
us rich.” 

“ O Incirii! for our preservation, collect riches.” 

u By riches we obtain strength to wound and dcstro 
our enemies in War, therefore give us riches.” 

(C O Indru ! we entreat thee to order it, that ive m&' 
have excellent jewels, and precious stones, and a very 
large portion of riches. We call those riches which may 

g 3 
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be enjoyed, Yibhoo; a great quantity of riches we call 
Prdbhoo (Lord).’* 

“ At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit of the 
sacrifice, which is food.” 

u 

“ O Ugnee ! thou who reccivcst the clarified butter, 
and art always glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who 
are constantly injurious and spiteful.” 

w O Indrd and V uroond! according to our desires, 
give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We pray 
thee always to continue near us.” 

“ O Indru ! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, 
the all-powerful in the field of battle, to obtain riches, 
we bring thee food.” 

** O Indru ! the giants stole the cows, and concealed 
them in the cave : thou with the vayoos (winds) sought- 
edst and obtainedst the cows.' What do the vayoos re¬ 
semble ?—They can penetrate into the most difficult re¬ 
cesses ; in an invisible manner they can remove things 
from one place to another.” 

u Indrd ! He at once harnesses his two horses named 
Hdree. They are so well instructed, that at the mere 
word of Indrd they become united in the chariot. Indrd 
is covered with ornaments.” 

* This alludes to a story, that the giants stole some cows from heaven, 
and hid them iu a dark cave. Indrd, in conjunction with the winds, over¬ 
came the giants, and delivered the cows. There are forty-nine different 
wind*, which are represented as the servants of Indrii, 
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“ Formerly, the giant Vritrtt brought darkness on the 
world; to remove which, and give light to the inhabitants 
of the earth, Indrii fixed the sun (Souryu) in the heavens. 
Sooryti, by his rays, has rendered the mountains and 
the world visible.” 

“ All the beneficent gods have excellent praise ad¬ 
dressed to them : but these forms of praise are not suffi¬ 
cient to celebrate the praise of Indru. Indrii is possessed 
of boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent 
praise addressed to other gods is inconsiderable when ad¬ 
dressed to Indru.” 

S 

“ In the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty 
enemies, let the straight-flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. 
Let it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint. Let 
the mother of the gods (Uditce) increase our happiness.” 

“ O excellent and powerful horses ! fly to the field of 
battle. Owhip! thou lushest the horses till they are 
urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

“O u gnee! O beautiful tougued ! who partakest of 
the clarified butter of various gods, and of whose orts the . 
gods partake, do thou increase our wisdom and our sacri¬ 
fices, and receive us with our wives among the gods.” 

“ Indru is possessed of universal power: and he gives 
without trouble whatever is requested.” 

u * • 

“ O tJgnee ! formed out of two, [by rubbing two sticks 
together], favour the priest who holds in his hands the 
torn kooshil for a seat, and convey all the gods [hithci 'j. 

g 4 
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Tho^bupgest the gods to our assistance: therefore art 
thou deserving of praise." 


a O all ye singers ! extol Ugnee at the sacrifice. t)g- 
nec! he is of excellent memory; he religiously 6peaks 
the truth; he is glorious; he is the destroyer of the inju- 
rious and of disease.” 

u 

“ O Ugnee ! there are none among the excellent gods 
whose worship is not performed at thy sacrifice, and none 
among excellent men who worship thee not." 

“ This praise is offered, toobtain the friendship of the 
Kibhoo gods, by the priests of excellent memory. This 
praise procures excellent riches, jewels, and other fa¬ 
vours.” 

“ The Itibhoo gods restored their aged parents to youth 
again. By poorooshH-churunu/having obtained the per¬ 
fect incantations, they are able to procure whatever they 
desire. They are without deceit, and on all occasions 
they repeat the above perfect incantations.” 

“ O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samii- 
vedd, in the sacrifice praise the before-mentioned gods, 

u 

Indru and Ugnee.” 

“ When Vishnoo was incarnate under the nameof .Tri- 
vikrumu, and brought into his mind the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and patalO, he threw his feet in three direc¬ 
tions : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s, 
feet covered with dust.” 

* Here is an allusion to a ceremony which is supposed to have been first 
t.vii;ht in llichintru*. 
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“ O all ye bramhfin priests, the water contains immor¬ 
tality. From tipti is derived jttltt (water). In its trans¬ 
formation it becomes the water of life. This is recorded 
in the v6dfl. The waters contain medicine; for food, 
which is nourished by water, removes the disease of hun¬ 
ger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, 
delay not. ’ 

“ Tbe god Somu has said, that all medicines exist in 
the waters; that the medicinal climbing plants, plants, 
trees, roots, &c. are produced in the waters, tfgnee, 
called Shookru, is the giver of happiness to all the world. 
This is made known in the Toittireeyti chapter.” 

M 

% 

“ Those who are exceedingly wise, through the god 
VHroonfi. obtain the knowledge of the past, the present, 
and the future.” 

“ I have seen the god Viiroonfi, who is to be seen of 
all, and who is come here to shew me favour; 1 have also 
seen his chariot on earth; and he has readily received the 
praise which I have addressed to him.” 

“ O Indril and Vflroonu! performing these works for 
your preservation (nourishment), we receive riches. Ob¬ 
taining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjoy¬ 
ment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, beyond what 
we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” 

“ I invite the god Indrii and the god Cjgnee to come 
and drink the juice of the somti. Let them both arrive 
for my good : having thus begun this sacrifice, 1 am the 
receptacle of their affection.” 
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“ O Ugnee, bring to the place of sacrifice Indranee and 
the other goddesses, who desire to be present at this sa¬ 
crifice; and bring also the TwQshtree gods to drink the 
somu juice.” 

u For our preservation, and to drink the somfi juice, 
we invite the goddesses Indranee, Yuroonanee, and Ag- 
neyce, to this sacrifice.” 

“ O Prit’hivce ! give us a suitable place to dwell in, 
free from thorns; bestow on us very long dwelling 
houses.” 

11 We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant 
Vritrii may not have power to contend with us.” 

“ O Sodryu ! as the husbandman cultivates his field all 
the year round to obtain barley, so do thou provide for 
me, the sacrificer, somfi juice during the spring and the 
other five seasons of the year.” 

« O waters ! for the preservation of my body forbid 
diseases; that in health we may long behold the sun; 
create medicines.” 

“ O waters ! with your waters wash away all the guilt 
that I the sacrificer have committed in sinning, with and 
without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in speak¬ 
ing falsely.” 

“ O Vfiroonfi! thou destroyest all sinners ; this is thy 
nature. Therefore, if at any time, through ignorance, we 
have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
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displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not 
destroy us.” 

u 

“ O Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and 
receiving this our sacrifice, and this our praise, supply us 
with plenty of food.” 

“ O Indru ! let us spend our time each with his own 
wife. Let the messengers of Yumu go to sleep, that they 
may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful 
cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

(< O Indrii! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of 
beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great ” 

u 

“ O Ugnee! enable us abundantly to increase these 
our prayers. We extol thee to the utmost of our ability: 
being subdued by our praises, bestow upon us food, 
power, and excellent wisdom.” 

“ O H&rislichtindrB, the priest! O HiirishchfindrO, the 
god ! Separate the purified somfi juice which I have 
brought to this sacrifice; and pour into a holy vessel the 
somii juice which has not yet been purified; and that 
which remains, place in a leathern vessel.” 

u 

“ ShoonQ-shephfi says, O Ugnee, as the birds at a great 
distance from their nests, on their return to these nests, 
fly with all their strength, so ray mind, destitute of anger, 
and having no desire to return to the enjoyment of great 
riches and wealth, flies to thee.” 


“ O VdroonO ! as the charioteer, after fatigue in run- 
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ning to a great distance, pleases his horse by different 
services, so we, for our happiness, please thee.” 

u 

u I praise Ugnee, the priest [completer] of the offering, 
[first placed in the sacrifice] the impregnated with gifts to 
bestow; the consuming sacrificator, supplying abundantly 
the gems (of reward.)” 

“ O fire, be thou the way of our happiness; as a father 
to his child, be near to us/’ 

“ O visible Vayoo,'come. These somQ (offerings) arc 
prepared; drink them ; hear the invitation.” 

“ O Vayoo and IndrQ, who dwell in th,e stream of but¬ 
ter mixed with food, ye know (that the somti) is reudy ; 
come speedily.” 

** O Indru, possessor of the horse, come t speedily foi 
the vedfl-incunted praises; accept the food prepared.” 

“ May this Surfiswfltcc, who commands affectionate 
and true words, the accoinplishcr (of the work) of tlu 
wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

“ O Indru, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong 
thunderbolt, that we may conquer in battle.” 

“ O Indru, give us incalculable, excellent, and unde- 
cayable wealth, which consists in cows, food, and long 
life.” 

“ O Ognee, let these women, with bodies anointed with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void ol 
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tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may net be se¬ 
parated from their husbands, may be in union with excel¬ 
lent husbands, be sinless, and jewels among women.” 

• 

“ Let us meditate on the divine ruler (Semitree:) may it 
guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the 
gift of the splendid sun (Savitrec), who should be stn- 
diously worshipped. Venerable men, guided by the under¬ 
standing, salute the divine sun (Savitree) with oblations 
and praise.”* 1 

SECT. X.— Specimens of the Bramhunu,from the Rig y 

yiijooru , and Ut'hurvu Vidus. 

V 

Instructions relative to Sacrifices. 

u 

“ Let the priest present offerings to Ushwinee-kooma* 
ru from the flesh of the fourth sheep which is dressing, 
and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwi- 
nee-koomarii partake of the flesh prepared with clarified 
butter, and of the fat and entrails which have been taken 
from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 

O 

other goats to Ushwinee-koomartt, and to SQruswiitee, 
and to Indril. Let "him present to Ugnee, to Somii, and 
to Indril, clarified butter mixed with honey; sesamum 
and barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that 
it may be perfected. 

“ In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat 
forms of praise and petition to the animal; bathe him; 
repeat incantations in bis ears and nose; sprinkle him 
with water; slay him ; and, removing the entrails, offer 
the burnt sacrifice with his flesh. 

* Fire. h This form* the celebrated incantation called the gaytitree. 
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u O priest, with the flesh of the goat worship Ushwi- 
nee-koomarfi ; with the flesh of the sheep, SQrttswtltce ; 
with, the flesh of the bull, Indrfi; and with that of the 
goat and the sheep, Vrihfisputee.” 

Of the Sacrifice of Animals. 

i 

- “ Three altars must be erected; also posts of three 
kinds of sacred wood; seventeen animals must be selected 
for the occasion, from each of which three pieces of flesh 
must be Cut, one from the right side, another from the 
breast, and another from the back of the head. Black, or 
white, or speckled animals are to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous 
one, nor be too young, nor too old, nor labour under any 
distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor have any 
scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. 
Sesamum anointed with clarified butter must be offered 
in this sacrifice; in the middle altar must be offered on 
the fire honey, sugar, and milk ; on another of the altars 
a meat offering, consisting of boiled rice, honey, and cla¬ 
rified butter. Near to each altar must sit a bramhfin to 
watch the sacred fire, called Brfimha. 1 Round the fire 
on the middle altar must be placed meat offerings for the 
ten regents of the quarters. If the sacrificer wish to 
make any petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, 
offering curds to the deity whom he addresses.” 

Of a Sacrifice offered by the inge Twushta, for the Destruction of the King 

of the Gods. 

• 

“ Twiishta, a sage, offered a sacrifice for the destruc¬ 
tion of Indru, the king of heaven, who had cut off the 


1 See ro’. ii. page 17. 
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three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on 
that to the east, and to invite the gods. The gods arri¬ 
ved, but not desiring the destruction of Indrfl, they be¬ 
gan to perplex the sage in his work, stealing the different 
appurtenances belonging to the sacrifice: for instance, they 
concealed two pestles which were required to pound the 
i ice for the meat-offering; and this compelled the sage 
to bruise the rice between his nails : the law of the sacri¬ 
fice is, that if the priest be desirous of scratching his 
body, he shall do it, not with his nails, but with the 
horn of a deer; this horn the gods likewise took away. 
He offered the curds to the god VishwO, but the water 
which should have been offered to another god, Vajee, 
the divine guests clandestinely removed. The bruised 
rice intended to be offered to S5oryd, who is described as 
having no teeth, they removed in the same manner. The 
three kinds of wood which should have been offered in 
the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the clarified 
butter, which should have been poured on the fire in the 
second stage of the sacrifice. An awning of three kinds 
of cloth, white, blue, and yellow, is used on these occa¬ 
sions : the white part the gods conveyed away; a pan of 
water used at this sacrifice, which was surrounded with a 
piece of cloth, on the top of which three kinds of green 
branches were laid; the body of which was anointed with 
curds and rice; and into which five kinds of precious 
metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, had been 
throVn, shared the same fate; of ten wooden dishes 
plnced ot'oiind the altar, containing offerings, the two 
pla«ed r &t t life .top and bottom- of the altar, the gods also 
conveyed awaf ^ ln»this manner they vexed the sage, till 
the tears Wtere seen to falllronf the* fire to the westward; 
hence one name .of the regent of* fire became Hoodrif; 
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frbni rodfinu, to weep; from these tears sprung silver; 
and hence silver is forbidden to be placed among gifts to 
the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. The sage 
too fell into a state of perplexity; and hastening to bring 
more clarified butter, to supply the place of that which 
had been stolen, he repeated tffe prayers incorrectly; for 
instead of repeating u Be thou the enemy of fndrQ,” he 
said, “ Let Indrii be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, 
which was brought into existence by the merit of the sa¬ 
crifice, and which was to have destroyed' Indrd, was 
destroyed by him.” k [The accoufat of this sacrifice is 
continued to a considerable length, but the particulars re¬ 
semble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 
43, &c. that it appeared unnecessary to go further into 
1 he subject.] 

The Sheuu Sacrifice for rendering an Enemy speechless. 

“ The priest who offers this sacrifice is to sit on a 
black seat, wear black garments, offer dark coloured 
flowers ; the four images of the person against whom the 
sacrifice is to be offered, are nlso to be dressed in black, 
the eyes and mouth painted red, and the breast white. 
The priest must take a hawk', and slay it, placing its flesh 
upon a yellow garment; after a number of other prepara¬ 
tory ceremonies, he must offer pieces of the flesh in the 
fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to 
one thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million times, 1 
and at each offering use a separate prayer; as he draws 
back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire, he 
must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with 

k See the lig-Tldh. 

1 When offerings are made up to or beyond a thousand, ft is supposed dial 
an enemy is soon destroyed. 
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them. On this occasion the following prayers are ut¬ 
tered : 

t( O Ugnee I make dumb the mouth and words of this 
my enemy.’* “ O Ugnee I fasten with a peg the tonghe 
of this my enemy.” u O Ugnee \ fill with distraction the 
mind of this my enemy.” (< O Ugnee! confound the 
speech of the triends of this my enemy.” ' H O tig nee ! 
destroy the senses of this my enemy.” 

“ O Ugnee ! all the gods are centered in thee; do thou 
render propitious the judge who is to decide between me 
and this enemy.” “ O tjgnee ! make this judge the ene¬ 
my of my enemy.” 

In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice for fifteen 
days and nights: in the darkest part of the night, he 
must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it t 
“ O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the 
blaze, so let my enemy be overthrown in the seat of 
judgment.” 

“ O Ugnee! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, 
as the smoke entering the eyes renders them dim, so do 
thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy.” 

a 

“ O tjgnee 1 thou who, by digesting their food, uou- 
rishest mankind, deduce to ashes this my enemy.” 

Having thus offered the sacrifice, he must take the 
asheB, the ypllow cloth, &c. and throw them where four 
roads meet. 1 " 

■ See the &bhichsr&-kuid& of the at’hflnril-T&ltt. These revengeful 
prayers, from the belong to the preceding section $ but the 

H 
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Of the Demtloa called Ooptsfafi. 

“ There are two kinds of oopasflntt, or devotion; first, 
that wherein an invisible being is wonhipped through a 
visible object; this is called aropti. The other is medita¬ 
tion on the deity through a description by sensible objects. 
In these acts of devotion, the mind is employed-on the 
name, form, and qualities of the god, by singing, prayer, 
repetition of hie heme, dr meditation, so as to excite in 
the mind religious affections. The mind must be fixed on 
the .object of devotion, without any intermission, except 
that which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life; it must be free from injurious thoughts; full of 
compassion towards the poor, the blind, and even ene¬ 
mies ; happy both in pain and pleasure; insensible to the 
injuries of others; free from desire of unlawful gains; 
must desire no more than necessary food and clothing; 

and be free from distraction and error.” 

\ 

“ Let the person who wishes to worship the deity in his 
mind, first choose a place on the banks of a river, or near 
a temple of Sbivfi, or near a shalgramO, or in a field 
where cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwfi trees, 
or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, or in a holy place, 
or in a cave, or near a water-fall; at any rate in a secret 
spot, where the mind can remain lindistracted. He must 
sit on the skin of a tyger or a deer, or on a kooshtt mat, 
or bn a blanket; a white seat is to be preferred. He may 
sit in any form common to the animals, but there are 
eighty-four methods peculiarly excellent; the pfidmti pos¬ 
ture, which consists in bringing the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left band, and the left foot in 


accouut of tbii sacrifice seemed to require that the prayers should be In¬ 
serted with it. / 
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the right hand, is one of the best; another method is to 
sit cross-legged, and to close with the fingers and.feet all 
the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next 
withdraw his mind from all sublunary things, and confirm 
his distaste of them, by perpetually holding up to himself 
their unreal nature. He must also bring his mind to an 
undivided attention to the deity, and in a perfectly ab¬ 
stracted manner fix it on him: thus prepared, he must in 
imagination prepare a beautiful seat for the god, and rea¬ 
lize in his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose 
form he meditates ; he must so realize every feature and 
member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, ten¬ 
derness, &c. arising from real vision. In this state of 
mind, he must mentally present all the usual offerings to 
the deity, as, from the primary elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must 
present, first, from earth, all the fruits of the earth ; from 
the water, water to wash his feet; from the fire, the sacred 
lamps ; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal ele¬ 
ments, flowers ; and from whatever the mind delights in, 
he must present the roost precious offerings. Addressing 
himself to the deity, he must say, “ Like myself there is 
not another sinner on earth ; and like thyself there is no 
saviour; O god, seeing this is the case, I wait thy will.” 
He must next present a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all 
his passions, as desire, anger, covetousness, inordinate 
attachment, intoxication, and envy. He must add, “ All 
my works, good or evil, in the fire of thy favour, I present 
to thee as a burnt-offering.” 0 


" See the Vrihiklariinyakh Oopttnishiid. 
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SECT. Xf .—Specimen of the Oopiinishuds. 

Of the Creation. 

“ Formerly this world (Brfimhfi) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but himself. He first 
uttered the sound I: from hence his name became I* 
Therefore to the present time people first say I, and then 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of fear. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no orte except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear was removed. What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. He enjoyed 
not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided hia 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and the other a female. 0 

“ At first, only Brfimhn, the bramhfiu, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the kshfitriyfis. Among 
the gods, they created IndrQ, Yflroonu, Somii, Roodrfi, 
MayQ, Yfimfi, Mrityoo, Eeshanfi, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshfitriyfis ; at the raj* 
sooyfi sacrifice, the bramhfins were placed below the 
kshfitriyfis, and served the kshfitriyfis. The kshfitriyfis 
alone enjoy this honour; they sprung from Brfimha, the 
bramhfln ; and though they have obtained from Brfimha 
the greater excellency, yet at the close of any ceremony 
the kshfitriyfis seek for the benefits of the ceremony 
through the bramhfins. Those kshfitriyfis who injure the 
bramhfins, destroy their own race, and become great sin* 
ners.” 

« See the VriluldurBnyfcka OopfiuishBU. 
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*< First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food; from food man, p who may thus be compared to 
a bird ; of the head no comparison is pretended; the right 
artn is the right wing, the left the left wing; the body to 
the navel, is BrilmhQ ; q the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con* 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [pfirilm-atmii] eats not of 
the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes .of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion ; the 
fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goonfis; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman¬ 
cipation i the five actions of the tree, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy; the seven barks 
are the seven transmutations pf food, us explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained.” r 

On this subject, I beg leave to quote a singular para- 

’ The expression here is tinnifcioilytt poorooshtk, or food-made man ; 
which is thus explained; food received into the body, first becomes juice 
then blood, then flesh, then fat, then bones, then marrow, then seed. 

* The whole of the reasoning iu this extract is designed to identify God 
with matter. 

r See the Toilirceyft Oopdnishud. 

ii 3 
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graph from the rig-vedtt, as given by Mr. ColebrOoke: 
u Then there was no entity, nor nonenity; nb world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap¬ 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immor¬ 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But tuat' 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swtid'ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. -Darkness there was : [for] 
this universe was enveloped with-darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed-inj waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind: and that, became the original productive 
seed; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as'the bond of 
entity.” 


Instructions from a Gooroo to his Disciple. 

<£ Speak the truth; be religious; neglect not learning; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families; be not indifferent to truth, be dili¬ 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in insti'ucting others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods; serve the good ; refrain from dishonourable actions; 
perform the good actions- you have seen us do; avoid 

* “The pronoun (llid), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
the Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the Vedantii. When ma¬ 
nifested by creation, he is the entity fsud) ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity ftisufj. The whole of this hymn is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or V&latitil. Darkness and 
desire (tumus and kamii) bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and cros 
of Hesiod. Thcog. v,116.” 
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what we avoid; serve any braraktin more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give, them with de¬ 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself with 
such bramhtitas as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law; this is advice ; this is the meaning of the 
vddfl ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed .” 1 

Of Absorption, or Emancipation. 

m 

“ Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is ob¬ 
tained: the soul takes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self-knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the Bkull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind) 
in light, in Brumhil; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains Brilmhtf, whose body is like the air, in* 
visible; who is the happy refuge of souls; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Brfltn* 
h fi , who is intelligence and religion itself .”* 1 

r See fbe ToitirSSytt Oopfinihtid. u Ibid. 

H 4 
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SECT. XII.— Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of the foui 
divisions of the v£du, 1 now proceed to offer a few re 
marks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of s 
sentence of which, says the divine MQuoo, c a priest indu 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perfbrn 
any other religious act.* For the basis of these remarks 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vedil is pre¬ 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vedds are human composi¬ 
tions; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedd, the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
nds relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedd-writers were: Vyasd, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children.—Ydshisht’hd cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandaids. In the rig-v6dtt 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain.—BJirjgoo murdered his own mother, by cutting off 
her head.—-Goutdiuu cursed his wife for a criminal in¬ 
trigue with Indru, and afterwards received her again.— 
Vrihdspdtee, the high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice of¬ 
fered by king Mdroottd, fell into disgrace among the gods 
for his avarice.—Narudu was cursed by Brdmha, his 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The writers of the vedd disagree :—one of the chapters 
of the rig-v£dd “ contains an instance, which is not sin¬ 
gular in the vcdus, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, ofa disquisition on a difference of opinion 
pmong inspired authors. * Some,* it says, ‘ direct tho 
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consecration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Sfityftkamft, 
son of Javalft, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 
lfikft, son of Uroonft, has therefore so ordained the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says, c< Every line [of the prayers of 
the vedftj is replete with allusions to mythology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooranfts); but one, which personifies 
the elements and planets; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, 
howevop, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems.”—But do the 
pooranfts contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the v6dfi ? x 
Let it be admitted, however, that the idolatry of the vedU 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man ?— 
Kumulu, a bramhftn of Chatftra, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of his fellow 
bramhftnS' advised them to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image. “ Bring your cla- 
rifled butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your garments 
to me,” said he. “ My family will be nourished by them.” 

* “He saw this [earth] and upheld it, assuming the form qf a boar [vO- 
rahfi]." Does not this sentence prove, t1\pt this third uvutartt was sup¬ 
posed to have taken place before this part of the vddfi was written ? The 
name of Vishwukurmun, the Indian vulcan, is here mentioned, and a 
'tfory given respecting the creation of a cow by the power of religious auste¬ 
rities ; here a person would suspect that be was actually reading the poora* 
:»ijs instead of the 
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W as not this man’s proposal more rational than the cus- 
torn of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor¬ 
ship of this element ?—Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found 
in the vedft, and noticed in this essay. Such charms are 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul¬ 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few pGns of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to 6ubdue the power of the 
rankest poisor. in the world. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings/ It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhdns 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what lias this to do in such sacred books as the vedGs ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the vedfl itself 
contains exaggerations like the following: Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men¬ 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves'; 2000 cows daily ;* 80,000 white horses ; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh¬ 
ters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold! ! ! 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


1 1n cneof the chapters of the rig-vldti, vre have a woman praising hr j self 
as the supreme and universal spirit, 

*“A sacred fire was lighted for Bhurutil, son of Dooshmiinlu, in SachU 
goonu, at which a thousand brambuns shared a tno<:sand millions of cows a 
piece.”— The Rig-vM. 
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lowing specimens: “ The sun is born of fire.” “ The 
moon is born of the sun.” “ Ililin h produced from the 
moon.” “ Lightning comes of rain.” “ He [the univer¬ 
sal soul] reflected, “ How can this [body] exist without 
me ?” He considered by which extremity lie should pe¬ 
netrate. He thought, “if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view; if bearing hear, skin fee), 
and mind meditate; if deglutition swallow, and the or¬ 
gan of generation perform its functions; then who am 1 ?” 
“ Parting the suture [seemuntil j, lie penetrated by this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritec), and 
is the road to beatitude (nauduyu). 5 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the poorantis : “ He felt not delight; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alone. He wished [the existence of] 
another; and instantly he became such, as is man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself: for soYagnuv&lky ii has pro¬ 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her ; and, thence were human be¬ 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap¬ 
proach me ; I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 

’ lt The Hindoos believe, that the soul, or conscious life, enters the boHj 
through the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divine perfections. Mind, or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart." 
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and he into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one; thus did he again approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She be¬ 
came a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, 
and lie a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vedu : u VVe seek for more riches from lndrff, whe¬ 
ther thou procurest them from men, or from the inhabit 
tants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from what¬ 
ever place, only make us rich.” “ O Indrtl! we entreat 
thee that wc may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large porlion of riches. We call those 
riches which may be enjoyed, Vibhoo; a great quantity 
of riches we call prffbhoo (Lord).” “ O Indril and Vtt- 
roonu ! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always to continue 
near us.” “ O lndrff and Vflroonfl, we, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” <( O Indrtl! let us spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengers of Yumu (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see us. Do thou give us thou¬ 
sands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among 
the great.” 


Of the benevolence taught in the vedff, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers : “ Destroy, O su- 
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cred grass, b my foes; exterminate my enemies; annihilate 
all those who hate me, O precious geni!” “ O Ognee ! 

thou who receivest the clarified butter, tfiid art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.” “ O Indrii! destroy all our co- 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us 
among the great.” The fit’hurvfl has been called the 
anathematizing vedu, since it is acknowledged that a con¬ 
siderable portion of it contains incantations for the de¬ 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos; and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afflicted with a dreadful disease* to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by 6ome un¬ 
known enemy, who has been reading incantations against 
him. This person not unfrequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be afflicted. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the vedil has thrown 
the wisest of the Hindoos: six persons, “ deeply conver¬ 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
went to Ushwuputee, the son of king Kekiiyu, and thus 
addressed him : “ Thou well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual¬ 
ly: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
pumunyoo ?” “ Heaven,” said he, “ O venerable king!” 
He now turned to SdtyuyQgnu, the son of PoolooshO, 
saying, “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen¬ 
dant of'Prachiniiyflgii ?” “ The sun,” answered lie, “ O ve- 


* •• Durbhfi, Po:i Cynosuroides.” 
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ncrable king!” He next addressed Indrudyoomntt, the 
son of Bhiilluvee: “ Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrupildd.” fi Air,” replied 
he, “ O venerable king !” lie then interrogated Jfinu, 
the son of Siirkfirukshyu : “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Surkdiv.kshyu ?” “ The ctlieriai cle¬ 
ment,” said he, “ O venerable king 1” He afterwards in- 

U 

quired of Boodiiild, the son of U sli vvtt til rash wti: ‘ £ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of Vyaghru- 
pudu “ Water,” said he, t; O venerable king !” Last¬ 
ly, he interrogated Ooddaluku, the son of Uroonii: 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Coutdmu ?” * c The earth,” said lie, “O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor¬ 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[manifested] portions, and is inferred [from conscio,u e - 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls: his head is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul: his eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally 
diilused ; his trunk is no less abundant ; bis abdomen is 
alike full; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al¬ 


tar ; bis hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire ; his mind, the consecrated tlamo; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedit has in¬ 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos : “ May Vu- 
roonu grant me wisdom : may fire and Prujaputee confer 
on me sapience ; may Indrd and air vouchsafe me know¬ 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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preme happiness : to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented.” 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the v6dil recognizes human sacrifices: “ In the pooroo- 
slm-medlnV a hundred and eig- hty-fi ve men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the alle¬ 
gorical immolation of Narayunfl, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshu-ni6dhQ, as emblematic cere¬ 
monies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yiljoor 
vedil : and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri¬ 
tuals, and by commentators on the siinghitfi and bratn- 
h if nil ; one of whom assigns .ns the reason, 4 because the 
flesh of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a 
yiignu, must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri¬ 
fice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con¬ 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedflitself: but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho¬ 
rity of certain pooranus and tiintr&s fabricated by persons 
-who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus¬ 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle¬ 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriqusness of 
the oopilnishuds relating to Kamil, Krishnil, &c.; they 

r - Fiom poorooihil,rur.n, and na'-dnn, a ''a>'rifire. 
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may be more modern than the others; but I conceive, 
that the mythology of the vedils has given rise to the 
worship of the deified heroes, and to this whole fabric of 
superstition ; the vedfi mentions Uriimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vii, and many of the other gods; and encourages the 
burning of woiiieu alive/ which is sorely a far greater 
crime than any tiling done before the images of Doorga, 
RauiQ or Krishnu, admitting that many detestnble inde¬ 
cencies have been recently intioduccd at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Let the reader seriously weigh these quotations, and 
then let him recollect, that these arb parts of the vedus, 
the source of all the sliastrBs, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the world. Miinoo says, “ A priest who shall retain in 
“ his memory the whole rig-vedn, would be absolved 
“ from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
“ three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
“ hands. 1 ' Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Mfi- 
noo, “ the son or grandson of Brilmha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators.”' 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has bor¬ 
rowed too much from a work already before the world ; 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falh to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colebrooke; the author also was vei y 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so much 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will excuse his freedom of comment, which has 

• Sir W. Jones’s preface to Miinoo. 


* Sec p. 93. 
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arisen entirely from a conscientious regard to the interests 
of Truth. 

SECT. XIII .—Of the Six Durshunus , 

Or the Writings of the Six Philosophical Sects. 

The six dfirahfintis are six Systems of Philosophy, har¬ 
ing separate founders, shastrQs, and disciples. Their 
names are, the Voisb£shikfi, the Nyayil, the Meemangsa, 
the Sankhyfi, the Patilnjfilil and the Vedantd dQrshunua. 
—The schools in which these systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities : Kupilfl is said to have instructed his students 
at Gunga-sagfirB ; POtunjulee at Bhagtt-bhandarfi ; KB- 
nadd on mount Neeld; Joiminee at Neeldvdtd-moold; 
and Goutdmd and Vedd-vyasd seem to have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup¬ 
pose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifices, or 
possessed endowed colleges; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain; their books 
were palm-leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resemblance may be traced 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder: thus 
Kilnadft was the founder of the voish&hikft; GoutOmQ 
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of tho noiyayikif; Joiminee of the Meemangsa; KiipilQ 
of the sankhyif; Pdtfinjdlee of that which bears his 
name; and V6dd-vyasu of the vldantd ;—as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic Sfect, Socrates of the socratic, 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato of the academic, Aris¬ 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions ofaparticular ddrsliund were 
called by the name of that ddrshdnd: thus those who fol¬ 
lowed the nyayu were called noiyayikus; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 

In the different durshunds various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayii durshdnu especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: ‘ The idle quibbles, jejune reason- 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their uay into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away,, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, in. 
substituting vague and ill defined terms in the room ol 
accurate conceptions.’ 3 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed among the Hindoos were the very subjects which 

ft 

excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 

1 Ar. present few of the Hindoos .tic anxious to obtain real knowledge ; 
they content themselves with reading a book or two in order to qualify them¬ 
selves as priests or tcachcr.% or to dispute and wrangle about the most pue- 
i :lc and trifling conceits, • £nJtM, p. 31®, 310. 
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eternity of matter; the first cause ; God the soul of the 
world; the doctrine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
the gods; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration; succes¬ 
sive revolutions of worlds; absorption into the divine be¬ 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subject ex¬ 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the point up¬ 
on which the learned Hindoos in the dhrshunus have par¬ 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhtis ; to this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisheshikhs respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankhyiis, who taught that creation arose from un¬ 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg. h Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers 4 some held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, as Anaxago¬ 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as the soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. 


h “ An Orphic fragment it preserved by Athenagoras, in which the forma¬ 
tion of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by the 
union of uight, or chaos, and ether, which at length burst, and disclosed the 
form of nature. The meaning of tlris allegory probably is, that by the ener¬ 
gy of the divine active principle upon the eternal mass of passive matter, 
the visible world was prod need ’—En/lehl, page 116 . 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make con¬ 
siderable improvements in their philosophy : * The most 
important improvement,’ says Bruckcr, ‘ which Anaxago¬ 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass u-pon which it acts, and thus intro¬ 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of all things. The 
similar particles of matter, which he supposed to be the 
basis of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit¬ 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos : the doctrine of the voisheshikh respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which VedEL- 
vyasu threw on the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that the knowledge of the Being in whom re¬ 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emancipation from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrbonic, or 
sceptical sect, ‘ the leading character of which was, that it 
called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted by^other sects, and held no other settled opinion, 
but that every thing is uncertain. Pyrrho, the founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
India) and to have conversed with the bramhuns, imbibing 
from their doctrine whatever might seem favourable to 
his natural propensity to doubting. These Greek scep¬ 
tics ask, What can oe certainly know n concerning a being, 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, we know nothing 
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On the subject of morals, they say, there appears to be 
nothing really good, and nothing really evil.’—So among 
the Hindoos there arose a sect of unbelievers, the boud- 
dhils, having its founder, its colleges, and shastrtis. Many 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the dfirshtintis owe their 
origin to the dispute between the bramhtins and the boud- 
dht&s; but this supposition probably owes its origin to the 
tact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools 
were much employed in confutingthe bouddhd philosophy: 
the following may serve- as a specimen of the arguments 
used on both sides :—The bouddhds affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no crea¬ 
tor, since he is not discoverable by the senses.' Against 
this, the writers of the orthodox ddrshdnds insist,-that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be ob¬ 
tained from inference , from comparison , and from sounds. 
The following is one of their proofs from inference : God 
exists; this we infer from his works. The earth is the 
work of some one—man has not power to create it. it 
must therefore be the work of the being whom we call 
God.—When you are absent on a journey, how is it that 
jour wife docs not become a widow, since it is impossible 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain— 
therefore there is fire in the mountain.—It will not excite 

1 'Die bouddhfis, say the bramhttns, disregard all the doctrines and ceremo¬ 
nies or religion : Respecting heaven aud hell, which can only be proved to exist 
tram infoience, they say, we believe nothing. There is a heaven ; Who says 
this—jud whai proof is there, that after sinning men will be punished ? 
The worship of the gods we regard not, since the promised fruit haugs only 
mn an iu(tienre, 

i 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen among 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philo¬ 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Voishcshikti, the 
Meemangsa, and the Sankhyfl.*. 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu¬ 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhifns, as ap¬ 
pears from his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac¬ 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God aB the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils; from his ab¬ 
staining from animal food, 1 &c.—In all these respects, the 
Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ‘ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’" 1 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar system, revived by Copernicus, 
and'fully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda¬ 
tion. 

In all these, and other respects, may be traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions of the 

k From these and from the bouddhOs more than twenty inferior sceptical 
jeeta are said to have sprung. 

1 Kot only man, but brute animals are allied to the divinity; for that ouc 
spiiit which pervades the nniverie unites alLanlmatcd beings to itself, and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to Wl or eat animals, which are al- 
u'd to us in their principle of life.—EnJIeld, page 405. ■ Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindoo^, that, coupled with the re¬ 
ports of historians respecting’ the Greek sages having 
visited India, we are led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Greek learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian sera. 

Among those who profess to study the ddrshdnds, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc¬ 
trine of the v6dantii seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo pundits; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayu is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
ddrshdnds, are current! the one is that of the atomic phi¬ 
losophy ; another that of matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni¬ 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voisheshiku and nyayu schools ; the second is 
that of the sankhyil, and the last that of the vedantu. 
The Patdnjuld, respecting creation, maintains that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Mecmangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhdrmd 
and ddhurmd, or merit and demerit. Most of the dursbu- 
nds agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow¬ 
ing sections. 
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SECT. XI V.—Of the Sankhyu Dursh&nu 

Kttpilti is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen* 
fences known by the name of Ktipiltt’g sootrtis are bis; he 
says, ‘ The text of the sankhyti philosophy, from which 
the Bouddhtt sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of Kfipilfi himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwttrti- 
Krishnti; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Kttpilti, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Pttuchttshikbti, who had been him¬ 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of Kttpilti.' 

Kupilu has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her¬ 
self revolts, “ No God !!”—However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhytt-sartt, and other works which 
follow. 


* It is uncertain which of the dttrslifinhs is the most ancient: it is how¬ 
ever conjectured, that this is the order of their rise: the Voisbdshiktt, the 
Noivayiktt, the Meemangsa, the Sankhytt, the Patttnjuitt, and then the \'€- 
danttt; and the author would have placed them in this order, but being con¬ 
fined to time in issuing this volume, he was obliged to place the account of 
that first which was mo6t ready for the press. 
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SECT. X V .—Treatises still extant belonging to this school 

of philosophy. 

SankhyG-sootrQ, or the original sentences of K tipi Id. 
Sankhyfi-priivOchfinfi-bhashyil, a comment on ditto. 
Sankhyfi-tQttwQ-koumoodee, a view of the Sankhyfl phi* 
losophy. 

Sankhyu-bhashyd, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankhyu-chfindrika, ditto. 

Ditto by VachtisptUee-niislirti. 

SankhyQ-sard, the essence of the sankliyG doctrines. 
Siiteekil-sankhya-prukashfl, explanatory remarks on clitic 
A comment on this work. 

Kupilft-bhashyG, a comment by VishweshwGree. 

SECT. XVI .—Translation of the Sankhyu-saru, written 

by Vignanu-bhikshooku. 

Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the 
world, the universal spirit, the all-pervading, the all-con¬ 
quering, whose name is MGhfit.° 

u The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Sankhytl-karika ; according to my ability, I now pub¬ 
lish the SankhyG-sarQ-vivekG, in which 1 have collected 
the essence of the SankhyQ doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas. p In the Sankhyfi-bbashyfi, I treated 
of nature at large; in this work the subject is but slightly 
touched. 

“ It is the doctrine of the v6d& and the smritees, that 
emancipation* 1 is procured by the wisdom which discrimi- 

• The Great, or excellent. r Explanatory remarks in eersc: 

* Deliverance /rout a bodily state, or, from subjection to tiansraigratlons. 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discrimination 
will destroy the pride of imaginary separate existence ; r 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de¬ 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas¬ 
sion, &c.; and thus the fruit of actions will cease; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils' being ut¬ 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
say the vedus, smritees, &c. 

u He who desires God, as well as he who desires no¬ 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be¬ 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
all the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brumhfi. lie who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de¬ 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires arc con¬ 
fined to spirit. 

“ The smritecs, and the koormu and other pooranfis, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de¬ 
merit ; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe¬ 
tuate transmigrations. The Makshd-Dhtirmif thus speaks, 
The organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
after their objects; therefore he who is freed from the exer¬ 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


1 That is, that the human spirit is separate from ihc divine. 
* These arc, bodily pains, sorrow from others, and accidents. 

1 pan of theMtthabhartttft. 
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thirst-producing seed of desire which gives birth to crea¬ 
tures. 

u Some say, hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell ? 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers arc thrown : not withstanding the know¬ 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from th<* actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person's birth be¬ 
come assistants to actions ; as the existence of pride, pas¬ 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures u birth connected with 
earthly attachment. Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become that upon which the mind is sted- 
fastly fixed. 

“ As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 

W 9 

pain will certainly be experienced. Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exisl, there will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear ; there¬ 
fore passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of w'isdom destroys all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to expe¬ 
rience the fruit of works. But bow far does wisdom 
consume works? It destroys all [the fruits of] actions 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state; 
.and after consciousness" shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
fays, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


MQnO. or coireiousiiess, is culled on? of the primary elements- 
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with them their fruits ; why then introduce confusion into 
the subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys the fruit of 
works ? The author replies, I have considered this objec¬ 
tion at large in the Yogu-Varttiktt.—The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discriminating wisdom ; and he in whom the three -evils 
are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This is also declar¬ 
ed in two sootrus of the Yogil shastrQs, [the Patttngillii]. 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 2. —We now come to describe the connection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is spirit, which is capable of pain or plea¬ 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their different natures, the im¬ 
materiality of the one, from the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other, the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the v6d0: Spirit is not this, is not that; it is immea¬ 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped; 
undecayable, it decays not; incapable of adhesion, it docs 
not unite; it is not susceptible of pain ; it is deathless. 
Thus also the smritees: That which is impervious to every 
faculty is seen through the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object is cast into the shade. 
He who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evil that befals him till it is too late. Spirit is not 
matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
manner, he who knows, that spirit, separate from the 
body and its members, is pure, renounces in a measure 
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the changes of matter, and becomes like the serpent when 
he has cast off his old skin.. A Sankhyfl-sootrS also con* 
firms this: Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no, 
no, renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The MOtsyti pooranff also thus describes cor¬ 
rect knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate Btate, discriminating wisdom 
is perfected. The wisdom by which the difference between 
animate and. inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be¬ 
tween matter and spirit, still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively t>n spirit that he obtains eman¬ 
cipation. This is the voice of the v6dfi and smritees, 
“ Spirit know thyself.” 

The PatBnjQla says, We call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spirit which is not spirit; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob¬ 
jects, How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating 
wisdom, since these false ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on another ? The author replies, this rea¬ 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami> 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know¬ 
ledge of spirit arises from -yogfi, or abstraction of mind; 

* 

and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
discriminating wisdom is necessary. The false idea which 
leads a man to say, I am fair, I am sovereign, I am happy, 
I am miserable, gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. 
The vcdQ, smritees, and the nyayQ declare, that the dis¬ 
criminating wisdom, which says, I am not fair, &c. de¬ 
stroys this false idea. Error is removed, first, by doubts 
respecting the reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mis¬ 
takes a snail-shell for silver; but he afterwards doubts, 
and at length ascertains that it is a snail-shell. By this 
sentence of the vedu, Brfimhu is not this, is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as he 
is,—it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom* and that 
no instruction equals it lor obtaining liberation. The 
Gceta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating wis¬ 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre¬ 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained by yogii, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the vedu, of the smritees, 
and of all the diirshuniis ; other kinds of knowledge can¬ 
not remove self-appropriation. • The vedantu, differing 
from the sankhyil, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into BrQmhd ; the 
sankhyu says, absorption into life [jeevii]. That dis¬ 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time; for afterwards, when 
this wisdom shall be lost, selfishness will return: thus the 
person who, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shell is not silver, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Your argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just: after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fall again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account of distance, or of some fault in vision-: the false 
idea which leads a person 'to pronounce matter to be 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in our nature: this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born, 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as discriminating wisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he 
has certainly more or less of false judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If anyone ob¬ 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vita) principle upon each other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
eaunot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac¬ 
tion [yogu] docs not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter]], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis¬ 
crimination is thus described in the Gccta: O Panddvfi, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualities which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome^all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom. 

If any one should say, that the objects by the know¬ 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separately, bow then can this per* 
fection be obtained, and if not obtained, bow can it be 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable, 
yet by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, 
being the agent, must be different from that which is 
displayed: the thing manifested must be different from 
that which manifests it; as a vessel must be different front 
the light which brings it to view ; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understanding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope¬ 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, that the 
agent and the object are not the same thing; this esta¬ 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is also 
an object capable of being known. An opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat¬ 
ter ; but your argument proves merely that spirit is dis¬ 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made known by spirit itself. You tench, 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit to make known the 
operations of the understanding; from which the only in¬ 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is different from 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirit. 
The author replies, This argument is invalid ; you do not 
understand what you say: My argument is this, that the 
operations of the understandingare boundless, and that the 
works of nature are boundless also; now the works of na¬ 
ture ure connected with the operations of the understand-: 
ing, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct from the 
other ; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiyavikft 
maintains the same idea, whan in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc¬ 
trine of the noiyayikii, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni¬ 
present, boundless, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revcaler and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the PatunjulH, by Vyasu, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa¬ 
tion. if this be so, though a person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi¬ 
nating wisdom may exist; for he knows in general that 
the revealcr and the revealed are distinct: and to this 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From lhe*e premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where¬ 
fore we maintain, that sight and the object of sight 
are distinct. A modern vedantiku had said, that when 
tiie distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect; he who perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
*ays the author, this is not admitted, for the vedu says, 
that spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de¬ 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
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be maintained ? The vldantikii says, I meant, that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore your objection is invalid. The author says, If 
this is your meaning, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects kre seen only through the bodily organs, 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedautikfl replies, 
When the v6dtt speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only: for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known; it can only- 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God: lie is made 
known, and makes himself known; therefore the meaning 
of the vedfi, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au¬ 
thor says, When you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi¬ 
cated, for when any one says I, spirit [self] is meant; 
but you say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddlitis also 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of happiness and mi¬ 
sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being- 
In the same manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the Bouddhhs declare that the un¬ 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter. This fault has 
been examined in the commentaries. If we speak of dis¬ 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
are still many general principles, as mutability, com¬ 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking of the nature of twenty>four principles, aud 
applied to these general principles [not confining our¬ 
selves to one]: if we therefore say, that liberation is to 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in¬ 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria¬ 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
vddfl and smritees, which teach, that discrimination roust 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 

I am not the organs, &c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be¬ 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones .-—In this se¬ 
cond section , Vignanti-bhikshookfi has explained the na¬ 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation. 

Section 3 .—In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis¬ 
tinguishes spirit from matter. What then is matter ? 
Commonly speaking, it is divided into twentyfour parts, 
viz. crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity, the qualities of the five primary ele¬ 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ¬ 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat¬ 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
urises from some change of its primitive state, either me' 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prQkritee,* shtlktee/ tija, z prfldhanG,* fivyflk- 

t0, k tiimfl, c maya,*’ fividya,* &c. as say the great sages. 

- - 

In the smritees it is called Bramhee vidya/ flvidya, prO- 
kritee, pdra.s This crude matter is considered as pos¬ 
sessing the three qualities [goonQs] in exact equilibrium, 

* The natural or primary state. * Power or energy. * The unpro- 
dneed. * The chief. * That which is latent. • Darkness 

4 Illusion. • Ignorance. f Sacred knowledge. * Excellence. 
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from which we are to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Muhut [intellect], 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced; this is the definition. 

Wherever the three goonfis are uneqna), we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case we speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an effect, and we have 
borrowed ft from Ihe original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhytt sootrfis teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself; 
and this is also taught in the Patttnjfiltt and its commen¬ 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. “ The qualities of matter,” this and such like 
expressions are similar to “ the trees of a forestbut 
the trees are not different from the forest. “ The sdtwfi, 
ruju, tiimti, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter¬ 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
mQhfit, (intellect). It is said in the v6dd, that the crea¬ 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities : 
this inequality is thus explained; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good quality (sdtwti), and 
therefore the two other qualities do not make thejr ap¬ 
pearance, but the good quality is made manifest; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi¬ 
ples [or properties of bodies] are accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
stated in the v6dR: first, all was tflmtt [the natural state 
of matter]; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], rttjd, [passion] and inequality was the conse¬ 
quence ; then rfijtt being acted upon, another inequality 
was produced, and hence arose the stttwG [excellence]. 
The stftwtt and other qualities ire call things (drttvyif), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and are connected 
with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi¬ 
ness, misery, infatuation, &c. and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The stttwtt goonft, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi¬ 
nence. So also the rfijti, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi¬ 
sery; and thus also the tGmQ, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The effects produced by the 
three goontis are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle siit, is sfttwif, 
existence, entity, or excellence; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in¬ 
tended. Rflju refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
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they declare that' matter possesses motion [agitation]; 
therefore when we say that matter, is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
dbject, and is free from consciousness of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com¬ 
ment, [Sankhytt-Bhashyfl]. The proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of matter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in¬ 
fatuation; and the things to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, are identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we see a garment, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.* 1 The vedfl and smri- 
tees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by inference, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may 
be learned from the shastrQs and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the siitwii goontt is declar¬ 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but except in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth—none in the objects of 
the senses: therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in the objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau¬ 
tiful forms produces huppiuess. The author denies the 
premises; and says. If excellency be admitted as a spe¬ 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, &c. it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea¬ 
sure excites pain. We term that in which excellency 

*Tlic pundit who assisted the author iu this translation, supplied another 
comparison : Rutter arises from milk—the sonreu is milk, the mcaus is 
cliuruiug, the effect is butter: from this effect we infer, that all milk pos¬ 
sesses a but ter-producing quality. 
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resides, the happy: [therefore happiness is found in sensi¬ 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex¬ 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, &c. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyQ). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of iniihdt [intellect]. The principle 
mdhdt, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It i9 called milhiit, from its union with re¬ 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis¬ 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mdhdt Bood- 
dhee,' Prdgnd,* &c. In the IJnoogeeta 1 it is also thus 
described: Spirit possessed of all these names or quali¬ 
ties, is called Muhdf, Muhan-atind, m MiStee," Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo, p Shumbhoo, 1 Vccryttvdt/ Booddhee, Prdgnd, 
Oopdldbdhee ;* also Brdmha, Dhritee, 1 Smritee." It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari¬ 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [ofother things] ; they have; 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [mdhul]. He who is mdhdt, is Vishnoo;in 
the first creation he was Swayumbhoo,* and Prdbhoo.^ 
The three kinds, viz. sutwd, &c. [or qualities] of mdhdt, 
have been allotted to three deities, so that each is identi¬ 
fied with the quality [goond] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivd. Thus it is Raid 

* The understanding. k Knowledge. 1 A section of the Mu- 

habharuU m The iutellectual spirit. ■ The will. ° The 

all-pervading. * The victorious. v The existent by way of emi¬ 
nence. r The powerful. 9 Comprehension. 1 Restraint. 

* The letncmberer. x The self-existent. 1 The supreme. 
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iirthe-Yishwocr poflrawty < ! m R4»f?6 iff th tenfold, It has the 
sStwit^ rfljdyand jttffrtS’qualittesi' The'Matsyfl poorariti 
aisb nays, From miatteV^Vit-hiitS change^ arises the prin¬ 
ciple muhut$ and hetace this word mtihfft is tiSed among 
Hucdi. [where thfeysee a-riy - thing great] ^ 1 From the quali¬ 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation^ 
kshnbhu ] three gods arise, in one form, Briimha, Vishnoo 
aiidMtIhdgbwiSra;" > 


» 'n 


i * 


Spirit possesses rhrity, levity, ftc. Tliis is assorted in 
reference t& the union of‘the attribute and (he subject. 
In the first creation, mtihStiS'Unfolded by the fortn Visfli-l 
nOo, rather than by that of Bftfinha arid Stink Bril': thiS is 
mentioned in a Stanza of tftid Vishnoo podrrttifS. The 
principle mfifrftt, im pact, thfoto&lf the penetrating' riaturU 
of the rHjO and ihmii jrbOfiOs, being ehiiltged hi its fori'n, 
becomes theclothing ofiridividudl patfitrfes bf life [i. e. of 
souls], and'being cobnehted with 1 rnjttitice, fte/beebtoes 
small.' The sentence df the sdrtkliyif is, that irifihfit, from 
association becomes small 1 £ori : is diminisliedJJ TMdriflect 
of ntttfoftt, both in iifs free dhd'coinbihed state, is firmness. 
Mahat is the seed-sthte*ofthe trt*0 bf the h&t'rt, [untukfi; 
ranQ} of 1 uhitftfearh '[ObnscionSHess'bf existence], ahdof 
mdnU^th© will]. Therefore’, It^pearsrfroiri thd sliaMrtis, 
Ilia*'rnttlrtitf is deriVed'frdrO'rffattUv, and hhttiikar'u ftorfl 
m8hfit)[ihteBeet]. itya getiOfal ftiferfehcey ifisVohclrideclj 
that 
whyj 
arid 
went# 

others succeeded in regular'fctWbession, dt Whfeth 1 ^ Ate in¬ 
tellectual part Whs first cheated! and wfis followed fry the 
othcrs.in Succes^n.,, ^ cannot by inference, 

for wan t of a (dear datum.There nrc, howerer, «ome te* 




&kr*tbtatis— d*rf£Mttboos. 

marks toim w*tafca srrffit&s ^Mio'We J ppn^ 


ifefayd: B 

been shewn in the ftlMytf. bniS V 5fl; llf - V-" 1 ”™] 0 " 

-mm tjife mrn 

Wg twW '^hcW^d to* yA'rf^rffe^tH^kiiture 1 oV conscliousnesW 

fafcttrth^1v^caH^&^^ fyffll W'WtiiUfit- 

fww f a ' e tec^if&r aw ‘itfei' 

mfiMte# mrt ! fcM ,: ;ii »;Hi c&c{& 0 I fe$’" ~ 

*o* ' . . 

fibh 

all Wbich -hVe eliciting ^iriric^t^; 10 ^is n cons6iou8n^. 

being ofthVee'liinds^ iW the ca'useb'f %W4 u d ifterenjS eWedHa; 
thli# the Koormfl pOoran tt, donscVousnesis afises. from | irfie 
undersit&hdfhg, and is of fhrete Worts.:'Voiitarilctf fctiangfif 
abfe^; toijflsd [from lijfr, ITghtY j^an^’ijorn trom thp eie- 
mertts, &c. tamtisfi jjdarihessi. 1 *' Hie tonft’sfi Creation 
comprises the organs; the voiltan* “ ' 1 " ’ ‘ *'* ’ y 

raiittfl [consciousness] being added 

• _ ‘ • 9 ii - • M . _ i'iit • . « * « >J| 1 . 
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tknw;* WerW Created visible objeqts, as anim'aT^ &c, rne 
VBik atifcfieBn is peculiar Wo tWd* suiw5 gooniS: ,ah(J $e 
toijtlWti to tbe'rhju : mtinhj 'by its own qjiaJ -i ^ 
becomes an assistant' in the Operajiofis o^jtu 
prfVtafceS oftfie organs both of perception and 
Bj/thisW^nkihce oiT Ihe v^dd, 1 ant 

p'Btl.'vfe: ctl {n^thihcTwas elsewhere—I aid not hear.” it 

i^^rot’fc'djtttrif r fhe mind' partakes of! bothjkinds"of* organs. 

in., I mjIj uimjI - ;I*io/a f n\ruon>.i\o J ti;& iuriTooyf 

9 

* Consciousness of existence. • Regard to self. k Tbe goeernpr. 
t; Tl.fc'co'unscllor!.. •*- Spirit. « E^iifettfbrigin 1 ’ ’ V^fe. 


»■ r 


origin^ , . 

‘Ttosr^pie cfcmrtftii df Wand/foi&tij form, tsiie/ app amefi, as un¬ 
load With anyIfluM proj*rtJ^ ; ‘ u ' 1 

•!! 41 J*M it* J 
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The eleven Rods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik, h Vat fi,’ UrkH, k Prdchetd, 1 Osh wee," Vtfnhee," Indrfi, 0 
Oop6ndru, p Mitrd,* 1 KU, r and Chttridrd.* 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs:—In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason¬ 
ing faculty [munfl] ; the strong bias to sound felt by mfi¬ 
nd, produced the incarcerated spirit’s organ of hearing; 
from the attraction to form felt by mdnfi, arose the organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in mfinfi, the organ 
of smelling, &c. This is found also in the Mokshyti- 
Dhfirmfi, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach¬ 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tfin-matrfis are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tdn- 
matrfis, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one orgau 
gave birth to another; but this proof does exist respect¬ 
ing the tdn-matrds. Thus, to speak of them in order: 
from the tdn-matru of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tdn-matrds are produced. In the commen¬ 
tary on the Patuujfilu, the regular increase of a property 
in each of the tdn-matriis is described. Moreover, the 
five tdn-matrds give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormfi and Vishnoo poorands teach, that the five 
tdn-matrds arose in succession from consciousness; the 
Kdormd says, Consciousness which arises from the tdrud 

• 

* The regent of a quarter. i The regent'of wind. k The sun* 

v The regent of water. m The diviue physicians. * The regent of 

lire. ° The king of heaven. ’ Vishnoo. * /\ god. r Bruinha. 

* The moon. 
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goontt, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tOn-raatrtt of sound. From sound was pro¬ 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tdn- 
matrd of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 

quality of touch; and so in order with the rest. 

■ 

* 

An opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 
fire and waterJ are evidently the assisting causes of other 
things; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, The pooranfis declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tttn-matrfis 
are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced the twenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele¬ 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re¬ 
maining seventeen are called the lingQ-shfirecrd,’ in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingu-shureerd of all sentient creatures being pro¬ 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world at death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingd-shdrccru. The five tdn-matrds 
are the receptacle of the lingu-shureerd, as canvas is that 
of a painting, for so subtile a substance could not pass 

from one state to another without a vehicle.—In the be- 

• 

ginning, the lingd-shdreeru, in an undivided state, existed 

v The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the bodf, the lingu-shu- 
rtcrft, or the archetype of bodies ; the shooksliiiitt-sh&rctrttj or the atomic 
tadjr, and the stMiodlit-shiirecrtt, or gross matter. 



14 * MISrrORT, taf? 
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i* * state shorter to that dearth vistb^^tt^iklr b^rff 
whidris as the cloth irtgof the delf-Kti totr^ftfety 
wards, thoin d it ideal li ngtl^lrfl reertis becUfWe' felbV^- 3 

iitg of indivldnaltthltoak, which dkrt^ing 'fctihh'a 
of that which olotheu the 8et£Btfefeftt, ^ng4f,' 

shtfte£r* of asdU is drived from that ! df dfather:' 
Thus speaks the settlor > of the - aphorito'^Kcpiitt] i 
Different individuals are intended to produce different ef¬ 
fects ; nod thus alsoMilnoo, God* Sub¬ 
tile particle# of tlio six unmeasured pOwete,' or" slif } 

organs* tW’collected denominator of the sdiil. to entef 
into mere spirits, formed ell creatures.' ThO iineHiliH^isr' 
merely this, God, the Belfexistynt, causing 1 the rare dr sole 
tile party of his own lingttatrttreertt to feHasclOthitigUpori' 
the Bonle proceeding from himself, created all animals. 


• i ’i 


* i r k 


Having thus described the lingO-shlfreerfi,; ffteaufhdr 
proceeds to describe gross matterConsciousness of per 11 
sonal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part Of 
intellect; and, bearing the same proportion, from con¬ 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether; from ether 
air; from air light; from light water* and, from Water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, aild' this Seed 

i i 

(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times largerthan the Four- 
teen spheres, by the Will of the self existent, was produced 
theSt’boolC-sfi&reerQ of this being. This self existent/ 
clothed With this matter, is called Narayflriti. 


Urns !W ttrioo,' after haVlftg discoursed Ontfre s’elF-eXfs-' 
tent, Says, u H£y desirous of producing ritltfierOiK i^ch 1 ^ 
tures frpm his own substance, in the firsl placa created 
waters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand-rayed sun. In that Se&dvva^’ produced 




Br&mha' V h e ^streof S*L' Be was riterodtbrihlbelfig,' 
ami is called Poeroosha fthe< prod UC**| cahsej‘Siklthu* 
l^«iWe'%e k»rd ttf>ttW^i , e<rtwea; ^- Wafeni are ; 


caiM Nrift,-iiefe&^e fhef wevei produced ty Nftffi {ebb 
sdf-etfistewt] • j 1 th^iWtsrfe at first hfe;place [tlyiJnilj',there¬ 
fore he is called-NaVayBud.”* The vddl and srarilees 
teach, thattb&^Hrlt « one, wnce all ereaturts were ds- - 
rived from' itytthd since all of last will be absorbed in It. * 
Therefore the Veda and smritees ate riot opposed to the 
popular sentimoirty that <* Narayttntt -is the spirit of all 
sentient creatures.” i- • •. 


NapayOntf, clothed with the total of grow matter, cVe- * 
ated, ofi hisr navel, resembling the wate r4iIy-formed loo¬ 
nier oo, him Who is Called the four-faced, and then by him 
created ell individuals' possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate matter/ ! Thus the smrttees, A 11 lir- ■ 
ing creatures, with their Organs, proceeded from the body 
oft hat being [NurayBnu thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is said in the poo ran us, that, while Navay ttnii was 

tj * 

sleeping on sheshu fthoserpent-godlJnfctitfi], thefour- 
faced* god was unfolded from the* water-lily navel, and* 
front the eyes and ears of this god, mast 'he understood as 
referring to the creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brtltyiha, viz. ut every kiilpQ. It cannot 
ugi^cc with the first creation, but this sleeping bn sh&faQ 
agrees with the dissolution of nature* which takes-place 
©M tlio evening pf a day of Brum ha, and with the appear- 
anco of the torpid gotbt, m regular order from Brttmliu, 
wbohia uhited state-had retired into the body of Nora- 
yttnuip for, tbei dissolutioa- of nature at fche everifngjofi a 
day of BrQnlhay is called sleep, because,at that timeyfor 
some purpOtey hb [N&rayHbfr]' asmimosa body; Thus 
the twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro¬ 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab¬ 
sorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea¬ 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind; from wind, 
Are, &c.J So says the Mdhabharfitfl, &c. These changes, 
viz. creation, preservation, and destruction; in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discriminating idea of Him who per¬ 
vades all things; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [in these principles] are thus mentioned in the 
smritees: the constant births of the lingu-shfireeriis, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi¬ 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary] ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, are uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as tlie real existence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogecta contains the following 
comparison: This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree Brdmha : this tree sprung from an im¬ 
perceptible seed [matter] ; the vast trunk is intellect; the 
branches, consciousness; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the places of the buds, the organs; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality.— ’End. of the third section. 
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Section 4.—For the accommodation of the student, I 
shall now, in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poo- 
rooshtlj, and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea “ 1 am” [that is, 
by indentifying spirit with matter] ; but by the true know¬ 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre¬ 
sent, &c. 1 shall therefore, in the first .place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter: [In this sense] he who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea¬ 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by fate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand¬ 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who 
receives the fruit of actions is without beginning. When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre¬ 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re¬ 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror." Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues; [that is, ac¬ 
cording to the sankhyQ, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera¬ 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac¬ 
tions being without beginning, there exists no cause for 
his destruction, and therefore he is not destroyed : from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have 
never seen that that which is destitute of light can make 

* According to the sankhyfl, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, 
iu fact, as really receiving the fruit of actions; this reception being only in 
appearance in consequence of onion to matter, and not more, in reality, thin 
as the mirror sniffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it 

L 
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known light t in the iightqrosseuingiworksof thedtittyQ- 

goqnit, the properties ©f IhiagOonuareaeeiK Fromhenbe 

we gain the ideate that the tawe ef things [the manifefcter] 

is opt finite, but,eternal ^ therefore roauifostatroR.rt*' 

sidee[ in the* eternal.: . Union .leads to; mistake inspecting 

Ihe cause of : manifestation;. as whpnsoaia>4uppase,ihat 

ithe power of gjs'iBgtight is in the fuel^iot thatithis power 

is communicated to a miroor when vou iretnoYcita.coven* 

• » 

iog* Therefore the knowledge of tbe etemal niust ialsb 
be eternal, and in aoine sense,: must >be. /considered as 

■ I 

spirit, for Upon itmotbing is reflected! > [if any one say, 
that] knowledge , fis 9 property, we affirm, that .it] is jx 
tbing ( fer it: is dependenteimpne } and -*f lam^fpereo* 
paL identity}*.beteg a quality, ofthe understanding, will 
agree with <thi$:3$,£rthi0g. .<i Through false ideas, tbeig4 
jipran.t constantly cberuditkeenrpr^ Tnm'tliat liimp’’[of 
plpy.y thati?, they opnotive of spirit, as matter]. 1 ’Through 
a^Qchitww/[between body and spiritj^ tbey cali spirit 
the wise,, andi &oro >tbe. same aausortWey apply' to spirit Ilia 
tprnw^topondeqppy dppruwit^prodneiionj'iMiti destruction 1 
)}JUt,.as TPcunra d«dy/is iiepessnrj! <0 (the eary so spiHt 
requjrep, only spirit*; therefore,riu -«ri diiferita- seusd, but 


where ,po (phjpction: rtw ■? be raised, .it !ui docidod frpoi >tbo 
yedi^Stp. ,tbWi^ spirit beifl^iWflieJiy.'ligiktv theialUpervadU 
iqg?,,t,hp, - i»w4 the twi'ittdcrlof.sfJ.’bodies,/requires 

p^y^pir.it,, m mwted.tp[material! t^iiigS, then 

[.UQti rejaJtlyjbytiapparpntliv]. it;is cdphhle of. destruction] 
when ip a ^^i]pit isunsp«rri^le,» If,jt«difl»«d 
t.l) rough; t h e. whtdo/S.YP t«yp, why rthpn [SM»< *ot ; th e i/b ingfc » f 
a'M.ifnes ,apd of ,all ( |plfoepf aJwayA./niariifQstift i.Theywa 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is united to 


the operaticwis.nf fche understanding 1 Phllbsopfiers tdain- 
taifl, thattbe dppebi'aricie i»f thliitfd* 1 $ their image reflected 
upon spirit. When the ppp^tjops of,q#4erMapd*ug 
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arupoit fleflepted, spirit is considered as unconnected, im- 
muiteblft,i, .eypr-Uying, all-diffused, and eternal. : All 
desire v&c^axise in the understanding, and not in the 
Spiral, for, desire and the operations of the. understanding 
have hot one receptacle. All things within us subject’to 
alteration, .exist in the understanding;: therefore all 
spirits, ljke;all vacuums, are equally immutable, always 
pure,; always identified with the understanding, always 
fr ( ce,:ijn t uHXed, light, self-displayed, without dependence, 
apd sbfop in every, thing. An opponent here says, We are 
tbep,fo short, to understand, that all spirits, like thaw- 
cupm, any one; for that it is in the understanding only 
that,tl\e,contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist.. This ob¬ 
jection iwMl not stand, for in one spirit there are these cop* 
trqrieties, thp reception of the fruit of actions, and the ah- 

a 

sqnqe of this .reception; for when spirit receives the ope¬ 
rations^ the. understanding,, it is many, and when distinct 

.tWpe operations, it is one ; the vedii and smrilees 
teachiuvihut K P ir it *8 °ne when we apply tq it diaorimi- 
natillgr..wisdomj and many when united tomatler. 
Spirit,.receives, pleasure, Sec. as. a wuU the shadow; hut 
t^qt ,which enjoy ^ pr suffers is the understanding: still a 
djfltjpcpon.is formed hy, the,appearance or uon-appoaraoco 

suffering,ip spirits, similar to that which 

appears ,ja .pillari eff chrystal on wbjeh the shadows 


<4) dpr.k;,oy, ! r^d, bodies Jiave fallen; but the similitude 
dfa^h^rPfPfldfi* 8 inadmissible, because things having, dif- 

I 

ff’ff nt iMTPPhtfb* foote no impression. on air .—Evd Qf 



now apeah iUf spirit* end- of that 
,'RhwJ? -WPRt, 9P»Wt». aw? en^rge uppa the anajities of the 
#bll tlm,faM)h? pf itbe other, tjhat thp distinction he? 
tftvpfwithfiffljinay he' wMe clear,, .This cloud? like world, 

L 2 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo- 
ntts, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro¬ 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goon us in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup¬ 
porter of the three-goonit-ciianged [world], is the instru¬ 
mental cause of the universe. As w iter, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to bo its supporter. 
llrQmhn, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ¬ 
ed by the synonym Pfirdmart’hil-silt [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking'l 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Piirtlm- 
urt’hu-sflt, because he exists for himself, and is complcat 
in himself. He is called silt [the existent] because he 
exists of himself, and accomplishes all by himself. Na¬ 
ture in all its changes is like the fluctuating waves, and 
is called QsQt [non-entity] through its constant change 
from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under- 
gonea change, is called in thesmritees viistoo (substance); 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some¬ 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some¬ 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is flsBt], because something else is re¬ 
quired to give it existence. That which is real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[stiU, as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
we may say] this world is sQt [substance] and ttsttt [un¬ 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good. 
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is a real mistake. This world is [compared to] a tree ; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is permanent, is intellect, which is unchangeable; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial. So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, becau>e, compared with 
BrfimhQ, it is unstable. 

Thu9 have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [sut] ; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogti-Vashisht’hu; 
I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, 

M 

when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. .At the time of birth, 
death is a non-entity ; and at the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it does. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi¬ 
sible world : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken for 
I'ilver ; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. There is one omni¬ 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif¬ 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi¬ 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex¬ 
tended in hitn like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 

l 3 
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the mind of the self-existent BriimhQ; therefore the 
world appears to be full of mind. Those of impure 
mind, who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
the [rightj way, esteem this unsubstantial world as 
substantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold may 
have an idea of a [gold] ring, but has no conception ol 
the value of the gold of which it is composed, so an igno¬ 
rant person sees in the world only cities, mountains, ele¬ 
phants, and other splendid objects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogif-Vashisht’hii, the absolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from 
name and form, in which this world will be absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illusion, and by 
others atoms. This world, in the midst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a profound sleep at night, resembles a 
water-lily imprinted on the heart of a stone. The uni¬ 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-spreading tree 
of nature, is made visible by Brfimhii. Thus has been 
decided the different natures of entity and non-entity.— 
End of the ffth section. 

Section 6.—Having shewn the nature of spirit as dis¬ 
tinguished from other things, I now proceed to speak of 
its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera¬ 
tions ofthe understanding. Mdhfit poorooshtt [intellect] 
is called ifnoobhootee, chitee, bodhd, vedilna, viz. sen¬ 
timent, conception, understanding, an > ratiocination. 
Other things are called by the names v£dyD,' jurd, T tumd, z 
ugnanu,* prddhanu, b &c. Knowledge, when connected 
with the object of knowledge, is esteemed the manifester, 

r - The object of knowledge. r Brute matter. * Darkness. 

* False ideas. b Chief. 
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in the same manner as light, by its union with the object 
it displays, is called the manifester. Connection with the 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediately, in 
unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the un¬ 
derstanding, but ns the body on the glass. Spirit, though 
it is diffused, on account of its uuconnectedness with the 
faculties and with material things, does not look at the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
its want of union to the faculties, and of operation upon 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during its free¬ 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without form, 
identified with light, and air-formed. The operations of 
the understanding have form and bounds ; like a lamp, 
they are visible; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment; they are inanimate, for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the objects of the perception of another [the 
soul]. The manifesting power of the operations of the 
understanding is its capacity of resembling the thing- 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that which displays them, so 
the understanding, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the understanding that 
other things arc perceived. Home one objects, If we ac¬ 
knowledge two powers of perception, one residing in 
spirit, and the other in the understanding, we admit more 
than is necessary for the effect. Spirit sees things through 
the understanding: that is, the understanding assumes 
the forms of these things, and their shadow is reflected 
upon spirit: the understanding, &c. cannot perceive [ob¬ 
jects]. In this manner the distinction is made clear be- 
‘ween the operations of the understanding and spirit; and 

i. 4 
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from [the examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be¬ 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es¬ 
tablished. By the union between spirit and the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake is made, that they 
are both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for lire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the noiyayikils 
have been bewildered, and which a person of small under¬ 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus¬ 
trated by the sunkhyu. The ignorant Bouddhhs, through 
not discriminating between the operations of the under¬ 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the vddu, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis¬ 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope¬ 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is not impossible to good philoso¬ 
pher;: a duck can separate milk from water. This ca¬ 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God ; but abstract ideas of God, none pos¬ 
sess ; to obtain these, discrimination is required. Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
separated from spirit. As lire on the hearth, though it 
cannot be distinguished from coals, on account of their 
union, yet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum¬ 
ing quality. VVe learn from the vedu, that the distinction 
between the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and spirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wise men affirm, that everything is.distinct from 
that which makes it visible: jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which, makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there¬ 
fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be. distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, Bpirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedfi, &c. though the body and facul¬ 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif¬ 

ferent from spirit appear in the spirit; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake; but in wak¬ 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im¬ 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak¬ 
ing hours, all m^erial objects, as delineated on spirit, ap¬ 
pear of the same form; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the,operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in' our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when awake. As a person dreaming, sees 
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every thing in spirit, so in his waking hours [notwith- 
■standing the omnipresence of spirit, through the individu- 
ation of his ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place' [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which ^e 
form, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. The 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is cal¬ 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but the want of 
this covering is called the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternai and unchangeable, perceives the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under¬ 
standing, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefore 
the ignorant in vain perform religious austerities, for spi¬ 
rit undergoes neither decay nor destruction. The igno¬ 
rant believe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the suffering of pain ; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious 
austerities tor shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated under¬ 
standing, will never obtain emancipation, Juit will continue 
miserable in this world and in the world tocome. Through 
the want of discriminating between the understanding and 
spirit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuality of 
souls, but this is false, for all souls have the same vitality. 
The understanding, having despised and thrown the 
weight of government upon its husband, spirit, which bas 
no qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. But the 
purified understanding, recognizing tier lord [spirit] in 
his true character, is here filled with joy, and at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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cognizing her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, he is not 
governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he endures not pain, he 
is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him no more pain.— 
End of the sixth section. 

Section 7.— Having thus pointed out the distinction be* 
tween pure spirit and the understanding, the author next 
proceeds to describe the happiness of spirit.- The smri- 
tees declare, that-pain is [or, arises from] the expectation 
of pleasure from the objects of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain. We have chosen this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient one, because it is 
more forcible; and we must be allowed to do this in a, 
work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter],'other* 
wise an objection would lie against every work which de* 
fines logical terms. The word happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for tbe sake of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figure- 
tively used to represent omnipresence; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences of the vedu, Spirit is neither joyful 
nor joyleBs. It is clear, that the negations of the vddu 
[spirit is not this, is not that, &c.] are of more force than 
instructions [relative to ceremonies] ; for these instruc¬ 
tions cannot procure for the worshipper that which he 
needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teach¬ 
es us, that spirit, as lord, partakes of the happiness of 
which the understanding is the author: as he, not desti¬ 
tute of wealth, is wealthy, or the master of wealth. 
By this sentence of the vedil, Spirit is more lovely 
than any thing; the beauty of spirit is intended to 
be set above happiness: therefore it is improper to 
call spirit the blissful. From the following verse 
of the vedantii, Happiness, &c. belong to matter, it ap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the vedantG. The nature of spirit, as destitute 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the BrOnihG-MeemangaO : we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love: the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit, which never 
regards spirit as. nonexistent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the 
most beloved object; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature) 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
■ays “ 1 am” [1 exist] ; he does not say “ I am—happi¬ 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]]. 
^Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is loVely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. 
For want of discrimination, when affection is placed else¬ 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but loye to 
spirit is constant; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en¬ 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap¬ 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap¬ 
piness when any thing pleasant is presented to the sight; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit¬ 
ing cause to love is always spirit—spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the vedu perpetually repeats when it pro¬ 
poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can 
be represented by no similitude, is enjoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily s.tate. The hap- 
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piness enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: 
this is not controverted by the y ogee ; but miserable men, 
unconscious of this, and anxious afler outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they arc obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit .—End of the seventh 
section. 

Section 8.—The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedu and sinritees, that it is eternal, in¬ 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is [or tends to] misery]. Discrimina¬ 
tion discovers the excellencies of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the other, and destroys the latter. Those op¬ 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &o. are both in the same place, the under¬ 
standing. Mtthdt [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, and their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit i9 prov¬ 
ed to be mere gnanu [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qualities, aiid immutable. Gnanu [spirit] is spo¬ 
ken of as immutable when [in the body] it is firm as the 
peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
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thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desire is 
produced in the understanding by its connection with the 
objects of sense. The union [stimbttndee] which takes 
place in the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a 
thing, is called sQngu [association], and ilnjdnii [paint] : 
therefore the great sages, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotus, untouched by earth and water, have 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unnssociatcd, and 
unaffected. In Spirit, the sea of boundless power, the 
three goonils are driven about, for the purposes of crea¬ 
tion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni¬ 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. Inanimate things are excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and the destroyer of all. The bodily or¬ 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them to the chief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all 
these articles of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords of the body, the under¬ 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one lias no lord 
to whom he owes obedience. Therefore this is the limit of 
our conceptions of God—he is the light of all, the lord 
of all. The glory [happiness] of others [the creatures], 
obtained with much pain, is transitory : that of passive 
spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit is 
power, and hence, by illusion, and by its dancing near the 
great mass of inanimate matter, it receives birth and absorp¬ 
tion with the utmost ease. The yogee, viewing the glory 
of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and li ce from 
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alloy, values the glory of [the god] Brfimha no higher 
than a blade of grass. The atma [enjoyer] of out¬ 
ward things is the body; the organs are the atma [en¬ 
joyer] of the body; the atma of every thing, even of 
the organs, is the understanding; and the atma of the 
understanding is space-like spirit. The space-like spirit 
is called P&rfim-atma [the most excellent spirit] because 
beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the animal 
soul, when it is connected with the operations of the un¬ 
derstanding, but, according to the smritees, spirit, as dis¬ 
tinct from these operations, is called Purttm-utma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be that pervades any thing, 
that is its BrfimhQ; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its Brtimhii. Theists, i. e. 
the sankhyus, affirm, that gnanu is God; others believe 
that the Great Spirit is God, but nobody affirms that ina¬ 
nimate matter is God. The everliving, who is the su¬ 
preme, and who pervades all things, is BrQmhii; for no 
cause is known from which it can be ascertained that he 
lias any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni¬ 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and is called 
chit-ghiinu [the total of sensation] ; vignanu-ghunit [the 
total of wisdom], atinu-ghtinu [the total of spirit]. Pfi- 
rfim-atma does not depend on another for manifestation, 
he is known only to himself; therefore he is called his 
own manifester: every thing else is destitute of this pro¬ 
perty. Enjoyment [bhogfi] does not belong to the im¬ 
mutable spirit, but to the understanding. The pleasures 
of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by the 
operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes 
pleasure in a secondary manner. Spirit, without assist¬ 
ance, sees the operations of the understanding, and is 
therefore called the testifier for the understanding; and 
because it sees in itself every thing free from change, it is 
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called the universal testifier. The manifestations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images 
of things only for a time. We mention spirit in the cha¬ 
racter of a testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshil] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, 
hut, when he approaches to seize the moon, he then be¬ 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit,'it becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under¬ 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu¬ 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first accuses spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the same kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [dehfl], it is called dehee: as it enlightens 
the pooree [the body], it is called the pooroos, male; as 
it is alone, it is called udwiteeyu, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], kcvulu. Nothing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called uuavritu [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme,Jit is called atma. It knows bodies [kshetril], 
therefore it is called kshetriignu, or that which knows the 
body.. It is called htingsii [a duck], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
about the p^tal-formed nympbaea of the understanding. 
By the letter n breath goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
e nters again: on account of this ingress and egress of the 
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animal soiil, spirit is called [a duck]. In the moun¬ 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart: in this cave 
[goohft] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with his 
consort the understanding; and hence he is called gooha- 
sbtiytt, [he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called may in: 
for by its proximity to the three-goontt-formed maya [that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap¬ 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di¬ 
visions of spirit; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishkalfl [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty: spirit is the unassisted testi¬ 
fier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spi¬ 
rit by the sign I. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, the all-wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male: strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the unity of spirit, refers to its ge¬ 
nius ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con¬ 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; 
being vital, it is always free; and being destitute of sor¬ 
row, it i9 called poorooShQ [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties, of spi¬ 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re¬ 
flected on by yogees, produces liberation .—End of the 
eighth section. 


Section 9 .—Having thus, by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its further manifestation. 1 now briefly 
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relate tlje method of celebrating rajiS-yog0. e He who is 
not able to perform the jrajfi-yogti, may attend to that 
called hfit’htt-yogil. d According to the YogO-Vashftht’hG- 
RamayQnfi, the account of this ceremony was communi¬ 
cated by Bhoosoondii' to the sage Vttshisht’hil. In the 
celebration of the rajfi-yogfi, the exercise of the under¬ 
standing is required. In the hfit’hfi-yogfi, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in 
sitting, are the two principal things required; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The vddti and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the senses : the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, roust fix his attention on these er¬ 
rors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up info a wilderness, a crop of knowledge and re¬ 
ligious merit can never grow; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in the objects of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books,, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A .wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brfimha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ; among the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three goonQs: and being constantly terrified with the 
fear of transmigration, even they seek for liberation. 
This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. 

c The excellent or kingly yoga. * The common yoga. 

* Thii (age is said to have been the offspring of the goose which carries 
Brfimha, by the crow on which Yfimfi rides. 
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“ May this be mine u May I not be thisthe mind, 
constantly subject to such wishes, is always in misery; 
this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insen¬ 
sibility] is alone [a state of] happiness. Knowledge of 
the objects of the senses, is misery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain: there is no need of further 
enlargement. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
that which is truly substantial, having tried the objects 
of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in infancy appeared to be a' 
charming object. In order to diminish the endless errors 
connected with [a view of] the objects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can never say respecting spirit, “ This 
is spiritbut to the yogiie spirit manifests itself, when, 
with an unwavering mind, he thus meditates, “ I am that 
which manifests the operations of the understanding, I am 
the eye-witness of the understanding, I am different from 
the understanding, I am the all-pervading, I am the un¬ 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spirit the vacuum 
in the jar; they are [in their union] subtile and destructi¬ 
ble. In reality, spirit is that which manifests the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding; it is unchangeable, unasso¬ 
ciated, and undecayable. All within the mind is called 
the operations of the understanding. Spirit is distinct 
from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them with¬ 
out a medium. [Addressing himself to a Bouddhfl, he 
says] In attributing the manifestation of an operation of 
the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the 
continual operation of effects, you assert more than is 
true, and therefore the above-mentioned idea [that spirit 
w ithout a medium sees the operations of the understand- 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, infatuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, sleep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irrciigion : in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says I am sick, I am happy, &c]. I [spirit] am all-per¬ 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon¬ 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. Not being different 
in nature, I am every living creature, from Brfimha, Vish* 
noo, Mttheshwtlrti, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va¬ 
cuum, we are life; therefore we are taught in the vldfi to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
I. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. The vldii says, that in this 
manner the sankhyii yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascendB to his own hea¬ 
ven. Mfinoo calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, 

let a person collect around him living animals, assure them 

■ 

of safety, and honour them with bis own food, and thus 
think on spirit. The yogee, who views all on an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed by Brfimha. 
Vishnoo, Shivfi,&c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
equality. How can desire exist in the mind of him, whc 
in production and dissolution, in all states and times, see» 
every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other principa. 
deities who possess great glory, do not enjoy more than J 

1 Agreeably to this doctriue, tome mendicant* may be teen making a com 
Melon of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate} is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater than himself) 
he labours to become his equal; but I see no one greater 
than myself; nor do 1 consider myself as less than others* 
that I should, through tear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brumha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The v6dG says, that 
from men’s [false] conceptions of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c. 
appear in the one vacuum-formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug¬ 
gler who personifies a number of animals by clothing him¬ 
self with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, em¬ 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings the under¬ 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura¬ 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations of the 
understanding; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skies 
as seen through different apertures in ajar, &c. “ There¬ 
fore, attend ! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc¬ 
tions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From BrOm- 
ha, Kesha, Hfiree, and Indrtt, down to the minutest liv¬ 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middling, evil, aris¬ 
ing from illusion, are false. When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out of the three goontts, 
we apply to it these comparisons, good, middling and 
evil. He, to whom I am is applied, is spirit, imperish¬ 
able, ever-living; the same in the body as in other places; 
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with this single difference, that be is perceived within, but 
net without. Thu9 the personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or free, arises from different states of life, as go¬ 
vernor and subject, but not from spirit. There is no distinc¬ 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery; but the wife of the 
ignorant, that is, the understanding, is unbeloved and un¬ 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under¬ 
standing fallr. on me as on a mirror, the fault, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband fuultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, l am al¬ 
ways the same, whether I enjoy or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not another. Whether clothed or un¬ 
clothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the faults of things 
made visible are in the sun. The understanding is sub¬ 
ject to misery, but when it meditates on one [spirit], 
it becomes released from the bonds of misery; but neither 
confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. 
When the miseries of the understanding are reflected on 
the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in chains, and subject to sensations; but 
this appears to be false as soon as the mirror, spirit, is 
inspected. The testifier [spirit] is not subject to the 
three states, wakefulness, repose, and profound sleep. I 
{he sun-like spirit, am perfect; I neither rise nor set. As 
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the face in a glass,, so the universe, through the under¬ 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound sleep, though I am all-pervading, [because the 
understanding withholds its operations] I am seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni¬ 
verse] which appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merely a shadow connected with the operations of the un¬ 
derstanding. 1 am only the mirror holding a reflected 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air; yet this implies no fault in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the. understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not concern me. All is in me as in space; 
and I like space, am every where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am I every where; for as nothing adheres to 
space, neither does any thing adhere to me. The great 
sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me: 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one possesses any thing; the world resembles 
a lodging-house: there is no union betwixt it and the oc¬ 
cupier. There is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more subtile than the smallest atom ; in him 
there is neither universe, nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of which the understanding is full, appear, one 
after another, as reflected images in the vast mirror of 
universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, evident in 
some places and exceedingly confined in others, so is it 
with spirit, whether clothed with the understanding, or 
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confined by gross matter. The universe is full of space- 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operations become visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visible. As the cjouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do 1 [spirit] see 
the evil-dream-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 

being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 

\ 

sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi¬ 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob¬ 
jects will again secularize the organs. A wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetually-rising enemies [the or¬ 
gans], as Indrii did the mountains .—End of the ninth 
section. 

Section 10.—I shall now clearly point out the proper¬ 
ties of the man who obtains liberation in this life, and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. The self-conceited but ig¬ 
norant may have heard something of spirit, and may have 
reflected upon it; but, in consequence of ignorance, they 
misunderstand what they have heard and reflected upon, 
and hence choose an ignorant teacher. The Yogtl-bhash- 
yft says, that neither greatness nog the knowledge of 
. futurity, &c. are essential signs of knowledge, but that 
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renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koiviil- 
yttj. That which is written in the v6dfl and smritees 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating 
wisdom, I have extracted, to strengthen the faith of the 
yogee. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden¬ 
tified as spirit, what is infatuation ?—what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. He is libe¬ 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. "He is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob¬ 
jects], and the operations of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether he be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and that flame should be made to de¬ 
scend, still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation. Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful forms [of nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogee. A woman whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours; so a wise man, having 
found the excellent and pure Brfirnhti, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. The yogee who, 
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however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same, who is entire spirit, and is always look¬ 
in'" inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness undisturbed as a luke in a mountain, who though 
he may have cause for the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in works of merit or 
demerit; nor in any thing besides—this man resembles a 
king. He who in the body has obtained emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no sfiastrds, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit; he leaves the net of secular affairs as the lion his 
toils; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns ; he has renounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glo¬ 
rious as the autumnal sky; he flatters none; he honours 
none; he is not worshipped ; he worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs [of his 
country] or not, this is his.character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distinguished by no outward 
characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, 
the world ; and in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatua¬ 
tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth state [spirit], having crossed 
the sea of this world, has no occasion for the delusions 
promised in the v6d8 and smritees upon the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die at a holy place, or in 
the house of a chflndalii, he was delivered from impurity 
the very hour he obtained divine knowledge. Emancipa¬ 
tion is npt in the air, is not in the world of the hydras, 
nor On earth; the extinction of every desire is emancipa¬ 
tion. When the yogee renounces the body, he renounces 
embodied emancipation, and enters into unembodied li- 
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berty, and remains like the unruffled wind, or the mirror 
when it receives not the images of mountains, &c. but is 
a simple mirror, bearing its own form. When spirit does 
not look upon [is not united to] those visible objects 
which are connected with mine and thine, it [like the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that spirit is 
clothed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginning, without continuance, without support, immu¬ 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.* These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Vignanii-bhikshookii.—• 
Thus ends the Sankhyu~Saru. 


SECT. XVII .—Of the Vedantu Durshunu. 

This system of philosophy is attributed to V6dfi-Vyastf, 
who is said to have derived it from the discourse addres¬ 
sed by Krishnu to Urjoonu, found in the Bhdgiivttt-Gceta, 
a part of the Bheeshmd chapter of the MfthabharQttt. 
The sentences formed in the Vedantii-soStrfis are com¬ 
prized in five hundred and ninety-eight verses, which are 
divided Into four parts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that -the whole contents of the v£dft refer to the divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects; the third part is a discourse on devotion, and 
in the fourth he enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine 

nature. The system taught by this sect will be found in the 

_ • 

succeeding translation of the Vldantd-sarfi. Th'e dttn- 
deesand respectable siinyasees, and a few individuals in 
a secular state, profess the principles of this philosophy; 

■ * Protagoras said, “ Touching the deity, we hare nothing at all to say, 
either that it is, or that it is not." . 
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of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
be vddantees. 

SECT. XVIII .—Treatises still extant belonging to this 

School of Philosophy. 

Vcdantfl-sSotrfl, the sentences of Vedd-vyasd. 
Vedantd-sootrd-mookta-vdlee, an abridgement of the 
sootrfis. 

Vyasd-sootriVvrittee, the meaning of the sentences of 
Vyasd. 

Vedantd-s5otrd-teeka, a comment, by Bhdvd-devd. 
Vedantd-sootrd-vyakhya, another comment, by Brdinhti- 
vidya-bhdrunu. 

Shareerdkd-sootrd-sarart'hd-cliundrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the Vedantd. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyd, a comment, by Shdnkurd-achurytt. 
Shareerftkd-bhashytt-vivdrdnfl, an account of the last 
work. 

Sdnkshlpft-Rhareerdkd'bhashyfi, the essence of the Sha- 
reerdkd-bhashyd. 

Shareerdku-nibdndu, an explanation of a comment on the 
Shareerdkd-sootrds. 

Shareerdkd-bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment. 
Brtliuhd-sootrd-vrittee, an explanation of the V4dantd> 
sootrds. 

Vedantd-Brtimhd-sodtrflbhashyii, a comment on the 
Brdrahd-sootrds. 

A comment on ditto, 
ildwoitd-siddhd, on the unity of God. 
fjdwoitararitfi, a similar work, 
fcdwoitfl-rfitnti-ldkshdnfl, ditto. 

Odwoitd-mdkdrdndd, ditto. 

(jdwoitd-ddpika, ditto. 
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l/dwoitd-koustoobhd, on the divine unity. 
Udwoitd-siddhee-vyakhya, ditto, 
tfdwoitd-chdndrika, ditto. 
l5dwoitti-viv6kti, ditto. 

V6dantd-Bard-mo5ifi, the essence of the V 6dantd-sard. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Pflnchdddshee-siltcekil, a work on the doctrines of the 
Vedantd. 

Bhamdtee-kdlpd-tdroo-sdteekd, explanation of a com¬ 
ment. 

PrfitydkBhd-chintamfinee-sttteekd, on separate souls. 
Natdkd-deepd, a work by Vidyarttnyd. 
Shikshya-pttnchfikd, rules for a student. 
Bhootd-pttnchfikfi-meemangsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

Pdnchd-koshd-viv6kd, on the five receptacles of spirit. 
Chitrd*deepd, on the various appearances of spirit as 
united to matter. 

Triptee-deepfl, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootdst’hd-deepd, on the unchangeable Brdmhfl. 
Dhyand-deepd, on divine meditation. 

Yogandndd, on yogQ, or abstraction. 

Atmandndd, on the joy connected with liberation. 
Brdmhandndd, the state of a perfect yogee. 

Yidyandndd, on divine wisdom. 

Vishdyandndd, on seeing Brdmhd in every thing. 
HdstamQidkd'bhashyd, verses on divine wisdom, by Shdn- 
kdrd-acharyd. 

Brdmhd-vidya-bhdrdnd, a work on spirit. 

V6dantd-deepd, the light of t .e Vedantd. 
'Oopddlshd-sootrd, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

Siddbantd-vindoo-sdteekd, a short answer to objections. 
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Jeevd-mooktee, the emancipation of the soul while in the 
body. 

Jee vd-mit’hyanoomand, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

Jeevd-vyapakfi-tattwd, on the all-pervading spirit. 

Y6dantu-p0ribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines 
of the Vedantd. 

Ttittwd-chdndrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tdttwodyotd, a similar work. 

Tdttwd-pr ddeepika-ndy dnd-modincc, ditto. 

Tfittwanoosdndhanfi-moold-sfitecka, on the knowledge of 
Brdmhd. 

Tdttwu-prudeepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tdttwodyotd-vivdrdnd, a similar work. 

Tdttwanoosundhanu-moolu-tecka, a comment on the text 

g 

of the Unoosundhand. 

Tfittwd-vivekd-moolfi-sutteekfi, the text of the Tdttwd- 
viv6kd, with a commentary. 

Maddhd-mookhd-bhdngd-vakhya, a work by Madhdvd. 

Noishkdrmd-siddhee, against works of merit. 

YedantQ-siddhantu-mooktee-munjdree-sutcekd, the es¬ 
sence of the Vedanta, with a commentary. 

Sdydmbodhd, spirit made known by itself. 

y^dantd-6iddhantd-mookta-vdlee, an abridgement. 

Sdnyasee-vungsha-vdlee, a genealogy of wise men. 

tlbfidhootd-yogee : lukshfinfi, account of the yogu per¬ 
formed by dbddhootds. 

Udhyatmd-vidyopudeshu, a discourse on spirit. 

Pdrdmamritd, ditto. 

Priydsoodha, on Brdmhd, the ever-blessed. 

Chitsoodha, on Brdmhd as identified with wisdom. 

Atmu-bodhd prukdrdnd-bhashyd, a comment on the 
Atmd-bodhd. 
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Siddhantd-vindoo, a short abridgement. 
Yldantu-kdlpd-ldtika, the meaning of the Y&iantd. 
Swarajyd-siddhee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit. 
V6dantti-kfllpti-tdroo-teeka, a comment on the Kdlpd- 
tdroo. 

Pritydbhigna-rhiddyd, on the knowledge of Brdmhd. 
Vyakhya-soodha, an explanatory work. 
V6dantd-oogrd>bhashyd-sdteekdj the Oogrd-bhashyfi, 
with a commentary. 

Vivdkd-sindhoo-gooroo-shishwd-sumbadd, a discourse be¬ 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshd-ldkshmeevilasd. on liberation. 
Mokshd-saroddhard-sdtteekd, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmfi-prdkashd, on spirit. 

Kulpd-turoo-teeka-pdrimdld, a comment on the Kdlpd- 
tdroo. 

Oopddlshd-suhusree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhanttt-leshd-sdtteekd, a comment on the Siddhantd- 
l£shd. 

Ycdantu-samrajyd-siddhee, on liberation. 
Yedantd-pdribhasha-teeka-vribdt, a large comment on a 
vedantu work. 

Trishdtee-bhashyd, by Shdnkdrd-acharyd, a comment. 
Yedantd-siddhantd-vindoo-sdtteekd, the Vddantu-sid- 
dhantd, with a commentary. 

SECT. XIX .—Translation of the Vedantu-Saru* 

Vddd-vyasd obtained, by religious austerities, the dis¬ 
course which Krishnd held with Urjoond, and, for the 

k From vtdtt, and ante, the end .—Sari means essence, Snd therefore 
the title of this work imports, that it is the esseuce of the vddanta philo¬ 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the dan til: 
To bumble Kakootst’hii, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom: 
To point out, that the knowledge of Brffmhfi, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogils, which mankind at pre¬ 
sent are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit; since, so long as the 
desire of reward remaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. ShflnkGrti-acharyfi wrote 
a comment on the vldantB, and a disciple of Udwoita- 
nfindfi-p(irfiiuhfings&, a sBnyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the V6dantfl-Sarti. 

After this introduction, the author proceeds: The 
meaning of vldantfl is, the last part of the vedQ ; or the 
gnantt kandfi, which is also an oopffnishttd. 

He who, knowing the contents of the vddfi, and of the 
tlngfis, 1 is free from the desire of reward as the fruit of his 
actions; from the guilt of the murder of bramhtlns, cows, 
women, and children; from the crime of adultery; who 
performs the duties of the shastrfi and of his cast, cherish¬ 
ing his relations, &c.; who practises the ceremonies 
which follow the birth of a son, &c.; offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fasts; bestows alms; who con¬ 
tinues, according to the directions of the v£dfi, absorbed 
in meditation on BrBmhtt, and believes, that, seeing every 
thing proceeded from BrQmhfi, and that, at the destruction 
of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when broken, return to the clay from whence they were 
formed), all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that therefore Brfimhfi is every thing, is heir to the v6dfl. 

* Branches or members of the fldfl. 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of fruit, 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering sacrifices, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the posses¬ 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of BrQmhQ ; the 
inferior fruit is, the. destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods for a limited period. 11 The primary object of a 
person in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on Briimhfi ; the inferior fruit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods. lie who has ob¬ 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge of BrQmhd 
are: 1. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be¬ 
tween what is changeable and what is unchangeable ;— 
2. A distaste of all worldly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods ;— 3. An unruffled mind ; the sub¬ 
jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosity ; con¬ 
tempt of the w'orld ; the absence of whatever obstructs 
the know ledge of BrQmhQ, and unwavering faith in the 
vedQ ;—4. The desire of emancipation. 

Briimliii, the everlasting, the ever-living, is one; he 
is the first cause; but the world, which is his work, is 
finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is 
always the same, is the unchangeable BrQinhQ, and in 
this form there is none else. That which sometimes 
exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various 
shapes, is finite: in this definition is included all created 
objects. Devotedness to God is intended to exalt the 
character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent 

* Pythagoras taught, that when it [the soul], after suffering successive 
jurgations, is sufficiently purified, it is received among the godj.”— Enfield, 
lage 397 . 

N 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness, 
still, through their subjection to change, it terminates 
in real sorrow, for as affection produces pleasure, so 
separation produces pain ; but devotion secures.uninter¬ 
rupted happiness. On this account, divine sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and shadow, have 
■ought pleasure in God. Those learned men who de¬ 
clare that permanent happiness is to be enjoyed in the 
heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, that the 
happiness which is bestowed in this world as the frnit of 
labour iB inconstant; whatever is the fruit of actions, is 
not permanent, but changeable; therefore the wise, and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vedantfl philosophy; ob¬ 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
fixing the mind on that which is thus acquired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enabled to reject every other 
study, is called sdmil. Dumu is that by which the organ* 
and faculties are kept in subjection. If, however, Amidst 
the constant performance of sQmtl and dtfmii, the desire 
after gratification should by any means arise in the mind, 
then that by which this desire is crushed, is called 
oopilrtitee ; 1 and the renunciation of the world, by a 
sdnyasee who walks according to the vldtf, is called by 
the same name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
vedantfi before the time of ShtfokOrfi-acharyti, taught, 
that in seeking emancipation, it was improper to re- 


1 Di*£M«t. 
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nounce religious ceremonies, but that the desire of re¬ 
ward ought, to be forsaken ; that works should be per¬ 
formed to obtain divine wisdom, which, being acquired, 
would lead to emancipation; that works were not to be 
rejected, but practised without being considered as a 
bargain, for the performance of which a person should 
obtain such and such benefits; that therefore works, 
and the undivided desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended to; which is illustrated in the following com¬ 
parison : Two persons being on a journey, one of them 
loses his horses, and the other his carriage : the first is, 
in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can 
accomplish his journey on horseback, contemplates the 
fatigue with dissatisfaction. After remaining for some 
time in great suspense, they at length agree to unite 
what is left to each, and thus with ease accomplish their 
journey. The first, is he who depends on works, and 
the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it 
will be manifest, that to obtain emancipation, works and 
divine wisdom must be united. Formerly this was the 
doctrine of the vddantfi, but Shfinkfirff-acharyfi, in a 
comment on the Bhfigiiv&t-geeta, has, by many prooft, 
shewn, that this is an error; that works are wholly 
excluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every 
thing as BrQmhtt, procures liberation. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and 
dishonour, profit and loss, victory and defeat, dec. are 
termed dwfindfi. Indifference to all these changes is 
stiled titiksha. This indifference, together with a sub¬ 
dued mind, is called sdmadhee. Implicit belief in the 
words of a religious guide, and of the vddanti^ is term¬ 
ed shrttddba. This anxious wish, ‘ When shall I be 

delivered from this world, and obtain God ? ’ is called 

* 

n 2 
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nioomookshootwu. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vedd, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantd ; that is, he ta tidhi- 
karec .—Here ends the. jirst part of the Vedantu , called 
Udhikaree. 


The next part is called Vishdyu. throughout which 
this idea is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantu is comprised in this, that Brumkd and indivi- 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spirit (jeevd) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
Brdmhd. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades the universe, im¬ 
parting motion to all—are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so 
Brdmhd and individuated spirits are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and Brdmhd are one, is called tultwd- 
gnaud, or the knowledge of realities. 

Brdmhd, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one; this inanimate, di¬ 
versified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors 
are living persons; the dead cannot sustain this office; 
every species of matter is without life; that which is 
created cannot possess life. This comparison is drawn 
from secular concerns : and thus, according to the vedd, 
all life is the creator, orBrdmhd; the world is inani¬ 
mate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are 
inanimate; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit: in this manner, the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through (he presence of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He i6 the 
first cause; the ever-living; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastriis 
he is called Vishwatmii; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures. ,n This is the meaning of 
the whole of the vedanlii. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not two ; and the distinctions of 1, thou, he, are all 
artificial, existing only for present purpose-, and through 
pride (fividyil). Though a man should perform mil¬ 
lions of ceremonies, this fividyil can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brfimhfi- 
gnanfi." This fividyil is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation.—That 
jcfivii and Brumlifi arc one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the. vedanlu. 

l he third part is called sfimbfindhfi ; 0 anti teaches, 
thal the vedantfi contains the knowledge of Brfiinhfi, 
and that by the vedantfi the knowledge of Brfimhfi may 
be obtained. 


m “ Thales admitted the ancient doctrine concerning God, as the ani¬ 
mating principle or soul of the world.” Enfield, page 143. “The mind 
of man, according tr the stoics, is a spark of that divine lire winch is the 
soul of the world.” J hid, page 341. 

" Krishnu, iu the Bhugttvfit-gceta, thus describes the efficacy of the 
principle of abstraction : “ If one whose ways are ever so evil serve me 
alone, he is as respectable as the just man. Those even who may he of 
the womb of sin ; women; the tribes of voishyQ and shiiOdiu, shall go 
the supreme journey, if they take sanctuary with me.” 

° Union. 

N 3 
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The fourth part, called prfiyojiinfl, imports, that this 
part of the vddantfl was written to destroy completely 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the meaps of obtaining 
[re-union to] the ever-blessed Briimhti. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the necessity of trans¬ 
migrations, p with anger, envy, iust, wrath, sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. takes some dowers, 
fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the 
vedantfl, and has obtained the knowledge of spirit, and 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to exrite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads 
him to the knowledge of Briimhu. 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated: a person ob¬ 
serves a string on the ground, and imagines it to be a 
snake : bis fears are excited as much as though it were in 
reality a snake, and yet he is wholly under ti e power of 
error; so the hopes, fears, desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is under the influence of worldly at¬ 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance; 
and he is therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise, the e\erlasting, the blessed Brtinihfi, is unchange¬ 
able, and has no equal. All things past, present, and to 
come; of every class and description, whether in the 

’ The Pythagoreans taught, that “ the soul of man consists of two 
parts; the sensitive, produced from tlie first principles with the elements ; 
and the rational, a demon spruug from the divine soul of the world, 
and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former 
state, to remain there till it is sufficient!) purified to return to God. In the 
course of the transmigration to which human souls are liable, they may 
inhabit not only different human bodies, but the body of any animal or 
plant. All natuie is subject to the immutable and eternal Uw of necessity.** 
Enfield, page 406. 
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earth, or in the air, are Brfimhfi, who is the cause of all 
things, as well as the things themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter and the clay,'it will 
follow, that for.clay .(inanimate matter) he was beholden 
to another. 

The meaning of the word Brfimhfi is, the Ever Great. 
Molasses deposited in a quantity -of rice diffuse their 
sweetness through the whole: so Brfimhfi, by diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy; 
hence, in all the shastrfis he is called the Ever-Bles9ed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom¬ 
parable Brfimhfi—he is entity. That which is without 
wisdom and without life, is called fibfistoo [non-entity] 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wisdom, illusion is destroyed; nor 
can it be called non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an object of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot be described. This illusion re¬ 
sembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. This blindness cannot be called real, 
nor can it be unreal, for to these creatures it is'real, and 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong to the wise; but it constantly be¬ 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This illusion is identified with sfitwtt, rfljfi and 
tfimfi goon As : it is not merely the absence of wisdom ; but 
as being opposed to the true knowledge of Brfimhti, it 
called fignanfi. The whole mass of this illusion is one; 
individuated, it aRsumes different shapes; and in this re¬ 
spect resembles the trees in a forest, and single trees. 

Jf 4 
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The mass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 

I 

energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the same; but 
darkness forms its energy; not that darkness which arises 
from the absence of light, but that which surrounds a per¬ 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three goonfis, and in which the sfitwtt goonti prevails, ex¬ 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed BrQmhd, who is called, in the vedtt and all the 
shastrQs, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all; the accomplisher of all his desires, 
of all he appoints; he assumes the forms of his works ; 
and is known as the cause of all; he knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things: it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there¬ 
fore called the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuge 
in the aggregate of illusion ; therefore the aggregate of 
illusion is represented by a state of deep sleep. This il¬ 
lusion, in its individuated state, is pervaded by the three 
goon&6 in equal porportions; but in individual bodies, on 
account of the diminutiveness of the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the sfitwQ goond, and a greater manifesta- 
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tion of the other two goontts. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastr&s prfignfi. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when every earthly ob¬ 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prQgnfi, or sub¬ 
jection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that durtng 
profound repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for 
when the person awakes he says, “ Ihave been quite happy; 
1 was not conscious of any thingfrom these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex¬ 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; forbad he not previously tasted of happi 
ness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it not 
arise from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why should not the un¬ 
derstanding be employed on outward objects likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illu¬ 
sion [ttgnanb]; but the knowledge possessed in deep 
sleep is constant: the vldantii identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the care with 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjoyed in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, all the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that time 
can have no connection with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure tho vedantif identifies with the living spirit. This 
then is clear, that spirit is the fulness of constant joy and 
knowledge. In the time of profound sleep, all material ob¬ 
jects being thus buried in illusion, this illusion is called the 
co-existent energy of spirit; it is the producing cause ofcou- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses, 
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the fire organs, the five breaths, crude matter, and of all 

other material things; and hence the vldantfi speaks of 

• 

this energy as the material cause of all things It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or drawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu¬ 
sion is called the great prttltiyH, or destruction; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion in-'fehich individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body of 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding every individual tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, and a vacuum unconnect¬ 
ed with every thing, in which these vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastrds, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat¬ 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in this 
state it is called Eeshwfi, or the glorious ; when separate 
from these, it is called the excellent Brfimhu. 

Th is illusion’ possesses the power of concealing an 
object, and of deception : a small cloud darkening the 
sight of the person locking at the sun, appears to hide 
this immense luminary; so this illusion, possessing the 
energy of spirit, though confined within bounds, by 
covering the understanding, hides the boundless and un¬ 
associated living Briimhd from the sight of the person 
who desires to know him, as though it had covered BrQm- 
Im himself. This spirit, thus covered with illusion, be¬ 
comes engaged in various worldly anxieties, as 1 am hap- 
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py, I am miserable, I am sovereign, I am subject [to the 
fruits of actions] : this illusion operates in a person sub¬ 
ject to these anxieties as it does in the case of a person 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power of deception, after having 
thus covered spirit, assumes an endless variety of decep¬ 
tive forms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
when a cord, a cane, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusive appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusith, it holds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chief, it is 
called the primary cause of all things ; and when illusion 
is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is 
called the material^ause of all things : thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web : 
in presiding over it, he is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, he is the latter. The ever-blessed 
God is, in a similar manner, by himself and by his energy, 
both the original and the material cause of all things ; he 
is the potter and the clay. If we suppose another cause 
of things besides God, we make two causes. If it be ob¬ 
jected, that as the potter cannot work without clay, so God 
could not make the world without matter, and that there¬ 
fore he must have been indebted to another for his power 
to make the world, the vedantu maintains, that the one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and the 
material cause of all things. 

Supposing the three goontls to exist in a state of equi¬ 
librium in the illusive energy of spirit, still, when the 
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tttmQ goonil is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; from 
vacuum air; from air fire; from fire water; and from 
water the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards^'are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot move* in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the first, 
the everdiving : the second, the ever-living united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tumu gooi&u which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen¬ 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tumu goonil prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate¬ 
rial cause, the same goonQ prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub¬ 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and gross matter. 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which 
united form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds of breath. The organs 
of the five senses are the ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
nose. From the gQtwil goonil arose the ear; from the 
same in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the 
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eye; from the same in water, the tongue, and from the 
same in earth, 1 lie nose. From the sltwii goo ml in the 
five primary elements, arose mind, w hicli receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de¬ 
cisions ; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads a person to think, I am learned, I am 
rich, I am corpulent, 1 am thin, I am yellow, is called 
consciousness of self-existence, or pride. If in this man¬ 
ner, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re¬ 
flection must be considered as being united to the under¬ 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-existence, or pride, be¬ 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle 9 of spirit 
which is made up of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy¬ 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it is qua¬ 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu¬ 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that re¬ 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs arc the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
penis, and the anus: from the rujfi goonil in vacuum, 
arose words; from that quality in air, the hands; from 
the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 
the anus, and from the same in earth, the penis. The 

’ The words arc vignanu-inuyQ, fulness of knowledge^ and kosli&j a rib 
reptaele. 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel- 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main¬ 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here follow their names; which are said to be con" 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpu¬ 
lency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rujfi goonfi in each of the five primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely composed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the active 
principle, or rHjit goonu, is identified with actions. We 
call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knowledge ; the second is 
identified with action, because it is derived from thought; 
the last is identified with things, because the power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles .inited 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of 6iibtile bodies, as the idea of a fo¬ 
rest is formed when the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idea of a lake; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
necessarily lead us to individual substances. We compare 
the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile 
bodies to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a 
necklace. The ever-living who is united to the knowledge- 
possessing mind is called the creator; ami as lie possesses 
the chief power of action, he is termed breath [pranu]. 
When we are awake, the objects embraced by the sense* 
and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the 
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state of things with spirit in reference to its union with 
these three receptacles : in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, 
aa the thing created. In the subtile body formed for spi¬ 
rit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross mat¬ 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile- bo¬ 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit the 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingfl bodies], who is compared to the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated ling'll 
body], in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awake: this is also 
taught in the v6dB. Individuated spirit differs from col¬ 
lective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest; or as 
the vacuum which surrounds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in other words, it is a drop, or a lake. 
In this manner, from the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro¬ 
portions of five, arose the masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ether, sound is 
found; in air i9 found both soilnd and touch ; in fire, 
sound, touch', and form ; in water, sound, touch, form, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The 
qualities are partly natural and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, &c. 
There are four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in 
the womb, and those produced from eggs, from heat, and 
from the earth. 

r Gross matter is absorbed in this subtile or lingii body, and the liugtK bo¬ 
dy is absorbed in illusion. Does not this doctrine resemble that of some of 
the Greeks, that there is no such thing as real substance, that every thing 
called material is merely ideal ? 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwanttril, or, he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and virat, as he is held forth or displayed 
in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is 
called tinnfl-mtiyukoshfl [the receptacle raised by food 
oely], because it is named from its origin; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagfirQnO, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi¬ 
ble body is called vishwd, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles-before-men¬ 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshtt [a sheath or 

• • 

scabbardJ because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit. 


There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 
organs: through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There is 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Having thus explained the doctrine of spirit, and dis¬ 
played that which is mere illusion, I shall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre¬ 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce¬ 
rated spirit. The ignorant say, that a son is spirit; and 
that we are taught this in the vedb; for a father valuer) a 
son as himself; when he dies, he mourns as for himself, 
and in the happiness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbaktls maintain, as they also say, from the v£dQ, 
that this body, which owes its existence and all itschanges 
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to (bod, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa¬ 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, 'and 

• 

saves himself; and that when the father says, I am corpu¬ 
lent, or, I am no* ‘•oroulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never ipplies them to his son. Other athe¬ 
ists contend, from the vddQ, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama¬ 
tions, I am blind, I am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea¬ 
vour to prove, from the vedB, that from bodies spirit is 

0 

born, and called the animal soul; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions: 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty. 1 am hungry, 
8cc. * Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the v£dQ, urging tnat when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhfis affirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers ate capable of nothing; and it is the un¬ 
derstanding which says, 1 am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhaktiriis and the Tarkki- 
ktis say, quoting the v6dfi also, that beside the under¬ 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhfittfis af¬ 
firm, quoting the vedii, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate'and illusive-formed; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhtf, 
still acknowledging the .vddtt, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit ; because the vedfi teaches us, that before creation 

VOL. IV. 
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vacuum alone existed; that ai the time of absorption 
nothing remains; and when a person awakes after n 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, 1 was wholly unconscious of the existence of any 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit: 
though they pretend to argue from the v6dfi, from the 
union of spirit and matter* and from inference, yet they 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con¬ 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the v£dfi, as well as with the two 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vddantfi says, 
True, the vedfi contains all these opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies r it is not there¬ 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan¬ 
ized* and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to bn identified with the vignanfi- 
muyfi-koshfi. It is a living principle, and therefore it can¬ 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore must not be identified 
with vacuum. From hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedfi, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, are indebted to the animating prin¬ 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of whose meditations is, 
1 am Brfimhfi, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the vedantti, that as 
spirit is the principle which animates a son, See.; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion ; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge; 
is always free or unconnected with the nabits of material 
things ; is eternal and uncreated ; and is the all-perva¬ 
ding—it is called atmu. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Brtlmhu is real entity; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Briimhii: in the idea 
that it is something different from Briimhfi, lies the mis¬ 
take. 

From the fire primary elements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fourteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three goonfis. From the perfect 
Brttmhit, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te¬ 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to theyogeS, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on-spirit: “lam everlasting, perfect, per¬ 
fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy¬ 
ful, the undivided, and the one Brttmhil.” r 'ay and night 
thus meditating, the yogee at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 
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The next stage of the yogee is that in which he re* 
uounces all assistance from the understanding, and re¬ 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis¬ 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Brdm¬ 
hd, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedd, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 
Brdmhd. 

The understanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance; after which they become mani¬ 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco¬ 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Brdmhd, ought to 
attend to the following duties: 1. Hearing; 2. Medita¬ 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first i6 to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedd explained, all which centre in the one Brfim- 
hil. In this exercise, the student must attend to the fol¬ 
lowing things; 1. oopflkrdmil, or the beginning of the 
vedantd ; 2. oopdsungharu, or the close of the vedantu ; 
3. dbhyasfl, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantd ; 4. dpoorbbttta, or, gaining from the vedantd 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brdmhd ; 3. phdld, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan¬ 
td ; G. drt’hd-v<§dd, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedantd ; oopflpdttee, 
or the certifying absolutely what is Brdmhugnand.-—The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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on the one Brttmltd, agreeably to the rules laid down in 
the vldantti and other writings.—His third duty is, unin¬ 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brflmhii, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedantd.—The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Brdmhtt, who is wisdom in the abstract: at first, bis ideas 

will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 

_ • 

Briimhii as distinctjust as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is' composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of ijhe thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Briimhii, the operations of the under¬ 
standing being all concentrated in ,God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Briiinhii, are in 
possession of or practise the eight following things, viz. 
1. Ytirati, i. e. inoffensiveness, truth, honesty, the forsa¬ 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice; 2. Nihiimil, i. e. purity relative to 
the use of water after defilement ; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vedOs, and what is called the worship of the miqd; 3. 
Asttnff, or the posture of sitting during yogtt ; 4. Prana- 
yamfl, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations; 5. Prityahartt, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; 6. Dhardna, or preserving in the mind the know¬ 
ledge of Brflmhii ; 7. Dhyand, meditation; 8. Sdmadhee, 
to which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart; at¬ 
tachment to any thing except the one Brdmhfi; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogee is deli- 

o 3 
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vered from these four enemies, he resembles the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Brfimhfi. 

He who is distinguished b.y liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described: he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Brfimhfi, by which know¬ 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Brfimhfi. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Brfimhfi is manifested; and by this manifestation, illu¬ 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation on Brfimhfi, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bones, ordure and urine; to organs which are 

i 

blind, palsied, and full of incapacity; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
habits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he does not view these things as realities. A per¬ 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with¬ 
out being deceived by them. The yogce, after being 
liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but with¬ 
out desire j so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil, desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments: so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser¬ 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali¬ 
ment come in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may. Brilmhfi alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily stale 
having been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogee is absorbed in the excellent Brdmhd ; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be¬ 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Brdmhd himself. This is recorded in the vedd. 
Thus ends the Vedantu-Saru. 

SECT. XX.— Of the Palunjulu Durshunu. 

This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the sdtwd }oogd, by the sage Pdtttnjd- 
lee, who wrote the sootrds known by his name, which 'are 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight lines, or sen¬ 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Undntd. The sage Vedd-vyasd wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of which Vachdspdtee-mishru has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pdnchd-shikhd, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhoju-devd, king 
of Dhard, a brief comment, on the sentences of Pdtrtnjd- 
lee. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Rajd-mri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXI.— The Doctrines of the Palunjulu Philo - 

sophy. 

Trauslated from a Comment on the original Patunjtiltt, by Bfcojii*d£vii, 


The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter¬ 
nal meditations, is called yogd. When the mind is thus 

• 

confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secularity. In the first case, the 

o 4 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow; in the latter, there am 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur¬ 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup¬ 
tuousness, may be prevented by -fixing God in the mind, 
find by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realising the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the v£dB, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogti, 
of which there are two kinds, attmprttgnattt and fistlm? 
prfignatfi.* 

0 

StimprQgnatii is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter assumes twenty-four forms 
spirit is one, (poorooshu)." Sdmprtignattt is of four 
kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 

* The first word intimates, that the yogCC has obtained the knowledge oi 
th# deity ;^aud the second, that the yogti is lost In the divine manifestation. 

* See page 130, ■ The masculine power. 
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to God.—*-2.' Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
—3. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
stttwfi gpontt prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, sp that 
the distinction between matter and spirit is no longer re¬ 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen; in which state, the yo¬ 
gee is named videhfi, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se¬ 
cular or bodily state.—4. Meditation till the yogee be- 

• 

comes so lac delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
shadow in his minda and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter- 1 

At length the yogee attains what is called dsdmprQg* 
aatd, in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
spirit alone become manifest. 

0 

Having described yogd, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called viddhii and absorption in matter, after trans¬ 
migration finds himself in the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

* Perhaps the meaning of PtttOhjtklee is not here fully expressed, but he 
is to be understood as saying, that the thoughts of the person are lost and 
absorbed In that which he cannot fhthom; or the mind is in the state Into 
which it la driven at the diatolutioa of the body, when it take* refuge in the 
uncreated energy, or the uncreated Impressions, or line* of fate, which artr 
the source of continued birth, 
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Those who die, without having attained the stat e termed 
videhu, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and »discrimi¬ 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by t he medi¬ 
tation called yogii. These acquisitions naturall y follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogees, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding a nd present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits ac¬ 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees; and he who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of 
a perfect yogee. 

Yogii and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish¬ 
ing all hope of happiness in secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increa.se or decrease of life, 
and from enjoyment or sufferin'^ as the consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Eeshwuru],’ r because to his will all 
creatures owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain ofknowr 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from his eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This Being is to be 


y From eC'shi’i, frond or glorious. 
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obtained through that name of his, which is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the yogee intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind.—By thus looking con¬ 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the sQtwii 
goonfl obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by which also he obtains deliverance 
from the effects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi¬ 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogd, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogd, that 
is, firom pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them; let him rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practised works of merit; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogee must, in the next place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayatnd, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en¬ 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on 
the tip of his nose, by which lie will perceive smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized; and afterwards fix his mind at the root 
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of his tongue, from which sound will be perceived.* 
After this, if the mind be full of the sBtwtt, and be free 
from every degree of the rfljB and tBmB goonBs, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse with 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards ascend* 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error; and be filled with the effects of the 
sBtwii goon ft. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per* 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplat¬ 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks God by meditation on his names, 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence; 

* Tlic author of the comment here refers hi* reader*, for * fuller expla- 
nation of prauayauiSj to the TdntrO aluutrikfl. 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self-annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity; but if he succeed in perfecting bis abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Here ends 
thefirst chapter of the Pat&iyulu. 

Chapter II. —In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yogQ. Iu this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per* 
son should perform ceremonial yogQ, in which are in¬ 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe¬ 
tition of the names of Gybd, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this kind of yogQ the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yogQ, and in victory over pain, [or ra¬ 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, illusion , 
consciousness of separate existence , passion , religious dis¬ 
gust, lone of life. The four last spring from the first; 
and each of these lour include inability, as well as in effi¬ 
cient, weak, and suppressed dente. 

i 

Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for another, that is,' to call that constant which is 
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inconstant, that pure which ia impure, that happineaa 
whieh ia real misery, that spirit which ia not spirit, that 
meritorious which,has no merit, and that which is evil, 
good.^-Consciousness of separate existence , when uncon¬ 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and the enjoy er, as one, notwithstanding 
the necessary distinction between them..— Passion (ragtt) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desired—By religious disgust is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery.—By lone of life is to be understood, an unmean¬ 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit.—This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
it appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap¬ 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is-also confirmed .by the case of an in¬ 
fant, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af¬ 
fected by fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in years; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, ou hearing terrific sounds, becomes immediately 
affected with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the love of life, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
will infallibly secure meditation on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se¬ 
parate existence, passion or ragQ, and religious disgust, 
ore to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and by 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con¬ 
dition of lit e. 

The iqnpri sss* of actions is to be attributed to illasion, 
and is discov ered either in this or in a future birth. Ac¬ 
tions perform .ed under the influence of illusion are follow¬ 
ed by eight m illions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appoii ited period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions from works of merit result exceHeat cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, vyho has received the impressions of the ' 
evils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar¬ 
ly irksome; for he sees that every earthly thing is unsta¬ 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow: hence he 
renounces the effects, which arise from the three goonQs, 
and regards the effects, of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secula r persons, do not produce sorrow: 
they resemble those me mbers of the body which remain 
at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf¬ 
fers excruciating pain : the yogcc is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effects of actions: this illusion 
is destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature: this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigivtions, and to the re¬ 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must br 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the uuion or vicinity of spirit 

* That is, all actions leave a nark oa the mind, which is never oblitera¬ 
ted till the man lias experienced the effects of these actions.* 
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with the understanding, in which the former 'Is the par¬ 
taker end the latter the thing enjoyed; o r, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis¬ 
played. Yisible objects are identified with t he nature of 
the stttwtt, rdjtt, and ttfmtl goontts, and, eitlier as the re¬ 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation; the sens es, &c. are the 
partakers; but tbe elements, senses, &c., are to be con¬ 
sidered as united to spirit in the work <of participation. 
The fruitof action^ as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described: 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 

If we speak of him' who is light, or the male power, we* 
say, he is simple life; life is notan adjunct of his'natdre; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma¬ 
terial objects, though, oil account of his vicinity to the un¬ 
derstanding, he. receives the impressions of these objects. 
He is therefore tbe receiver, thit is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified with them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further use is there for them 
when the yogeS has passed through whatever was allotted 
to him as the fruit of works ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are hot wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even after this, when tbe yo- 
gie becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea¬ 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects. 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this anion 
it illusion* The perfection of spirit it to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this b to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re¬ 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cease. Thb separation con¬ 
stitutes the liberation of the jogee, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa¬ 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid¬ 
ed. By this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting eP> 
fects of the rfijtt and tfimil goon Os are also removed, and 
the pure influence of the sfitwfi goonfi is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself : k thb is cal¬ 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
selfexistence remains, however, discrimination manifests 

itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 

* 

obtained by acquiring the eight parts of'yogfi: thb acqui¬ 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the rttgfi and tfimtt goontts; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 

s 

sfitwtt goonfi, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of yogfi are: yfimfi, nihfimfi, asfim 
pranayamfi, prityaharfi, dharfina, dhyanfi, and sfimadhee. 
The first five serve the purpose of subduing the passions. 

* Nothing can reed re spirit but the understanding as irradiated by the 
•otnra gooott, after the suporasslon of the rtytt and tttmO goontts.- 

p 
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•nd of thus assisting; the yogee; the last three are assis¬ 
tants to the yogee, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asdnd is perfect, it "Will advance the yegee in the perform¬ 
ance of pranayamfl; and if that is perfected, prityahartl 
is thereby assisted. 

In y&mii there are five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others; 2. truth in reference both to 
words and to the mind; 3. freedom from the least appro¬ 
priation of the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows in 
reference to all these parts of ydmti, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
to perform the great vow. 

Nf)/um& includes five divisions, viz. 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions; and pu¬ 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene¬ 
volent affections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition; 3. 
religious austerities; 4. the repetition of incantations: 
and 5. by causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in God. 

Through yiimii and niydmd [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge is destroyed], the yogee is greatly assisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriousness, theft, &c., in each of which there are 
three divisions, as, the injurious person may offer the in¬ 
jury himself; or he may do it through another; or, re¬ 
joice in its being done; and so of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anger, covetousness, and infatuation* The effects of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He who is 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or 
envy. 

He whose body and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonies or 
not. To him who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do homage. He who subdues bis passions, is btessed with 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of sense, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigrations, and 
of that which shall succeed his present existence. He 
who is pure in body, hates the body ; is separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape; is delivered from the impu¬ 
rities of the riijQ and tflmfi goonOs; and, by the removal 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is al¬ 
ways happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee dM}uires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu¬ 
rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect. The repetition of incantations 
brings before theyoguc the deity in whose name these are 
repeated; and by making the ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

As&nu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogfi; 
but, to be complete, the posture must be quite easy, nei¬ 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by 
degrees, as the members are able to bear it; and that he 
may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his 
inind to the wonders of the heavens, and not confine it to 
body. When he has become perfect in the yogfi-posture, 
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he will no longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 
hanger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogfl-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in proneyamu, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re¬ 
ceived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup¬ 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers* 
breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nos¬ 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per¬ 
fect. He muBt practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines his 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se - 
cures tie removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the siitwtl goonfi from ap¬ 
pearing; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. 

In Prityaharu, by withholding the mind firom wander¬ 
ing, the organs are turned from their accustomed objects 
inward, and become subject to th e yogee.— Here ends 
the second part of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter III. —The fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond. the nose, nor descend inwardly be¬ 
yond the level of the navel, is called dharunH, in which 
the yogee purifies his mind by benevolence; practises the 
duties connected with yttmtt and niyttmtt ; perfects him¬ 
self in the yogtt-postures; regulates the ingress and 
egress of the animal soul; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his nose, subdues all his members, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

Dhyanu , or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dhar&n& ; so as to secure a con* 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In Sumadhec, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un¬ 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharilnu, dhyantt, and siimadhee, for the sake of bre¬ 
vity, are distinguished by one name, s&ngy&mH , that is, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in sfingyilgifi, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimi¬ 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. Stin¬ 
gy Dm ii is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, it oc¬ 
casionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible objects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre¬ 
paring for another birth; in the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the first cause, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate causes and effects. The difference between 
the subordinate cause dnd the effect, is owing to a change 
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in the cause during the process of production ; the seed 

docs not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

* 

The yo gee who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of stingyttmfi, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future; if he apply stingy until to sounds, to their meaning, 
and to the consequent result, he will possess, from mere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies sdngytimQ 
to the impressions of former births (lines of faie), from 
which actions and their effects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies stingy dmti to discover the thoughts of 
others, will know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of those whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the fruit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, place, and causes 
of his own death. He who applies sGngyuntil to that 
compassion which has respect to the miserable, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rules, 
meditates on the strength of the powerful, so as to iden* 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strength. He who meditates, in the same manner, on tho 
sun, as perfect light, will become acquainted with tho 
state of things in every place. Similar meditation on the 
moon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progress, and influence of the planets; similar 
contemplation applied to the polar star, will enable the 
yogee to distinguish between the stars and planets, and to 
observe their motions; by the application of sGngyiimfi 
to the centre of the bowels at the navel, he will become 
acquainted with the anatomy of the human body j by a 
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similar application of stingyQmd to the cup at the bottom 
of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst; by me¬ 
ditating on the nerve koormii which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogti; by meditation on the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the serial regions ; by medita¬ 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he will obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, Or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with his own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future; by meditation on the state of the yo- 
gec who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist¬ 
ence, he will recognize spirit as unassorted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fragrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of sQngyiimu are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order of things, is called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee, by the power of sfimadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he be¬ 
comes possessed of certain and unhesitating knowledge ; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the 
senses, and the path of the animal spirit through the 
nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path of the senses, all the senses accompany¬ 
ing him, as the swarm of bees follow the queen bee ; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own. c 

* lu the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting SOmoodru-palQ, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses is called the ani¬ 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con¬ 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the y ogee who, according to the rules of 
dharttnd, dhyanty and sfimadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en¬ 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in ihe same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He- from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body; he is 
denominated the great videhii, that is, the bodyless: he 
who applies sttngyttmti to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of eflngyQmti, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform¬ 
ed into these elements; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the greatest distance; in short, he will be enabled to rea¬ 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas¬ 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the effects of actions. He who, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of silngyiimti, meditates on mind under 
the influence of thesfitwit goonfl, will obtain victory over 
the three gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge. 

g*e, who is said to lm vt catered the body of the infant sen of Vikrtwtdiljiu, 
>j\d obtained his kingdom .—Sfe pagt 27, vol. Hi. 
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When the yi'?ee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nils, he is denominated vishoka,that is, free from sorrow; 
and his body becomes buoyant as his mind he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies silngyiiinll to discriminate 
between the sBtwtt goonti and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera¬ 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogefi, and will en¬ 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per¬ 
sonal aggrandisement, but he should partake of these gra¬ 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages: in the first, lie 
begins to learn the first forms of yogii, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per¬ 
fect knowledge. In the third, the advance towards per¬ 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee overcomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, lie loses all personality, and all conscious¬ 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit alone remains. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable 
to be overcome; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he has advanced beyond the fiAh 
of these seven. 
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There is atill another method of perfecting yogfl, that is, 
by applying the rules of sttngyQmti to the divisions of the 
last kshfimd [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him* 
self in this, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogec 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogec all visi¬ 
ble objects at once, 60 that he does not wait for the tedi¬ 
ous process of the senses. 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un¬ 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received by spirit, the yogcc in this state obtains 
liberation .—Here ends the third part of the Paticnjulu. 

ChapterJV .—All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sumadhee: among these 
some were perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopilu, all 
the winged tribes, &c.; to others the last touch of perfec¬ 
tion was given by some sacred prescription prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the repetition of incanta¬ 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Vishwa- 
mitrG, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth; 
but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the 
former birth, in the next carries the yogee to perfection. 

Here an. objector says, By this system you make na¬ 
ture, and not actions, the cause of every effect, but the 
ghastrus teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To this PBtQnjitlee replies, Nature is the source of all, 
and of actions too, and therefore the effect can never go* 
vern the cause; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of na¬ 
ture. Nature, confined by works of demerit, appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the water 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so as to 
allow it an unobstructed progress. For, even in the yo¬ 
gee, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local deities, and again immersed in 
illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, 
the actions of men are multifarious; the fixeduess of 
mind and unchanging conduct of the yogee is to be attri¬ 
buted to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogee, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses; though this is not connected with visible ob¬ 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those ascetics who have become 6uch by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, &c. are white 
(or produce excellent fruit); the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing evil fruit). The works of those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a 
mixed colour. The actions of the yogee are excellent; 
for though lie seeks nothing by them, the deity bestows 
upon him excellent rewards. 

The effects of actions are of two kinds, recollection and 
species. He who at death loses the human form, and for 
a hundred years is born among irrational animals, or the 
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forpis of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild b -ast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the im¬ 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks, In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this PQtttnjttlee replies, These impressions are without 
beginning: this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable* 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu¬ 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like¬ 
wise found there : it is therefore only necessary that illu¬ 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe¬ 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of¬ 
fered , but it should be remembered that mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the ap¬ 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself The 
three goontis pervading every thing, all things are neces¬ 
sarily identified with these goontis; and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, how can. three goontis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goontis, be one ? it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goontis: all the different vessels made of clay 
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have but one denominatio , and he union of the five pri¬ 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions : a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfaithful wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
sfitwfi goonfi becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness; when united to irreligion, the rfijfi goonfi be¬ 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tfimfi goonfi iB pre¬ 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same, mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects; it has no inter¬ 
course with them except as it is the mirror: it makes 
them manifest; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob¬ 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which fall 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob¬ 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this Pfitfinjfilee replies, that this con¬ 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis¬ 
played, is separate from all choice; it is the mere consti¬ 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect¬ 
ed. The sfitwfi goonfi enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other goon d 8 approach spirit through the 
stttwtf. The mind, being united to the stttwfi goonQ, by 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent iii all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, you 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answeied, that visible ob¬ 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so-hy another; therefore there is a necessity for spirit,that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogO, promotes the good of spirit, and when absorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time.—An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded from all active ope¬ 
ration in the affairs of the universe, and is a mere spec¬ 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes known is not spirit, but another power, another 
understanding? To this PiUflnjdlee replies, The under¬ 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manifestation. Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintained the doctrine of an 
unoperative spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un¬ 
derstanding may be the cause of manifestation : To this I 
answer, that this proposition can never be maintained, for 
as there are opposing properties in the three gooniis, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to which 
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also there would be in this system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does pqssess, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon¬ 
nected. When the understanding approaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit ? PQtifnjnlee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex¬ 
ists not for itself but for another; as therefore the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding are regulated by the three 
goonfts, the understanding must exist, not for itself but 
for another, and that other is spirit. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the siltwii 
goonQ. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
i6 the body ; those parts which are most excellent in the 
body are the senses; that which is more excellent than 
the senses, is mind under the influence of the siltwu goo- 
nil ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with life, and in consequence is separate front 
all material objects. 

The object of the Patunjdlii durshilnu is to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus : First, when a person has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief, 1 enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, tha* 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, his thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit: this is the commence- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in¬ 
ternal meditation. When the yogee has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be¬ 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed— 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter; and the other kind is comprehend¬ 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
■understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII .—The Nyayu* Philosophy. 

GoQtQmB, whose sootrfis amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com¬ 
mentator on his sootrtts was Gflngesliti-chintamiSnee; 
whose very excellent work might be com priced in a mo¬ 
derate octavo volume; and which is consulted at present 
by all those who study the NystyS dllrshfinO. Three 
learned Hindoor have written omments on (-di-g^shd, 
viz. Shiromliiiee, Bhflvan&ndd, and Mtit’liocra-nat hil. 
It is about 200 years since Sbiromfinee wrott; bis com¬ 
ment ; which, though much smaller than the othors, is - 

4 The sound of this word resembles Ntiyii. * Durshuuu, from 

drtfift, to ten or kuovt. 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after him. 

• m 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was born at N Gdeeya, 
as their countryman : the following legends arc current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
his studies under Vachdspdtec-mishrd, it is said, that he 
attained at once the sent next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. Pilkshu-dhurd-mi- 
shrd, a very celebrated Nyayayikd pundit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost’- 
hand, arrived with a great retinue, elephants, camels, 
servants, &c. at N Gdeeya. The people collecting around 
him, he asked them who was the most learned man in 
those parts; they gave the honour to Shiromunee, who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablutions in 
the Ganges; Pdkshft, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet: 


“ How sunk in darknnfl Goar* must be. 

Whose sage is Mind Shiroraanec.”> 

He then sent to the raja, challenging all the leaned men 
at his court to a disputation: but Shiromftnee completely 
overcame his opponent, and MishrO retired from the con¬ 
troversy acknowledging the superiority of the blind Shi- 
romfinee h 

Jdgddecshd tdrkaldnkard and Gddbadhdrd, two learn¬ 
ed men of i\Grleeya, have written comments on Shiromd- 
nec, which ore extensively read in Bengal. Other com- 

< The name for Bengal. • This pandit bad lost the light of one ey«. 
k Thla latter story is sometiam related la terms different from these. 

a 
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ments are used in different parts of Hindoost’hand ; but 
in Mit'hila tbe work of Bhdvandndu is preferred. The 
Nyayd ddrshund is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hiia. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some Nyayayikd 
schools, though they are most numerous at Nddeeya, 
Trivenec and Vasvariya. There are in Nddeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivu-nat*- 
hu-vidya-vachdsputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayd has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over all the ddrshunds now stu¬ 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other durshdnus are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions ; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayd, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat: yet the Nyayayilid is ac¬ 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre¬ 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uninteresting to mention the 
different works read in these Nyayayikd schools: The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-pdrichedd, or 
the Kdnadd-bhashyd. From these works, and the instruc¬ 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all its parts is described. After 
this he commits to memory the Vyaptee-pdnchdkd, by 
Shiromdnee, from which he learns to reason from an ef¬ 
fect to its cause; and with this work is read the comment 
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of Jugfideeshd. After this the Siddhantdddkshdnu, by 
Shiromdnee, and its comment by Jdgudeeshd ; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorvu-pukshd, a work con¬ 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee-pdn- 
chdkd ; and replies to these objections. The next work 
explained to the student is the Vyddheekdrdnu-dhdrma- 
vdchinnabhavd, by Shiromdnee, and comments by Jugd- 
deeshd, Mdt’hooranat’hu, and others : these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-grdhopuyd, a work on the means of obtaining the 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Pukshuta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a first cause; Pdramdrshd, a similar 
work; Samanyu-ldkshund, on proofs from similarity of 
species; Vish^shd-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things ; Visheshd-nirooktee ; Unoomitee, 
oil proofs from inference; Vadart’hfi, on the meaning of 
terms ; Uvuydvd, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
Ndngvadd, a discourse on negatives ; Shuktee-vadu, on 
sounds ; Moktee-vadu, on final liberation ; Yyootputtee- 
vadu,on the causes ofthings ; Vidhee-vadd, on the meaning 
ofterms; Pramany d-vadd,on credible evidence; Oopadhee- 
vadhd, on the meaning of terms. The last work read is the 
Koosoomanjiilee, by OodQydnacharyH. 1 —It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all: to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who lias pursued these studies 

1 The Hindoo! consider this work as that which overthrew the heresy of 
the Bouddhfis. 

0 2 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, tl He 
has read even the KoosoomanjOlee.” With the above- 
mentioned works various comments are used, according 
to the will of the teacher. 

An extract from the work of VishwG-nat’bG-siddhantil 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools: 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence. Existence includes 
live ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con¬ 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas: that 
which does not yet exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things.—Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.—Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum,, time, space, life, and spirit.—Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great¬ 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit, works of merit 
and demerit, and sound.—Action includes, throwing up¬ 
wards, throwing downwards, drawing towards, opening 
and going. 

There are three causes of things: the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the 
efficient cause, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
*19 formed. Material causes belong only to the primary 
elements. Of the primary elements, four are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, ana air. 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority, 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum, 
and the quarters, belong universality and extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be¬ 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa¬ 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre¬ 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness; and smell is to 
be added. 

S 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, care, number, measure, kind, union, sepa¬ 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre¬ 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num¬ 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea¬ 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet, 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible world is divided into three parts; viz. 
1 . bodiesy viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the rays of the sun; 2. members , as 
the mind, the eyes, the nose, the eats, the tongue, and the 
skin; the band, the foot, the voice, and the organs of ge- 

Q 3 
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aeration and excretion; 3 . theJiveobjects of sense , includ¬ 
ing every material object. 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft¬ 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe¬ 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, malleable ness, perishableness, aud 
imperishabfieness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha¬ 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indiv isible; the divisions of 
time are mere accidents. The quarters are indivisible, 
unchangeable; their use is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proper agent; the body does not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi¬ 
nion of those who affirm, that the members form the ac¬ 
tive principle, is proved to be fallacious from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affirm, that mind is the source of 
life and motion : but if this were the case, when this fa¬ 
culty was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some cause must exist, for there 
is no effect without a cause; and therefore there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, which directs all its mo¬ 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikti replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed : he however immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must he an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis¬ 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol¬ 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de¬ 
sire, envy, and care. Beside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect without a 
cause; hence things invisible arc proved to exist from 
those which are visible ; but the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seen to arise out 
of different causes, therefore it is necessary to shew, that 
the effects you mention can only arise from a certain de¬ 
fined cause. Such an objector is referred to the universe 
as a proof of the existence of an infinite power. 
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Evidence arises also from sound; when a person hears 
the sound cow, all the properties of that animal qre form¬ 
ed in the mind ; he understands what is meant, from his 
knowledge of the term ; that is, from the power of sounds 
to convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit¬ 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propriety of his expressions ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words; and 
possess a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated stale. If in any case there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule. 11 

Should it be objected, that we are to regard nothing 
but the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge the evidence of sounds, other¬ 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evidence arising from inference is not admit¬ 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing would be < uivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would be no proof of the 
existence of the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof: such a person is ve¬ 
ry corpulent, but it is certain that he never eats during 
the day: it is clear then, though no one sees him, that he 
must eat during the night. 

* Thi* seems to be equivalent to the sentiment, that ridicule is the test 
of truth. 
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Visible tilings are capable of form, taste, contact, scent, 
priority, succession, fluidity, heaviness, coldness, and 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, care, 
reason, &c. To both visible and invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many: union, separation, nnmber, &c. belong to many; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi¬ 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
their natural state. Merit, demerit, care, and properties 
which belong to invisible objects, arise from circum¬ 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts off for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Mcdhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep takes 
place. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and false. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different from 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif¬ 
ferent forms of matter: one roan declares matter and spi¬ 
rit to be one; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is 
to be referred to the difficulty of identifying objects or 
facts, and ascertaining the reality of their existence. 
False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain 
knowledge needs no definition. 
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Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. In¬ 
ducements, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
he held out, that the person may resemble the child de¬ 
sirous of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid¬ 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recollecting them : all sounds are of similar 


Absorption includes everlasting, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

He who exists in all the forms mentioned by philo¬ 
sophers—he is God. 

SECT. XXIII.— Works of this Philosophy still extant. 

Gout urn ii-sootrti, the original sentences or aphorisms 
of Goutumfi.—Nyayti-sootrfi-teeka, a comment on the 
sootrfis.—A commentary on ditto, by Vttrddhflm^nif.— 
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Shdshudhdrd, another commentary on the sootrds.— 
Goutdrau-bhasshyu-teeka, a comment on an abridgment 
of Goutdmd.—Sootropuskard, an explanation of the 
sootrds.—Nyayd-sootrflvrittee, remarks on the Nyaytt- 
sootrfis. 

g 

Unoomand-khdndu, apart of the sootrus on proofs of 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 

u 

ment on ditto, by Shiromdnee.—Unoomand-khundu- 

u g 

vadart’hu, remarks on the Unoomanu-khundQ.—Unoo- 
manaloku, by Mdh6shwdrd.—tfrioomanu-pramanyd-va- 
dd, by Bhuvanundu.—Unoomand-dccdhitee-vyakhya-, 
the same author.— IJnoomitee-khdnddnd.—Unoomitee- 
pdramdrshd-vicliard.—Oopadhee-vadu-ruhusyd, a com¬ 
ment on the tjnoomanu-khdndu, by Gudadhdrd.—Ano¬ 
ther comment, by Mut'hooranat’hu.—An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhdvandndd.—A comment by 
Khrishndbhdttu on the comment of Jugddeeshd relative 
to this chapter.—Unoomand-nirasd, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prdtdkshu-klidndu, another chapter of the sdotrds, on 
the evidence of the senses.—A comment on ditto by Shi- 
romunee.—An explanation of the same work.—Prutdk- 
shd'purishishtu, further remarks on the Prdtdkshd-khdn- 
dd.—A comment on the Prdtdkshalokd, by MQt’hoora- 
nat’hd.—PrdtdkshQ-vadu, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shdbdd-khdndd, another chapter of the sootrus, on 
the evidence of oral testimony.—A comment by Mdt’- 
hoora-nat’hd. — Shdbdalokd.—Tdrkd-prdkashd-shdbdu- 
kdndd, a comment.—Shdbdd-mdnee-tipdnee. 



Chintaindnee, on the evidences of the senses, on that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oral 
testimony.—A comment on ditto, by Itoochee-ddttd. 

Koosoomanjdlee, by Ooddydnacharyd, on the divine 
nature. 


Nyayu-leeiai utee, by Shree-Bdlldbhd.—Leelavdtee- 
vivekrt, Lfelaviiiec-vrittee, and Leelavdtee-oopayd, on 
the opinions of the Noiyayikds.— A comment on tbe last 
work, by Vdrdhdmand.— I.eelavdtee, by Shirotniinee.— 
Lcclavdtee-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

Deedhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromdnee.—A 
comment on the work of Shiromdnee, by Jdyd-Ramu.—- 
Another called vyakha.—-Others by Jdgddeeshd, Gddad- 
hdrd, and Muhadevd.—A comment by Krishnd-bhdttu 
on the comment of Gddadhdrd. 

Sungshdyanoomitee, and Sdngshdyanoomitee-vadart’- 
hd, on conjecture.—A comment on the Nyayd-mdkfi* 
rdndu.— Vyootpdttee, a work by Gddadhdrd.—Kdtd- 
koddharu.—A comment on Tdrkd-bhasha, by Gouree- 
Kantd. — N yay d-koustoobhd, an explanation of the Nyayd 
doctrines.-Nyayu-tdtwd chintamdnee-prdkashO, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nyayd philosophy.—A comment on 
the Si<idhantd-tdtwd, by Gokoold-nat’hd-oopadhyayd.—• 
Prdty asdttee*vichard, on the evidence arising from com* 
parison. —Ndvyd-mdtd-vadart’hd, on new opinions.— 
Badhd-bdddhee, on certain nowledge — Vishtiydta- 
vichard. on evidence arising from visible objects.— 
PdkshdtU'vadhart’hu, syllogisms on cause and effect.— 
Tdrkd-bhasha-sard-munjdrec, a compilation.—Mtingtflfl. 
vadart’hd, a work on the invocations prefixed to Hindoo 
writings.—Samdgree-vadart’hd, on the means of obtain* 
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ing philosophical knowledge.—A comment on the Ndng- 
vadd, on negatives, by Jdgddccshdtdrkaldnkard.— 
Mooktavdlec-deepika, a comment on the Mooktavulee. 
—Another work bearing this title by Pdkshddhdrd- 
mishru.—Ulunkard-pdriskaru, a work on the meaning of 
terms.—Pddart’bd-tdtwavdlokd, a similar work.—Voish- 
cshikd-sootropdskard, the meaning 1 ; of the Voishdshikd 
sootrds.—Nyayd-siddhantd-mdnjdree, a nosegay of proofs 
respecting the Nyayd.—Turkd bhashd-prukashd, a simi¬ 
lar work.—Alokd, (light) a name like that of the Star or 
the Sun newspapers.—Shdktee-vichard, on the meaning 
of sounds.—Drivydkirdnavulcc, on the nature of sub¬ 
stances.—Nyayd-pramanyu-mdnjdree-tceka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Naraytind.—Pudd-vyakhya-rutnakflrd, 
on the meaning of words.—Vishishtu-voishishtyd-bodhd, 
a similar work.—Samanyu-ltikshfina-vadart’hu, ditto.— 
Pramanydvadd, on the four proofs of things.—Koosoo- 
manjdlee-mdkdrdndd, on the divine nature.—A comment 
on ditto.—Vivrittee-koosoomanjdlee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work.—Vyapteevadhd-ruhdsyd, on the causes of 
things.—Kardkd-chdkru, on the six parts of speech.— 
Nyayd-siddhantu-mdnjdree-shdbdd-pdrichedu, an abridg¬ 
ment of the terms used in the Nyayd.—Tatpuryu-sdnddr- 
bhd-nyaru, on the meaning of words.- Vurdhdmand 
kirdnavdlee-prukashd, on different philosophical opinions. 
—Nyayfi-sdnkshepd, a short abridgment of the Nyayd 
philosophy.—Oopdkrdmd*vadd, on the grounds of dis¬ 
pute.—Pdrutdtwd-prdkashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayd.—Pudarl'hd-chundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
—Nyayd-pddart’hd-decpika, an abridgment.—Nyayd- 
mookta-vdlee, a similar work.—Mookta-vdlee-prdkashd, 

ditto.—Pddart'hd-dcepika, ditto_Siddhantdmdnjurcc- 

tccka, a comment on the Siddhantd-mdnjdrcc.—Nyayd- 
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sard, an abridgment.—Tatpuryu-deepika, a comment on 
ditto.—Goond-kiruna-vdlee, on the 24 goond •—Nyayfl* 
sdngrtthu, by Rdghoo>nat’hd.—Nyayd-tdtwalokfl, an 
abridgment.—Tdtwd-viv6kd-moold, ditto.—A comment 
on ditto.—Ndkshdtru-vada-vdlee, on astronomical terms. 
—Nyayd-varttikd-teeka, a short comment.—Sdnnee- 
kdrshfl-vadu, on the union of visible objects with the 
senses.—Nyayd-mookta*vdlee-teeka, by Mfiha-devu.— 
Gnand-vadu, on the knowledge of realities.—Uvuydvd- 
ruhdsyd, on conducting disputes syllogistically.—Nyayd- 
punchdpddika-sdtcekd, a similar work with a commentary. 
—Siddhantu-ruhdsyd. — Prdt’hfima-vyootputtee-vicharu, 
on the nature of sounds.—The second part of ditto.— 
Nyayd-varttiku-tatpdryd-teeka, by Vachdsputee-mishrd. 
—Loukiku-nyayd-rdtnakdrti, by Rughoo-nat’hd.—Sung- 
skaru-vichard, the arrangement of sounds.—Sdtydpudar* 
t’hu, the arrangement of things.—Prushdstd-padu- 
bhasbyu, a comment on the Prdshdstd-vadu.—Nyayd- 
vadhart’hu, on the doctrines of the Nyayu.—Kunadd- 
bhasharutnu, a work on terms, by Kdnadu.—Bhasha- 
purichedu, by Vishwd-Nat’hd-Punchandnd, on the names 
of things.—Nyayu-moolu-puribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyayd-moold, by Seerd*dev8. 

SECT. XXIV.— Translation of the soolrus of Goutumu 

in an abridged form , as explained by Vishwii-Nat'hu - 

Siddhantu. 

There are sixteen parts [pudart’hds] connected with 
the discussion of a proposition, viz. 1. prumand, 2. prd- 
m€yd, 3. sdngshdyu, 4. prdyojdnu, 5. drishtantd, 6. sid- 
dhantd, 7. dvuydvd, 8. turkkd, 9. nirnuyd, 10. vadd, 
11. jdlpd, 12. vitdnda, 13. hdtwa-bhasd, 14. chdld, 
15. jatee, and 16. nigrdhfi-st’hand. He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberation 
[that is, he'will be able by them to establish from infe¬ 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwd-Nat’hd first explains the reason why Goutdmd, 
in his sootrds, places the proofs [prumand] of things be¬ 
fore he describes the object [prdmeyd] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces¬ 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [sungshuyd] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [prdyojdnu] of 
the existence of the object be made manifest, especially 
by proofs from comparison [drishtantd]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantu]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [dvdyuvu] of argument [tdrkkd], and from this 
arises decision [nirnuyu]. The dispute [vadd] is again 
resumed [julpu], and continued by the opponent, who 
still urges vain objections [vitunda] against the offered 
reasons [hetwa-bhasu], and uses various deceptions [chd- 
ld], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to tho 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends in 
putting to silence [nigrdhu-st’hand] the opponent. 

A Her the acquisition of the knowledge above-mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pddart’hds], the person under its influence constantly 
meditates on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits of birth. 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the progress 
of obtaining liberation, first, false ideas from which desire 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit and de¬ 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows: then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence [ prumanii ] : that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated priHflk- 
shfi, or that derived from the senses, or from the percep¬ 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis¬ 
take or uncertainty. T.he evidence termed uuoomanfi 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. PoorvOvflt, or the infe¬ 
rence of the effect from the cause; 2. Sf'6$hiivut, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect; and 3. Samanyoto- 
drishtung. The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn tli-t there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by intern■ g from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and effect, happens when a person spes some¬ 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (drivyu). The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
The evidence denominated oopumauii, arises from com- 
paiison or similarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed sliiibdU, of which there ar »o kinds, 
one capable of present proof, and the other that which 
awaits completion from the events of a future state. 
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2 . How many things [prfijweJyw] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought? The answer is, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, mfinu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow. 1 The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
the qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called mfinii. The ex¬ 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called prDvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called pretyQbhavii, or trans¬ 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li¬ 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufferings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is merely the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

1 The commentators observe here, that joy and sorrow do not properly 

belong to body, for they are not found in a dead body; but that Gouttimn’* 

» 

meaning must hare been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 


R 
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and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties’ also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshuyu, as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob¬ 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor¬ 
rect or not. This sungshuyu is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated prudhanu-pruyojiinu. That 
which is secondary, or an assisting'cause in obtaining a 
good, is denominated uprudhanu-pruyojunu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantu. 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastru, is called siddhantu> as is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
consent. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
trus give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean¬ 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in favour of his own opinion. 
When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction, a second, it is called fidtrfkfirfinii- 
siddhantu. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed fibhyoopQgQmti-siddhantil. 

7. Uvuj/uvu includes priltigna, hetoo, oodahurunu, 
oopunuyu, and nigilmunu. A simple proposition is de¬ 
nominated prulignu; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo; the proofs by 
which this hetoo is made good, are called oodahtlrtinti; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oop&nuyu: the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigQmiinii. 

8 . Categorical reasoning is termed turkkii , and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op¬ 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition, this is termed 
nii'nuyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called vadk. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode¬ 
rator is requisite : a moderator should possess a clear un¬ 
derstanding, he should he experienced in argument, ca¬ 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear¬ 
less of conclusions, of solid judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious.. Further, seeing that God has 
placed iu our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for judgment seizes a person, 

it 2 
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therefore in the discussions of learned men several mode¬ 
rators should always be appointed. 

11 . When a disputant takes up the argument of his op. 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
called julpu. He first objects to the proposition as incor¬ 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu¬ 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal his 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

19. A person's thus continuing to object to the argu¬ 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, is 
termed vitiinda vadu. 

13. In hclicn-bhasu there are five divisions, viz. silvyiib. 
hicharu, virooddhu, sittprtttiptikshd, Qsiddhee, and vadbQ. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called h£twa-bhasfi. Agree¬ 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is termed silvyiibhicharQ, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke mu6t exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
is called virooddhQ, as when he says, I saw an object' 
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and ascertained that it was 'a man, because it had four 
legs. W iieu two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo¬ 
sition, this is termed siltprQtipiikshif. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in whieh the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
ifsiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhd. 

14. Of chulu there are three kinds, viz. vnk-chfllu, 
samany il-clifllu, and oopifcharil-ctiHlit. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
convening an erroneous idea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy,” intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
but, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jatee. 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigriihii-st'hanu. 


a ft 
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[Here the explanation of the sixteen pQdart’hds is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sflngshuyu, the 
third piidart’hu, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, but knows not whether it be a horse 
or an ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. 
To this GouttfmQ replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to coniine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now adds, that nei¬ 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asks> 
where this uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen ? or in the mind ? It must be in the 
mind; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will be in a state of uncertainty. Goutdmtt again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
senses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco¬ 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from prQtukshii, unoomanii, oopumantl, 
and shtibdti. The senses were created to give the know¬ 
ledge of objects : therefore objects must have existed be¬ 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been something upon which 
this medium should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses l>ecome exercised on an ob¬ 
ject. that object becomes known (prutdksbQ), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. PrQmanu 
(proof) must be common to past, present, and future time; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutilmii replies, If you maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and the evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gout um u shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates his argu¬ 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum ; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob¬ 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro¬ 
per witness. Goutumu admits, that the understanding is 

r 4 
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the most proper witness; but still contends, that the 

■ 

senses, as supplying proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi¬ 
mony not being self-sufficient. .Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone are competent to sup* 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might 1 not affirm, that 
there is no heed to search for evidence, things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? Goutdmd says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive : a lamp de¬ 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
assistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob¬ 
jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutdmd admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu¬ 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene¬ 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder; 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time; so 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense¬ 
ly fixed on an object, tbe senses do not assist him iB dis- 
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covering fra which may be practised upon him: to 
this Goulumii replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the objector pleads, that, what Goutttmtt calls the 
evideuce of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
turnd says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es¬ 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effects: a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caused by the breaking down of an 
embankment. Goutdmii replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon Goutdmff to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity t we can never say, Time is; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutumu contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en¬ 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa¬ 
rison is made ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, then you will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species one with another. If it be said, that the compari¬ 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa¬ 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Goutdmd thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be¬ 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voisheshikd-school, now 
contends, that what Goutdmd calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutdmd, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa¬ 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
some agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to it, and inferred from 
it. Goutdmd denies the existence of this inseparable 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by usjdvd, but by the mlechchus hdnkoo; the 
proof from sound therefore cannot belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and respecting invisible objects: in the latter case, 
the shastrii is that which gives efficacy to sound. The ob- 
jector here says, Your shastru is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; arid the methods it lakes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutfimil reminds the objector, that the shastru 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, the shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastru; 
the pious man is every where honoured; he is never de¬ 
spised ; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli¬ 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa¬ 
rison, and sound, since, beside these, there are three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutiimu, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We are not to suppose, adds Goutiimu, 
that the shastru is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under¬ 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing; 
and they are subject to decay'; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat; but if the vedii 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here GoutQrafi, to a considerable length, pur¬ 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. Goutiimfi says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety; they are 
the symbols of things: the power of sound lies in express¬ 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

« 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as 
spirit, according to the expressions, “ I am blind;” u 1 
am deaf” But, says Goutiimfi, this would be giving to 
each individual r five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa¬ 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? Goutiimfi says, 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all: when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself bo spirit, and that exists no longer 2 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same at 
spirit, for that men say, “/am white;” “ I am corpu¬ 
lent,” &c. Goutiimfi says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur¬ 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is not the destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutiimfi, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which dies , because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Goutdmd 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a quali¬ 
fied sense, and that it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, “ I do 
not remember,” &c. Goutumu says, This is incorrect, for 
these woi themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason; the person means to say, “ I am endea¬ 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind 1 had lost.” 
Further, if mind were the same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 

Goutdmd next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. Goutdmd says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child's 
being subject to fears and other sensations which it could 
never have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations aiford no proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature: it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in Borne former 
birth. Goutdmd maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent parts. Gou- 
tGmii confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts be destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idea of-death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma* 
tion of death. 

Goutumu next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body,viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyil). The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougutGs, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutttmu affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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Goutdmti next enters on an examination into the power 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye roust be engaged 
in the work of vision. Goutdmtf replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (t£zd); and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan¬ 
sion, so the t6zd of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa¬ 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tezu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutiimd, in 
reply, quotes the case of animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezd. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tumd says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact: but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrds, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur¬ 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 

Goutdmd next teaches, that earth possesses four of the 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con¬ 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele¬ 
ments; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived : for instance, the ear ® 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound: the nose is derived from earth, and in conse¬ 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense, that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like¬ 
wise. Goutfimu admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of his work, united differ¬ 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankyils affirm, that the principle of knowledge is 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 
“ What I formerly saw, that I now touch." Goutumil 
confutes this proposition thus : If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable; but a man often says, “ that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyils, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes the object of know¬ 
ledge ; but if so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
pbject with which it becomes identified. And if the un- 


m The power of heariog is implied. 
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derstanding be ever the same, then its operations must 
partake of the same property, and the expression, “ I 
know not,” can find no place among men. From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of the sankyil 
philosophers that the understanding, when emancipated 
from the influence of visible objects, is spirit or God. 

Goutiimii next inquires into the nature of the under¬ 
standing : is it, agreeably to the Bouddhiis, to be identi¬ 
fied with the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and tin* 
object too upon which that sense was employed, the man 
still retains the power of remembering both. If fhe un¬ 
derstanding were the same as the senses, the understand¬ 
ing and the senses would always be united, but we often 
f .id one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. And further, every 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appended to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects, nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding is something 
separate from the senses and from visible objects. The 
charvvaktts, who identify the body with spirit, plead, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also must be 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
the body, as we see the body, under the influence of de¬ 
sire, full of activity. Goutiimii maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrence and knowledge, must belong to 
the living principle; and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not then the 
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subject of desire. &c. .The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani¬ 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can desire, abhor* 
rence and knowledge, be said to dwell in the reasoning 
faculty (munfl), for murid can do nothing without the 
animating principle, and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. If therefore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there¬ 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned, and 
that .must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Remembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be¬ 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be subject to decay; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it has lost? .Goutdrod says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some, assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and effect, similarity of form, union aris¬ 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre* 
ligion, &c. 

Goutdmd next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector says, if ideas be lost inrsuch 
a rapid manner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient ? Goutdmd says, that the 
understanding is united to tbe animating principle as the 
lightning to the clouds, and not to inert matter ; and that 
therefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains, that as each person 
possesses five senses, which are the media of knowledge, 
whenever all the senses are employed at once, a rational 
agent must be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc¬ 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer¬ 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con¬ 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises from the rapidity of thought,' and 
that therefore, though every idea arises and dies in suc¬ 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas were formed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapid motion of a shaft, 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

_ ft 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhtUQs, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Goutiimii 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? if it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your objec¬ 
tion ? for this which you call nature must be competent 

s 2 
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to the work of creation, &c., and this is what we call 
God. 

Goutiimii now explains that which is called doshti, or 
evil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive attachment [ragtt], which gives rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit of ano- 
ther, to desire of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
to unwillingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity, from which arise anger, 
envy, injuriousness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is infatuation [mohO], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor¬ 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per¬ 
sons believe, says Goutdmd, that the knowledge of God 
will at once destroy all these errors; bnt this is incorrect: 
by this knowledge the three parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a consequence, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediately or mediately* 
of all error. 

After this, Goutdmd proves the existence of spirit iw 
man from the doctrine of transmigration, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he must have 
had a previous existence; and that indeed men are born 
to die, and die to be born. 

The ahSdnyft-vadees affirm, that from non-entity all 
things arose; for that every thing sprung to birth from a 
state in which it did not previously exist: that entity 
absolutely implies non-entity, and that there must be 
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some power in non-entity from which entity can spring: 
the sprout does not arise from a sprout, but in the absence 
or non-existence of a sprout. . GoutfimL denies that va¬ 
cuum is the cause of existence; and affirms that the 
cause is to be sought in concurring circumstances, for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ; or if 
a latent principle of life, or an embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow¬ 
ledged terms of father, maker, &c. The sho5nyu-vadee 
admits the necessity of using the terms maker, &c. but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ( a son will be born,’ or 
‘ such a person had a son.’ GoutQmii now asks, Do.you 
mean by this assertion, that the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself is absent ? You cannot mean 
the former, for that which is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the principle of life is 
wanting, existence may be produced, why is not a har¬ 
vest possible from seed ground into flour ? And if you 
mean by non-existence the absence of the seed, I would 
answer, that non-existence can produce no variety; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va¬ 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is confuted. From 
% 

hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non¬ 
existence as a cause, that the first cause must be sought 
somewhere else. 

GoutttmQ now engages the v 6 dan tecs, some of whom 
maintain that Briimhii is the only cause of all things; 
others that the universe is a form of Brfiiuhu (pQiinamtt) j n 

■ This word conveys the Idea of change, snob a* that in which vegetables 
become manure, which afterwards undergoes a change and becomes vege¬ 
tables, and which are again converted iuto animal substance, &c. 
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and others that the universe is a deception (vivurtQ) 0 pro¬ 
ceeding- from Brtimhd; thus excluding every assisting- 
and efficient cause, Bntimhfi excepted. GoutQmil, in op¬ 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist¬ 
ing- cause, ire should not see so many changes and fluc¬ 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The vedantcc 
says, this must be attributed to the will of God. GoutdmQ 
replies, y ou then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. e. his will; and this involves a contradiction of your 
own opinion, and establishes two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
1 would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world arc appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destiny to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human actions are the causes 
of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up in the dispute, and says, True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? GoutumH replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the names of things: was 
it ever known, that that ivhich is inanimate could cre¬ 
ate ? We must admit a living cause of all things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing GoutdmQ, says, when you 
use these expressions, this is not that, or, this is not here , 

° The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him, which the Hindoos com* 
pare to the deceptive appearance of water iu an empty vessel. 
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you divide the universe into existence and non-existence; 
but in this you err, for non-existence is the same with ex¬ 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non¬ 
existences. GoutUmh urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, but this is not the case. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com¬ 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi¬ 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main¬ 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all the happiness or inflicts all the mi¬ 
series of men. Goutiimu denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi¬ 
mony, we perceive that the animal soul is subject to mis¬ 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi¬ 
rit—God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
vedQ, whose existence we ascertainTrom his works. 

Another sect maintains, that the earth in all its forms 
sprang into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers in the tail of the peacock. Goutiimu 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [ttnimit- 

s 4 
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tfi], you admit that there is a word to express a causa 
[mmitttt], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 


Goutttmtt asks those who pronounce everything^ incon¬ 
stant, as being subject ta birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may be what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds his opi¬ 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Goutttmit, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutttmti replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
yoa overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean^-Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap¬ 
pearance? This question is answered in the ShubdO- 

Mfinyalok'l. 

Some actions give rise to immediate consequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge; but the cultiva¬ 
tor receives the fruit of his labours at a future period; 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are to be reaped in a future-state. Against this 
sentiment a person rises up and maintains, that as actions 
do not Tesemble seed, but vanish as soon as committed, 
it is hot possible that they should produce future misery. 
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Goutttmfi says, front actions arise merit and demerit, and 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invisible 
fruits are so, The extinction of evil is called mQkshit, 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils are 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
shastrti and mankind use this form of speech, good actions, 
and evil actions; for though actions in themselves are nei* 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out of 
them, and hence they are thus designated. 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse- 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods: 

and these occupying the whole of every day, leave, no 

% 

room for abstraction : to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter- on the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrti. By occupation it) 
these duties distraction of mind arises, and from this anx¬ 
iety of mind flows various actions; from these a succes¬ 
sion of births, and from these births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession, 
How then should a person attain liberation ? GoutQmQ 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con¬ 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another: the duties of g 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised after tha( 
period is passed over. 

Goutdmil next enquires into the method af acquiring 
that knowledge of realities by which liberation may be 
obtained. The pride of separate existence, or selfishness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all the errors of life: when 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride a-nd selfish¬ 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and days, u Ah! Ah! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khttnjttnB ; p thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbfi; < > 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus; thy face resem¬ 
bles the fiill moon; the happiness of time is all concen¬ 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, “ Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible; thou re- 
Bemblest the pleasure-house of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
koombhfi r of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee^ I can face all the 
horrors of war; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averted from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with which 
men are bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this—is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
face, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine¬ 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel¬ 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

* The wagtail. * Moraordica monadelpha. r The frontal 

globes of the elephant which swell in the tutting season. 
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infatuated creatures; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and faeces ? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise either to pleasure or to pain. 

The digumbOrii sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tumu’s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarifled 
and confined to one place, that it is of equal dimensions 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal soul. These sects thus object to Gou- 
tiimQ, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the animal soul was not present? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Goutumu complains of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu¬ 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na¬ 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them; or, as the ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

GoutQmu next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves of this 
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advice, Goutflnafi might as well tell him to mount the air 
as to withdraw his affections from the world, and fix them 
on God. Goutihntt acknowledges that the work is diffi¬ 
cult, rendered so by habit and strong desire; but recom¬ 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Gceta 
and other works teach us, that liberation is not attained 
till after many transmigrations spent in learning abstract 
tion. 

Here an oppouent asks, what proof there is that the 
merit of n person’s efforts to attuin abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time.—Goutumfl sajs, God 
has appointed the botinds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power l This could not have 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
birth, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring ap4 
consummate folly. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kinds of yogQ, the particulars of which are to be 
found in the PatQnjiilil and other shastriis. The only 
difference between the Nyayfi system and the Pattinjtlltt 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct; Patiinjtiltt’s opinion is, that spirit 
is not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
excludes the agency of spirit over visible'objects. 
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Further, God is said to be, says GoutdmQ, the Almighty, 
by which we are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all energy, and not that he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 

SECT. XXV.— The Voishfohiku Philosophy. 

-To KQnadQ, one of the sages, are attributed the Voi- 
sheshikfl s5otrus, which amount to about five hundred 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. These aphorisms re¬ 
late to seven subjects (pudart’hds) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. i. things; 2. qualities; 3. actions; 
4 . genus; 5. species; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts , and 7. nonentity . After a long discus¬ 
sion of the different subjects connected with this arrange¬ 
ment, KQnadQ discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 

A brief explanation (Vrittee) of these sootrds has been 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled BhashyQ, and the latter the VoisheshikB 
SootropQskaru . 5 A comment on the BhashyQ was written 
by VacjiQspQtee-Mishrfi; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which 1ms any relation to the Voisheshikfi philo¬ 
sophy is that of VishwQ-Nat’hfi-Siddhantd, which merely 
treats of the logical terms of this system and of that of the 
Nynytf school: iu the Nyayfi colleges of Bengal the stu¬ 
dents read that part of Vishwfi-Nat’hfi’s work which re¬ 
lates to the Voishcshikfi system, and then study the Nja- 
y d; but the work of the sage is not now studied by anj 
pfindit in Bengal. A few of the most learned bramhfins- 

* Ttiis work is in the library belonging to the Society of Missionaries at 
Seraniporc. 
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of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures ofBod- 
hanflndfl-Ghfln6ndrfl-Swamee, a ,ver y learned bramhun, 
born in Dravird,' and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voish6shikii-school.—For 
some account of KBnadu, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume. 

SECT. XXVI.— The substance of the V oisheshiku system 
of Philosophy , as taught by Kunadu , extracted from 
the Voishtshiku- Sootropu skaru . 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of Kfinadd 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli¬ 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kunadfi defines religion thus: those ceremonies by the 
practice of which BrQmhii-Gnand, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion cun never 
be practised; and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony: for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings; they were de* 


1 This person informed a friend, that he remembered the hoisting of the 
British flag at Fort.St. George. The last time he visited Calcutta, Borlha- 
nundo had travelled as a pilgrim from RamdshwOrtt to Benares and back 
again thirteen times, and 'was then, as he said, going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive 
so important a gift. 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things, &c. 
under which head are comprized precisely" nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com* 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

r 

The sage next brings forward qualities , as being inhe* 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four.* 


Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions. By the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
See. as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion: and by a know¬ 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for¬ 
bidden food, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 


To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability: things, &c. are also inherent in things, arc the 
material cause and effect, and partake both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the effect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

L Some place darkness under the head of driiryu, but KCkimda places it 
among nonentities, as the absence of light. * See page 238. 
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actions terminate; things are possessed of qualities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities are inherent ini 
things; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor effects; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to separa¬ 
tion after having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effect the union of several parts are sometimes neces¬ 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cause; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
there is no cause. The understanding, when under the 
influence of common and distinct ideas, distinguishes 
between that which is common* and that which is parti¬ 
cular. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
common is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
things; it is answered, that this term is originally and 

necessarily connected with things, and is not therefore 

■ 

separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 

actions, but this indiscriminate application of these terms 

0 

has thus arisen—existence which belongs to a species 
implies non-existence. 

[In the same manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and to explain terms in a metaphysical 
manner; but as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is referred for similar information to an extract from the 
work of Vishwfi-Nat’hii-Siddhantil, in the 228th and a 
few following pages of this volume.] 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
bums end thing*. Oar knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress, and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance/ To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. It 
embra6es the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect-* 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained: some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi¬ 
dered as subject to destruction; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible; 
and others affirm, th8t sound is possessed of inherent 
signs. Kflnadtt, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
GoutOmfi in a great measure, and to him we must refer. 

[Theauthor next describes the particnlar properties of 
the primary elements: for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

KfiaadB admits the evidence of the senses, as well ns 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not ‘ 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 

’ See page 229. 
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he has drawn; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions of Gouthmti and 
KBnadB are the same.* KunadO denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union bf the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hgld of; this is an acknowledged fact; but this fact in¬ 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. Kiinadii denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kttnadil denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But > should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle? 
I would ask, says the sage, why then have not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And I would ask another quest ion 
respecting the senses. Why is there the remembrance of 
objects formerly seen after the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

It is objected by others, that mind or reason is the 
living principle; but KQnadii says, How is it then that 
persons frequently say, ‘ Such a subject is not in my 
miud,' that is, I have forgotten it. That must be the 

* See page 251. 
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agent or'living principle in man which is the source of 
religion and irreligion, and which says, 1 I am happy—I 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or body separately; there must be a se¬ 
cond person; spirit separate from body does not use I, 
nor does [a dead] body separate from spirit; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arises 
from the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a person object, that this arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operations take place in a time of profound sleep? If any 
effort be allowed, it must be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in man is' found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in- 

m 

crease of the body, the healing of abound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison, but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef¬ 
fects arise from the body itself and not from an inhabiting 
spirit. To this Kiinadti replies, that these effects cannot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if.we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the 6ame body. Further, we perceive that when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shas- 
trfi, he becomes like them in goodness; and if he becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard the slias- 

t 2 
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trti, bis character takes the form of theirs; but these 
changes must belong to spirit, for in these unibas the body 
remains the same. 

0 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has gives exis¬ 
tence to things. This KQnadtt denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around us 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it¬ 
self. The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, he. If therefore it were to be conceded, 
that naturecan give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there most be a separate power which 
ogives the pleasures derived from sight, taste, smell, &c* 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa? 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations; these cannot ex¬ 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hoars. 
See., I would ask, Why then does not the eye always-see, 
&c-, and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Further, with seme 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de¬ 
merit, and that sense was afterwards destroyed ‘ in the 
absence of that sense, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

The objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
btt inherent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
whole body. To this KDnadft says, By this argument you 
deny the existence of inanimate matter^ for if atoms be 
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animate, and this be an atom-formed world, then all mat¬ 
ter must be life; for this is a settled maxim, that the na¬ 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect: why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life i The objector 
nays, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed and latent state. Kfinadtt says. This propo¬ 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated; but in senseless matter motion is 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. Ktt- 
nadtt says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, “that a hare has no 
horns/’ for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state. 

Kfinadtt next attempts to prove, from the existence u* 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence Of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo¬ 
tions are excited by a perception of the good or evil aris¬ 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions, and theevilB arising firom others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit; and as we find these per* 
eeptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with u* 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a firs 
cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having the consequent! 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assum 

t 5 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are.added till a regular body is farmed. In cases 
where merit preponderates, an'excellent body is formed, 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is to be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, aud so are two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct* 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit¬ 
ed begins to be agitated, b till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffused is called miihUt. 
Atoms and thought belong to the former, and the divi¬ 
sion of the points, time, space, and spirit are all denomi¬ 
nated great miihtit. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great miihtit, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

* In consequence of this opinion, that the different kinds of atoms re¬ 
main distinct (vish^shti), this sect is called Voish&hiku. 

w The agitation in this case is attributed to what is called the divine vishc. 
slid shQktee, or the separate (distinct from the common) energy of God. 
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Some persons plead for the existence of innumerable 
minds in one individual. Others endeavour to establish 
the doctrine of five minds to agree with the senses. Kfi- 
nadfi contends for one reasoning faculty in each indi¬ 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects: fire 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the varied properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it ejn- 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed¬ 
ingly subtile thing,' and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is the chief helper to spirit in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. Mind is a single power, but is pos¬ 
sessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities are multiplied; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake. 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac¬ 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitterl When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called mldhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par¬ 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreetOtee, profound 
sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages respect¬ 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc¬ 
tion, Kttnadii contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup¬ 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces¬ 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 
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slated of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display, the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that'the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo¬ 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 

If so, 6ome one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies ? Kdnadfl accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

De$ire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in¬ 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
his desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
senses too, only this object, and, in the same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion are also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child kuows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others; still, at a certain age, they rise in V 
his mind; .from whence can they come, but from the 
baneful influence of the actions of former births r c These 

> The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- 
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pasBions are also to be referred to species: men are at¬ 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
tlristles; the dog has an aversion to the shakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the buffalo to the hone, and the crow to the 
oirl. 

Kttnadtt now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties: All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is aot 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 
duties, connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought; invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorption. The following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days; abstinence from sexual intercourse; the study 
of the vld& in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
givf n birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coining a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha¬ 
racter in a forest; the offering of appointed sacrifices; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c.; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions; obser¬ 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties; repeti¬ 
tion of prayers or incantations; observation of the du¬ 
ties attached to the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migratiou are not necessarily tbe exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions: they further 
profess that millions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birtli: so that every person not au as¬ 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and bis transmigrations appear 
interminable. 
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animal spirit. ' In the performance of doty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind; the exciting cau¬ 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli¬ 
gious frith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid frith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en¬ 
joined in the shastrtt is warm, when the rules of the shas- 
trfl regulating the duty are observed, h is religion. Reli¬ 
gion becomes irreligion, when the person practising its 
duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at¬ 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c. 

As long as religion and irreligion [rather merit and 
demerit] exist, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birtb, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under¬ 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this union is death. The world therefore is nothing but 
inevitable-life and death: the dissolution of this union is 
identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Kfinadtf main¬ 
tains, that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important future effects, as merit 
and demerit, arisp out of them: we must therefore, in this 
respect, consider them as equal to realities [siltJ. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter¬ 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Ktinadtt says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior state; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewise; yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinioii also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this non-entity and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 

to the distinctions of things; the second to the natural 

# 

absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of any thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the non-entity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastrOs, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and nonentity are the same thing; or let him 
say, that when God created the universe, there was some¬ 
thing which he did not create. 

To yogSes belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him¬ 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can *t once reveal all things. 

I 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip¬ 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrtt, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the knowledge ofyogil, by perfecting 
. fixedness of mind, by correct posture during yogtl, by 
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restraining the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
powers of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
wonld in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
er demerit; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre¬ 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 

SECT. XXVII .—Of the Meermngaa d Durshunu. 

Of the three divisions of the v£dD, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joiminee has attempted to 
explain in his sootrtts, and in the PdorvQ-Meemangsa, 
sometimes called Mcemangsa, which terms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vedtt certain. This work contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of thfc first 
commentator on these sootrtts was Shavttrfi, whose work 
was afterwards explained by Ran aka; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhttttfi and VachOspfitee- 
Mishrtt; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
DhtirmQ'Deepika,tbe tfdhikttrttntt-Mala, and the Shastrtt- 
Deepika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
fShastra-Deepika, are read by a few Bramhttns in Bengal. 

I 

Many dttndces at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo¬ 
sophy. A few years ago, Bodhanttndii-Gbttnlndrti- 
Swamie, a dttndee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 

* From muu, to decide. 

9 _ iW 
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this philosophy at Calcutta/ A pupil of his, Shobha- 
Sbastree, at present one of the ptlndits in the S fid fir De- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it fo said 
that he has made an abridgment from the sootrds of Joi¬ 
minee, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of nis own work be¬ 
fore it is published. 

SECT. XXVHI.— Treatises still extant belonging to this 

School of Philosophy. 

The sootrdfc of Joiminee.—The Bhashyd, by Shavuru. 
—A comment on ditto, by Ranfikfi.—Comments on these 
works by Bhdttd and Vachdspdtee-Mishrd.—The Sutee- 
kd-Shastru-Deepika, by Somil-Nat’hfi.—The Ddhikdrunu- 
Koumoodee, by Oodchyd.—Another work under the same 
name, by D6vd-Nat'hd.—The Bhfittu-Deepika.—The 
Nyayd-Rdtnd-Mala.—A comment on ditto, entitled, Nya- 
yd-Rdtnakfird.—The Joiminee-Nyayti Mala.—The Mec- 
raangsa-Nyayd-Vivekd.—’The IJdhikurund-Pdribhasha. 
—The Meemangsa-Vartikd.—The Vidhee-Rdsaydnu.— 
The Oopddeshd-Sootrfi, by Joiminee.—The Shastrd-Dec- 
pika-Vyakhya, by Chfimpfikd-Nat’hfi.—Another work 
under the same name, by Somd-Nat’hd.—The Kdrmu- 
Prddeepd-Bhashyd.—The Meemangsa- Bhashyd.—The 
Meemangsa-Nyayd-Prdkashd.—The Meemangsa-Sootrd* 
Dhidheetee.—TheDhdrmd-Deepika, by Krishnd-Ydjw- 
dnfi.— 1 The Meemangsa-Sard.—The Meemangsa-Suu- 
grfihd, by Krishnd-Nat’hd. 


See page 270. 
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SECT. XX fX .—An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meemangsa School, translated from the Dh&rmH-Dee- 
pika, the Meemangsa-Saru, and the Meemangsa-Sun-' 
gr&hu. 

Sound is uncreated; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God: simple 
sounds may also become known by impressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, but the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Symbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced <$ kb, however long he may continue 
r to utter ktt, kb, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent; but sound is never new: manifes¬ 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air. 
Therefore sound is God (Brfimhfl), and the world is no¬ 
thing but name. 

The vedu has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and comes forth as the com¬ 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the v6dfi, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which secures happiness. If it 
be asked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine, commands which have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from evil, are cal¬ 
led vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are auxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God : first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started; fourthly, replies to and refu¬ 
tation of these objections; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts in religion according to the de¬ 
cision thus made, does well; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap¬ 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits f . The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per¬ 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se¬ 
ries of conduct directed by these commands, whether 
positive commands or probibtions. 

r Here, among many other* instance* [aoe page 2B4], the fatal Incorrect- 
nets of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Jolmlnee maintains, that actions 
of themselres hare in them neither good nor evil $ that their nature can only 
he inferred from the declarations of the rddfi respecting them, or from fu¬ 
ture consequences. In other words, murder is not an evil nnless punishment 
falls upon the offender. The Hindoos appear to hare no idea of moral 
evil. 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
which relate to personal benefits; 2. to visible benefits; 
and 3. to those which draw the mind to an assured per¬ 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits: the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these rewards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Mfinoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for Mfinoo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedfi; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert¬ 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with anothetj; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas } 
nori mistaking the rules of the 6hastrii; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned, a regard to 
which leads to the same benefits; nor embracing a mean¬ 
ing unworthy of the shastrfi ; nor neglecting to enquire 
Into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per¬ 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs: by this evi¬ 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im¬ 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect¬ 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we affirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning faculty, and not in the senses; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (ttnoobhtlvtl) with recollection. 

Some affirm, that ideas are received into the understand' 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one'makes 
two. 

i 

p 

The shastrfi teaches, that each individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos¬ 
sesses : he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, is bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obet 
dience so far as he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less perfect will be diminished. 

The v£dQ has in some parts forbidden all injury to sen¬ 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices. Joiminee explains this apparent 
contradiction, by observing, that some commands are ge¬ 
neral, and others particular; that the former must give 
way to the latter, as a second knot always loosens in a 
degree the first: so, when it is said SdrilswiHee is alto- 
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"ether white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge¬ 
nerally, for the hair and eye*brows of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, they must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in tile shastrQ. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have 
been given to draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful¬ 
filment ; but where they produce a right effect, and tend 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the highest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrii has promised after the merit is ac¬ 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con¬ 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The benefits arising from those rules of the shastrii 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
confined to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state; as well as others, the bene¬ 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both in the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered from interdictions. 
From one law, according to the dispositions and actions 
of those who are subject to it, a great variety of con¬ 
sequences arise. Works give birth to invisible con¬ 
sequences, propitious or unpropitious according to their 
nature; and, beside works there is no other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying the in> 
dividual as the shadow the body, appear in the next birth) 
according to the time in which the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men by them 
are led or driven as the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, that at a certain period the whole uni¬ 
verse will be destroyed at once (miiha-prKlttyii), is incor¬ 
rect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end : 
as long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as 
a world like the present, to form a theatre on which they 
may be performed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or endured. 

* 

The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastrfi or in the customs of a coun¬ 
try, is as follows: first, the act is considered and resolved 
upon in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the dif¬ 
ferent parts which'arc essential to the action. Hence it 

l 

follows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. Some actions however are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the state of 
the heart. 

Thc.opimon of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple sound ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as 
light; hut the power of liberation lies in the sound God 
—G od. When the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the form of 
simple light or glory. 


r ? 
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The objects of worship which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re¬ 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit: therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guilty of a serious crime. 

There are four different characters in the world: he 
who perfectly observes the commands; he who practises 
the commands, but follows evil; he who does neither good 
nor evil, And he who does nothing but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX .—Other Systems of Philosophy. 

i 

The whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six ddrshfiniis ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Shatwdtd, the regular Pouranics, the Khdnddnds, the 
Bouddhds, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 

SECT. XXXI *—Of the Doctrines taught by these Sects. 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojacharyd the Shatwdtu 
sect had sunk into oblivion, but since that period a body 
of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India : at present they are most nume¬ 
rous in Kdrnatd.—These persons study the work of Ra- 
manoojti, and a comment by Tatacharyd; also the essence 
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of these writings as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by ArBshamti-Palflng-Vyilnkiltacharyfl, and ano¬ 
ther treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by ttflghoo-Nat’hfi-Deekshittt.— 1 Their opinions ap¬ 
pear to be in substance as follow: God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, cause, &c. are wholly inapplicable to a being des¬ 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage, to body, and not a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divine form proceed rays of glory, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity is perfect 
joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to cre¬ 
ate, from that energetic joy which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe.-—In obtaining liberation, devotion is 
more efficacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A future 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the deity 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine Being. This 
seet rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is far 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the poorands appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en¬ 
quiries, they still abound with - speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys¬ 
tem, it is well known was taught by Lomd-HiSrshtinfl, who 
attracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 

u 3 
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tinct sect.* The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the following: 
Narayund, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brtimha, Yishnoo and Shivu, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, Naraydnd has been frequently incar¬ 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leader or guide, or as 
a hero. In the different forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate gnd private wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The w orship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his image, doing menial service in a temple, &c.; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

Shree-Hurshd, the author of the Noishfidhfi, a poem, 
is said to have taught, in a work called Khfindfinfi, a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy different from all the dilrshitnds, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khftmlfinfi- 
karfi, or the destroyer; but the author has not learnt in 
what points he differed from the dfirshfinfis. 

Amongst the Bouddhfis there were six sects of philo¬ 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of their principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 

i In Bengal, at present, those who are called pouranics are persons who 
have merely read some one or more of the poorantis. 
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SECT. XXXII .—Of the Law Books, or Smt*tee h 

Shastrus. 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the law-giver, and the her¬ 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli¬ 
gious duty and ceremony mentioned in the works called 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight inspection of the trans¬ 
lation of Mdnoo by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list 
of books still extant The original smritees are said to 
have been compiled from the vldfi by certain sages, 
Mdnoo, Utree, Vishnoo, Hareetd, Yagnuvulkyu, 
Ooshdna, iJngira, Ydmd, Apdstdmbd, Sdmvdrttd, Katy- 
aydnd, Vrihdspdtee, Purashdrd, Vyasd, Shdnkd, Likhitd, 
Ddkshd, GoutQmfl, Shatatdpd, and Vdshisht'hd, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter of this 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, wrote a 
separate volume under the different titles of law. The 
modern smritees give quotations from these ancient 
writers in confirmation of the opinions maintained by 
their authors; but if we except Mdnoo, it does not appear 
that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived 
the ravages of time; 1 the sentences of Yagnilvulkyfij 
found in the comments of Mitakshdra, Updrarku, and 
VcerHmitroddyd, cannot be the whole of the work of 
Yagndvdlkyd. 


h From soiree, to remember. 

* This Is the opinion of the Brahmans, but a respected friend says, *< 1 
beliere all the ancient smritees are in the College library; some of them 
arc comprized in a few pages, but I have no doubt of their being all extnui." 
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SECT. XXXIII.— List of the Law Books still extant. 

Ancient wdrks. —Munoo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones.—*> A comment on ditto, by Koollookti-bhttttd.— 
Another by M6dha-tit’hee.—Mdnoo-sdnghita, an abridg¬ 
ment of Mtinoo.—Extracts, or the works of tltree, 
Visbnoo, Hareetti, YagnCvtllkyQ, Ooshdna, Aptistdmbti, 
Sdmvdrttd, Boodhd, Vrihttspdtee, Vyasd, Sbdnkbd, 
Likhitd, Ddkshfi, Gontdmd, and Vfishisht’hfi.—Yagnd- 
vdlkyd-sdnghita, explanation of the sentences of Yagnd- 
vdlkyd.—Deepd-kttlika, a comment on the work of 
Yagndvdlkytt, by Shooltipanee.—Another bytfpdrarkd.— 
Mitaksbdra, another comment on the same work.—Mitak- 
shdra-teeka-soobodhinee, a comment on the Mitaksbdra. 
—Another by Balthn-bhdtlfi. 

Works on the Duties of Kings. —Rajd-dhtirmti-kous- 
toobhd.—Rajd-vyttvtthard k -8ttngrtihti.—Vytivtihartt-mad. 
hdvd. —Yydvdhard-chintamdnee. —Vyfivtihard-matrika. 
—-Vytivdhartt-tdtwti.—Vydrdhard- mdyookhd. 

Works on the Law of Inheritance. — Mdddnd-parijattf, 
one of the ancient smritees.—Dayd-bhagd—A comment 
on ditto.—Other comments on ditto by Mdb&hwttrd, 
Shree*Nat*hd, Uchyootd, Rdghoo-ndnddnd, and Shree- 
Krishud-tdrkaldnkard. —Dayd-rdhdsyd. — Vivadd-chin- 
tamunee. — Vivadd-rfltnaktird. — Vivadarntivd-setoo.— 
Dayd-nirndvd, by Shree-kfird.—Ddttdkd-ddrpdnd, on 
adopted children.—Ddtth-meemangsa, on ditto.—Vivadd- 
tanddvu, by Kdmdlakdrd. — Sdtwd-vichard. — Sdtwd- 
rhdhdsyd.—VivadU-chundrika, by Undntd-ramd.—Viva- 

K This word should be sounded somewhat like vgrfthart, though ihr 
rsul sound cannot be given with the Homan alphabet. 
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dd-bdngarndvd.—Dayd-tfltwti.—A comment on ditto by 
Kashee-rarad-vachflspdtee.—Nirnflyti-sindhoo.-Nirndya- 
mritd. — Vivadd-chdndrd. < i — Vivadarnttvtt-sard. — M&> 
ddnd-rutnd-prddeepd.—Dayd-stingrtthtt, by Shree-Krish- 
nu-tdrkalunkard.—A comment on the Dayd-viv6kfi, by 
ditto. 

Works relative to the Canon Laves. —Acbard-chdndrHca. 
Anhikil-tiUwd, on the daily duties of Hindoos.-—Anhikacha- 
r a- 1 u t w u. - Acha rd-sar u-anhikd-vidhee, on different duties. 
— Acharu-chundrika. — Achard -prfideeptt. —Sddachard- 
sdngruhd.—Achnrendoo-shdkhdrd. —Acharaddrshd.-Sfl- 
dac h a r d - ch u n d rod dy d .— Achard-m dyookh dTit’hee-kd- 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhdvd- 
devd. — Pruyogd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment.—Chdndogfi- 

comment on ditto, byGoond-Vishnoo-bhuttfl. 
ddrpdnd, byMadhdvd.—Gdnga-vakya-vdlee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.—Sdmbdtsdrd-kou- 
moodee, on all the ceremonies of the year.—Dhdnnd- 
sdngruhu, a work on various ceremonies, by Pfirdm. 
hdngsd pdrivrajdkd.—Shantee-mdyookhd, on the means 
of averting evil.—Vasoo-devd-pddddtee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Vishnoo.—Mdldmasfl- 
tdtwd, on the mdld months, 1 and the ceremonies belong¬ 
ing to these months.—A comment on ditto.—Another by 
Ramd-mohdnd-vachdspdtee. — Tit’bee-tdtwd, on lunar 
days, and tbeir peculiar ceremonies.-—A comment on 
ditto, by Kashee-ramd-vidya-vachdspdtee.—Ekarddshee- 
tutwd, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto.—Another, by Mohdntt-goswamee.—Another, by 

1 Intercalary months, Intended by the Hindoo* to bring their reckoning by 
solar and lanar time to an agreement. Tbeir calendar requires one every 
2} years. 


bhasbyd.—A 
—Udbhootd- 
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Kashce-nimit-vidya-vachdsputee.—Yatra-tutwtt, on jour* 
nies and pilgrimages.—Snanu-dFepika, on bathing cere¬ 
monies.—Sungkdlpd-koumoodee, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies.—Nrisinghfi-prdsadd, on the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnoo, half-lion, half-man.—Krityd-ttttwti, 
on the duties of Hindoos.—Nrisingd-vajdpcyee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—Sliivfl-podja-sdngrdhd, an abridgment, on the wor¬ 
ship ofShivd.—Neetee-mdyookhd, on the duties oftheHin- 
doos.—Prdtisht'ha-indyodkhd, a similar work.—Vdstoo- 
shastrd, on the ceremonies connected with building a 
family residence.-— Jdla-shdyaramotsdrgd, on the conse¬ 
cration of pools and gardens to public use.—Kaldrnir- 
ndytt-deepika, on times of worship.—Sdmdyd-prddcepd, 
a similar work.—Poorooshu - m 6d u-pGd dh u tee, on human 
sacrifices.—Koondodyotd, on altars for sacrifices.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto.—Dlidrmu-prudcepd, on various ceremo¬ 
nies.—Prdghdtdkd, ditto.—Dhurmd-prdvritee, ditto.— 
Purishisht'hd-prdkashu, ditto. — Shivd-prftti9ht’ha, on 
setting up an image of the lingrt.—Vishnoo-prutisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo.—Kritya-rdtna-vdlee, on cere¬ 
monies.—Krityd-kdlpd-tdroo.—Snand-sdotrd, sentences 
on ablutions.—Dhdrmd-sungrdhd, an abridgment, on 
various duties.—Brilmhu-y ugnfi-tdrpiinu-vidhee, on sacri¬ 
fices.—Vidhand-mala, on various laws.—Dhdrmd-vivekd, 
on the duties of the Hindoos.—Voishndvd, on the worship 
of V isbnoo.—Sbantee-sard, on the influence of evil stars. 
—Shivd-vakya-vdlee, on duties commanded by Shivd. 
—Vdrshodyotd, on all the ceremonies of the year.—Dino- 
dyotfi, on daily ceremonies. Podja-rdtnakdrd, on forms 
of worship.—Lingarchtind-chdndrika, on the worship of 
the lingd.—Shantee-kdmdlakdrd.—Chdndoganhikd, on 
the duties of the samil-vedd Bramhdns, by Bhdvd-dcvd. 
—Chdndogd-pdddhdtee, by the same writer.—Divo* 
dasunibdudiu a work by Divodasu.—Ramd-prdkaslul, 
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on the festivals of Ramd.—Dhfirmd-decpika, on different 
ceremonies.—Pdddhtitee, by Bhfivtt-devd, a similar work. 
Pruyogti-ddrpdnd, another similar work.—Kdrmopddd- 
shinee, another work on ceremonies.—Krity 3-raj il, ditto. 
—Kshdyd-sdnkshepd, by Gun^shfl'bhuttd.—Vyvfist’har- 
nuvd, by Raghdvd-bhdtttt.—Another work under the 
same name by Rdghoo-nat’hfi-sarvdbhoumd.—Smritee- 
sdngrdhfl, by Ramd-bhudrftnyay.aldnkaru.—Vydvfist’ha- 
sarti-sdngrdhd, by Ramd-Govinrifi.—Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantd-vageeshd.—Bhuktee-s undue- 
bhfi,on devotion.—Doorgabhuktee*turunginec, on faith in 
Doorga.—Sumdyaloku, by Pfidnid-nabhu—Shoodrfipdd- 
dhdtee-niroopdntt, the way of the shoodrds.—Shantcc- 
riitnd, by Kdindlakdrd.—'Tit’hee-nirnuyd. 

On the Offerings to the Manes of Ancestors. —Shradd- 
hdvivekd, by Vachdspfitee-mishrd.—A comment onditto, 
by Shrec-Krishnd-tdrkalunkardi.—Another by Acharyd- 
chooramdnee.—Shraddhd-koumoodcc.—Shraddhrt-chinta- 
mdnee.—Shraddhd-sagurd.—Shraddhu-tutivd.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, entitled Bhavart’hd-decpika.—Another by 
Kashee-ramd-vidya-vachdspdtee.—Another comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhd-muyookhd. —Shraddhd-sdngrdhd.— 
Shraddhd-khdndd, by Hemadree.—Shraddhd-gdnd-pd- 
tee.—ShraddhtSndoo-shekhfird.—Pitree-bhdktee-tdrflngi- 
nee.—Shraddhd-kdlpd-ldta—• Sdpindcc-kdrdnd.—Sdrv- 
vd-shraddhd-pdddhdtee.—Vrishotsurgd, on the offering 
of a bull.—Ootsdrgd-mdyookbfi, on the consecration of 
offeri ngs.—Krity d-pr d kash d. 

Works on Atonements. —Praydschittd-viveku.—Prayfl- 
shchittd-tutwd.—A comment on ditto.—Another by Go- 
vindaniindd.—Another by Kashec-raiud-vidyu-vaclids* 
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ptttee.—Prayttshchitttt-prttdeeptt.—Pray ttsbchitt tt>m tty oo- 
khfi.—Prayttshchitt^ndoo-sb^khfirtt. 

(I 

On Purifications. —Sboodhee-kttmtilakttrfi.—Ushouchtt- 
smritee-chttndrika.—Shooddbee-rtttraakfirtt, by Chttnd6- 
shwfirtt.—Shooddhee-ttttwtt.— A comment on ditto.— 

t 

Shooddhee-viv^ktt.—Shooddbeemdyooktt. 

On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies.-*- Silngskartt-gttn tt- 
ptttee. — Sttngskarti-kouatoobhtt. — Sttnsgskartt-bhaskttrtt. 
Sttngskartt-kttmttlakttrtt — Sttngskarttkttla. — Sttngsk&rfi- 
ttttwtt.—Sttngskarfi-mfiyookhtt. 

On Votes. —Vrtttfi-sartt.—Vrtttarkfl.—Vrttttt-rajtt.— 
V rflttt-koumoodee. 

On PuntsAmentf^-Dttndtt-viv^ktt. 

On Oaths. —Divytt-ttttwtt. 

On Gifts. — Dantt-kouraoodee. — Dantt-mttyookhtt.— 
Dantt-kriya-koumoonee, by Gorindanttndtt.—Dantt-kul- 
ptt-tttroo.—Dantt-rQtnakttrtt.—Dantt-sagttrtt, by Bfillal- 
senu.—Dantt kumttlakttrtt. — Mttha-dantt-pttddhtttee, on 
splendid gifts.—Dantt-chttndrika.—Sborttshtt-dantt-vidhee, 
on tbe sixteen gifts.—Dushfl-kQrmtt-puddhiitee, a similar 
work.—Danfi-heera-vttlec. 

On Ancestry. — Gotru-prttviirfi-munjttree. — Gotrtt- 
prttvttrtt-durpttntt. 

On Holy Places. —Pttrttshoo-ramu-prttkasbu.—Trist’- 
httlee-setoo, on the holy places, Kashec, Gfiyfi, and Prtt- 
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yoga. — Teert’hd-chintamtinee.—Teert’hd-prdyogti-deiF- 
pika.—Gdya*s6too, on the holy place Gfiya. 

1 * 

On Marriages. —Oodvahd-tdtwd.—Oodvp^^-riv^kfl. 

On Transmigrations. — V rihtit-kdnnti-vipakd-sard>stin- 
grfihfi, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 

Ktirmd-vipakd-sard. 

Works on various subjects.— Smritee-sartt, by Hdree- 
nat’hfi —Another work under the same name.—Smritee- 
sfingruhd, a compilation.—A modern work of the same 
kind under this name.—Smritee-chdndrika, an explana¬ 
tion of different laws.—Hard-ldta-teeka, a comment on 
the Hard-ldta.—Jdtd-mdlld vilasu.—Dwoitd-nirndyti.— 
A modern work under this name, by Chdndrd-sh£khdrti- 
vachuspdtee.—A comment on ditto, entitled Kaddmbdree. 
—Voijdydntee, a comment.—Siddhantd-piyooshd.—Ni- 
bdndhd-sdrvtiswd.—Narddd-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Narddd.—Tdtwamritd.—Pdrashdrd-smritee. 
—Vrihdt-parashdree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Pdrashurd-smritee-vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrashdrd. Juyu-singhu-kdlptt-droomd, a workbyjd- 
yd-singhd.—Udwoitd-nirndyd, on spirit and the animal 
soul.—Tdtwd-deepika.—Diud-kdrodyotd. — Siddhantd- 
peeyooshu, on the decision of doubts.—Devdld-smritee, a 
work by Dlvfild.—Vriddhd-Shatatdpd.—Rutnadee-pd- 
reeksha, on the method of examining precious stones.— 
Smritee-mdnjdlee.—Jandkyandndd-bodhd.—Vrihdt-shdn- 
khd*smritee.—Sdrvd-ddrshdnti-sdngrdhd, an abridgment 
of all the ddrshdnds.—Narddd-sdnghita.—Dhdrmd-soo- 
trd.—Kashydpd.—Mdharndvd. — Mdharndvabhidhand 
—Smritee-chintamdnee, by Gdnga-dhdrtt.—Goutdmti* 
sootrd-teeka. — Sdkdlu-tuutd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment 
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of various opinions.—DwoitS>pftrisbishtQ-tceka.»Smritee- 
puribhasha, by Vdrdbfl mand.—Smritee-rOtnakGrO, by V6- 
dacharyu.—Grdut’hd-raju, by Rughoo-nat’hu-sarvGbhou- 
m ft.—U chyootd-cbukr QvQrttce.—S mritee-ko ustoobh G. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos; 
there are also many others, not now to be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the, works most frequently referred to, are the 
DayG-bhagtt, and Dayu-tGtwG. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me¬ 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastrd does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis¬ 
trate, and through him to all appointed by him to admi¬ 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his ar¬ 
bitrary will; he is pronounced to be, indeed, an incar¬ 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of death. He is how¬ 
ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech ; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the gods; to pre¬ 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhftns ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to (he 
shastru; to keep in subjection luBt, anger, avarice, 'oily, 
drunkenness and pride ; to keep himself from being se* 
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duced by the love of gaining and of the chase; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical in¬ 
struments ; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful means : from taking private property; 
from holding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden to slay a suppliant, a spec¬ 
tator, a person asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings to its gods; and effects and money, 
to the bramhdns. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to Himself- 
seven or eight wise counsellors; to employ, a sober and 
virtuous secretary, and men of good principles as messen¬ 
gers. He is to prevent crimes; to listen to complaints ; 
to forbear to touch sacred property; to consult with his 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not where 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge : it allows him, however, to appoint brainhdns (on 
no account shoodrils) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsel is allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows:—a bram- 
hfln must swear by fhe truth ; a kslidtriyd by the animal 
on which he rides, or by his arms; the voisby d, by his. 
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cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold; the shoodrtt, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend." 1 The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi¬ 
dence : as an example - of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted: 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con¬ 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. In an af¬ 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur¬ 
red by the murder of all the men who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea¬ 
tures in the world, and a person thus perjured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; 
—1. on debt, or loans for consumption,— 2 . deposits 
and loans for use;—3. sale without ownership;—4. con¬ 
cerns among partners;—5. subtraction of what has been 
given;—6. non-payment of wages or hire;—7. non-per¬ 
formance of agreements;—S. recision of sale and pur- 

m A correspondent says, " The sentence is * The judge shall adjure 
the bramhuu by his truth; the kshQtriyu, by his vehicle and arms $ the 
voishyfi, by bis implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize; and the 
shoodrti by (I think) erery curse.* Oaths arc only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be procured, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
nd other appeals to God, are to stand instead of human testimony.*’ 
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chase;—9. disputes between master and servant;'—10. 
contests on boundaries11,12. assault and slander;— 
IS. larceny14. robbery and other violence;—15. adul¬ 
tery ;—16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties;—17. the law of inheritance;—18. gamiitg 
with dice and with living creatures. “ These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi¬ 
cial procedure in this world.” 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, are truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and the expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo; An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhttn 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born hf a bramhilnce must have the largest share 
of his property. If a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
oliildren, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhtln dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge'his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
water. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a ma- 

x 
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gistrate, a master, or a bramhtfn, a person is not to be 
rude in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son; 

the property of a brifmhifcharee to his spiritual guide; 

• 

of a sttnyasee, to his pupil; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sffnyasee, 
and persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the 

property to which they are heirs. 

• * 

Interest from a bramhun is to be ten per eent; from a 
kshfitriyd, fifteen; from a voishyu, twenty; and from a 
shoodru, fifty ! 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar¬ 
riage: bramhu, in which a father gires his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
— doivu , when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee;— arshu * in which the 
father gives his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows; prajaputyu T in whieb the father says to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, “ Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion— asooru , in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows bis daughter i-gand/iUrcS, 
a marriage in which the parties privately agree to treat 
each other as man and wife;— rakshuiu t in which the 
bridegroom overcomes his rivals in Bingle combat, and 
marries the daughter;— poishachu } in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting baying, selling, and partnership, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just principles. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away bis wife, with her own consent; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father's con¬ 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is dflttO, (given). If a man from a violent im¬ 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
by descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sunyasce, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt.— 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas¬ 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation: 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, M I have 
made thee free.*' A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A brarohGn can never be made a slave. 

x 2 
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The owner of a bramhdnee bull is not answerable for 
such a bull after he is let loose.—A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of¬ 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and:a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhdn, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a mdn call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a jobber or 
an outcast. 

The laws which relate to assault are most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, “ All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it inspects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punishment 
of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel: the law, in all 
cuscs of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
punishing the bramhdn in f the slightest manner for the 
greatest injustice, and the shoodrd most heavily for the 
slightest ollence against the bramhdn : the following ex¬ 
amples may suffice for proof: “ If a man deprive another 
of life, he shall suffer death; but if a bramhun do this, 
he shall be fined.” For striking a bramhdn, the shoodrd’s 
hand is to be cut off; for sitting on his mat, his posteriors; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off; for seizing 
him bv the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast, with im¬ 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death ( without examination ) the person who shall set lire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be lined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf¬ 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos¬ 
sesses. An unskilful man daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled; the highway robber is directed to be stran¬ 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut off, and to be cast upon a highway where fufur 
roads meet; of a man of inferior cast, to be lined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all. respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut off, and he is 
to be deprived of life. £or stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be but off For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

x 3 
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aci of breaking any thing closed up, for the first offence, 
is to have a finger cut off; for the second, his hand and 
foot; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, belonging to a bramhdn, 
the hand is to be cut off. Thefts committed by bramhQns 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramhiin, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio" 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul¬ 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a married woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties: for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is fined one shilling and seven- 
pence ; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per¬ 
petration of the crime, the offender, if a slioodru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then be burnt alive; if a bram- 


■ These were the horrid punishments formerly inflicted by this penpi-;. 
.. f hare been extolled as the most benevolent beings on earth. 
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hiln, he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con* 
sent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman.— 
A bramhdn, a kshutriyu, or a voishyd, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
drd guilty of the same crime, must be put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitu¬ 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 

A man who shall have caused a bramhdn to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhdn for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedd, a shoodrd is to 
have boiling oil poured into fiis throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhdn, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six¬ 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man’s limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis¬ 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murdering a 

x 4 
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, man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child. For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her husband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wife is to be made the slave or cook to some idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor to go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to be burnt with the corpse of her 
husband; in which case, she is promised'happiness in 
paradise during 35,000,000 of years, 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 


SECT. XXXIV ".—The Astronomical Shastrus. 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, though mixed with the most 
extravagant fancies, will long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryd-Siddhantu, by Bhaskdracharyd, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mind by which this work was produced, the 
. author would refer his readers to a learned essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomic?! 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sfit- 
wd-yoogu. Most of the works mentioned below, how¬ 
ever, were written only two or three hundred years age 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old. 

SECT. XXXV. — Astronomical Works still extant . 

Sooryd-siddhantu, and Siddhantu-shiromunee, by 
Bhaskdracharyu.—A comment on the former work, 
entitled Goorart’hu-prukashika, by Rungd-Nat’hd. — 
Others by Nree-singhu-gdndkd and by Bhooddrd.— 
Leelavdtect, by Bhaskdracharvd.—Comments on ditto, by 
Gdngadhdrd, Rfingd-Nat’hfi, Sobryd-dasd, and Gdneshd. 
—Veejd-Odnitfl, another work, by Bhuskdrachdryd, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c. — Grdhd-spushtd, on the 
planets.—Shooddhe-deepika, by Govindandndd.—Grdhd- 
chard, on the motions of the planets.—Bhoovunodccpukd, 
by Pddmd-nabhd.—A comment on the Vrihddjaldku, by 
Bhdttotpdld.—Swdroddyu, with a comment on ditto, and 
another byNdrd-Hdree.—Swdroddyd-ydntru.—Shantikd- 
tdtwamritd, by Narayund>shdrma.—Moohodrtd-kulpii- 
droorau, with a comment.—Jatuku-ddrpdnd, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.—Sarumdnjtirce, by Vdndmalee- 
mishrd.—Vdrahu-sunghita, by Vdrahd.—Jatdkd, by 
Neeldkdnt’hd. — Dind-sungrdhu. — Prdtydntdrd-ddsha- 
phdld. — Somti-8iddbantu. — Jyotirnirnuyd. —Jyotish- 
sard-sdn^ruhd. — Horashdt-pdnchashika. —Shooddhee- 
rutnankoord. —Vdshist'hu-sdnghita. — Jatuka-bhdrdnd. 
—Megliu mala.—Mdkurundodahdrdnu. —ilajmartdndd. 
—Tajd »d, -—Jatdkd. — Chdndronmecldnd.—Souru- 
bhash} d-veejd-gdnitd, by Sooryd-dasd. — Siddhant’hd- 
Borvvu-bhoumu-vyakhya.—Bhaswdtee.—Grdhu-chdritrd. 
— (rrdhd-lughdvd. — Vishwd-prudeepd. — Brdmhd*sid«* 
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dbantd.-Siddhantd-nidnjdrce.--Moohoortd-chooramdnee. 
*— Siddhanttt-tdtwu-vivekd. — Brdmhu-siddliantu-veejtt- 
giinitd.—BrdnihQ-gooptd-krild.--GdnitH-rajQ, by Kevdld- 
llamfi-Pdnchandnd.° — Grdhd-yamdlu. — Shree-pdtee- 
rdtnu-mala.—Prdstard-chintamdnec.—Rumdld-Rdhdsyd. 
— ilekha-gunitd-kshetrd-vy uvd-harfl. —Vrihttt-sdnghita, 
by Vurahu-inihiru.*—Siddhantd-sheshd, by Kumulakdru. 
—S(V>ry u-si(l<lhnnttt i kirunavOlee.—Deepika, and a com¬ 
ment by Uaghuvacharyd. — Sdtkrityd-mook-tavdlcc.— 
SilmurK*. ard. — Kcvdld-cliundrika. —- Lughoo^jatdkd.— 
Nurdpulec-juydclidrya. — Mukdrdndd. — Chdmdtkard- 
chintumiinee.—Slieegru-bodbtt. —Grdhd-laglidvd.—Sha- 
leehotru. 

SECT. XXXVI.— Epitome of the Soorya-siddhantii, 

by Bhaskitrachartiii , a Bramhun. 

Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described : 
the period while a person can sound the vowel re $0 
ten times, is called prand; six prands make one pdlu ; 
sixty pdlds, oneddndd; sixty ddndds, one tit’hee; fifteen 
tit'hees, one pdkshd ; two pukshus, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 


The nine kinds of months are, bramhya , or a month of 
the life or reign of Brdniha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogfis constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogus make one of 
Briitnha’s days; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivii , or divine month, is com- 

° Gopalu-tarkatfinkaru, the sou of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
|>Audit in the Serampore printing-office. 
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posed of thirty yedh» of mortals;—a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals; —- a prajuputyu month; — a sourU , or solar 
month;—a savunu month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;—a chandrS, or lunar month;—a n&kshutrii 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty*seven stellar mansions* The sQtyfi yoogu 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the trdttt 1,296,000; the 
dwaphril 864,000; the kiilee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogOs form a mttba or great yoogfl, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogtis con¬ 
stitute a day of Briimha, called a kulpd, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Br&mha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Rfivee (the sun), Chtindrtt (the 
moon), Mungulii (Mars), Boodhu (Mercury), Vrihds- 

pdtee (Jupiter), Shookrd (Venus), Shiinee (Saturn). The 

\ 

progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
different degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth info quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yojiInus, p and its 
diameter one-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon arc found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of their continuance, the appearance of these 

► Each yojuuu is eight miles. 
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pUnets during, an eclipse, the parts bf the planet which 
will first become affected, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con* 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described: Yishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters,. scat¬ 
tered the seed from which a golden egg’sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Silo* 
kfirshfinQ, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed BrQmha; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
MungulQ, fioodhfi, 'Vrihusptttee, ShookrO, and ShQnee. 
Sdoryd, in the form of DwadQshatma,'divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (niikshiitriis). After thi6, 
were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma¬ 
ment, the elevation of the highest star, of Shdnee, 
Vrihuspulee, Mdngulu, Sooryii, Shookrti, Boodhfi, and 
ChQndru. q 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Liinka is in the centre of 
the earth; and to the east of Liinka, at the extremity of 
the earth, is Yumu-kotee; on its western extremity is 
HornQku-piittnnu; the antipodes of Liinka are the inha¬ 
bitants of Siddhee-poorii; and on the northern extre¬ 
mity of the earth is Soomeroo, and on the southern VtirO- 
vanillu. When the sun arises on Liinka, he sets on 


4 See Vol. III. p. 4, 
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Siddhe-poord; at which time, at Yumd-kotee, it is mid¬ 
day, and at Romukd-pdttdnd midnight. 

To the north of Lunka is Bhardtd-vdrshd, which con¬ 
tains the mountain Himaluyd, to the north of which is 
Hemukootd. To the north of Siddhee-poorQ is Kooroo- 
vdrshd, and the mountain ShringdvanQ. To the north 
of Ydmd-kootee is Bhddrashwd-vdrshd, and mount Ma- 
lyavand. To the north of Romdkd lies Ketoomdlfi-vur- 
shu, and the mountain Gundhd-maddnd. On Soom6roo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Lduka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants ; and in a continued 
southerly direction, are the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then Shakil-dwccpd, and the sea of 
milk; Shalniulee-dwcepd, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shd-dwccpd, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chu-dweepd, and the sea of sugar-cane juice; Gomedfr 
ku-dweopd, and the sea of spirituous liquors ; Pooshku- 
rfi-dweepu, and the.sea of fresh water; and still further 
southwards Vdrd-vanulu. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven putalds, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskdracharyu next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the “ Astrono¬ 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se¬ 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches: 


“ I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c,, is the 
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same as ours; that their astronomical year is sjdereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of bis entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in eaoh sign; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of the artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Met>hii in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in¬ 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

“ It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla¬ 
netary motions; and the ancient Hindoos chos<~ * v *t point 
of time counted back when, according to the. ,otions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Mdshfi, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they supposed the crea¬ 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, would have 
produced a moderate term of years compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated; but, 
having discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap¬ 
sides also, and taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,881,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,364,115,110 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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tlier the grand anomalastic period denominated a ktilpil, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Br&mha. The kUlpQ, 
they divided into mQnw&nttirils, and greater and less 
yoogus. The use of the miinw&ntfirii is not stated in the 
Sooryu-Sidd hail til; but that of the rauha, or greater yoogu, 
is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon, at the end of which the latter, with 
licr apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their mean and true anomaly. 

“ These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain n amber of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be¬ 
gan their motions, a right line, drawn from the equi¬ 
noctial point Liinka through the centre of the earth, 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com¬ 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
arc the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of Ltlnga: for places east or west of that meri¬ 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth's surface, called in Sdngskritii 
the deshantfirfi. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place,' determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

<{ The division of themfihayoogtt into thesfitwil, trdta, 
dwapttrfi. and kfilee ages, does not appear from the Soo- 
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ryfi'tSiddhantil to answer any practical astronomical pur* 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks 
Their origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
miinwttntilrit and kitlpit to the same foundation: either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 

In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sodryfi-Siddhantu. The 
corrections of Veedii at present used, are contained in 
one column/ and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in¬ 
serted according to the same shastrii. Its diminution 
does not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of MfikQriuidu and also in the 
Gruhtl-laghiivu, the latter written only 2(i8 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

“ The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Silngskrilu 
the kruntee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Sdoryfi-Sidhantu, as the son’s patil, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
tlie Plutonic year, 1 shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning; it.” 

r " This I must, however, ut present omit, not having as vet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will bring even the sun's place, computed b> 
the Souryfi-Sidd bantu, exactly to ail acre cm cut with the astronomical book* 
in present use. Of these books, the principal are the GnihO-Ingliiivii, com¬ 
posed .about 268 years ago, the tables of Mukuiandu used at Hen arc* a il 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhauttt-Kfthtisjti used at Nudccya j the laH 'Viitteu »u 
1*513 Shuku, or 198 years ago/’ 
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“ We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of M&hfi, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the SoSiy tt- 
Siddhantii, that to assume a period so great is unneces¬ 
sary ; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of the trgta age,* at which instant all the grQ- 
hOs, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Mtahfi, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kfilee age: for the greatest common divisor of the-num¬ 
ber of days composing the mQha yoogtt and the pla¬ 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the tr6ta and 
dwapdrttages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne¬ 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the kQlee 
yoogu* in determining the mean longitude of the planets 
themselves; but for the position of their apsides and 

9 <( Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common use, go far¬ 
ther hack xhan to some assigned date of the era Shuktt; but haring the 
planet** places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 
places aud other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, or 
by combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work s as in Gruhfi* 
Laghfivti, Siddhanta-Rlihasya, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led 
to assert that the bramhdui compute eclipses by set forms, couched iu 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to derelope their system 
of astronomy$ and this I apprehend was the case with Mons. Sonnerat, 
The Jyotish pundits in general. It is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they arc consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science $ but there are some to be met with who are 
better informed/ 9 


Y 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the numbers 
3S7 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period iu both cases. 

tc For the equation of the mean to the true anomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

“ To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec¬ 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

“ Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain¬ 
ed, it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in which case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon’s synoJical month, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
of her full or change, lier distance in longitude from 
the sun, divided by 720, the minutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360', the quotient shows the tif- 
hce she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per¬ 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
difference between that fraction and 720 is the distance 
she has to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion; and that being deter¬ 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant.of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the accom¬ 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here; and the same may be said with respect to the decli¬ 
nation of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

“ It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pfindits, learned in the Jyotish shastru, have truer notions 
of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general: and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
bramhiins, that eclipses are occasioned by the interven¬ 
tion of the monster Rahoo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vedus and pooranus, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science: and, where reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces¬ 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as stated in other shastriis, “ might have 
“ been so formerly, and may be so still; but for astrono- 
“ mical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.” 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
unphilosophical opinions. Bhaskurii argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se¬ 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
Ihtmi to rest upon ; and NtirQ-singhtt, in bis commentary, 

y 2 
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shows that by Rahoo and K6too, the head and tail of the 
monster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 

m 

of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
Kltoo: on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist¬ 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre¬ 
judice to astronomy.” 

« The argument of VflrQhti-acharyu concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 

a 

prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

« The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojtintts. An 
ancient method of finding a circle's circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojfl- 
nfls, as it is determined in the Sooryfi-Siddhantfi. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra¬ 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia¬ 
meter to the circumference; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 
1,627, &c., by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; and it is deter¬ 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14,159, &c. In the pooranfis the circumference 
of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojQn&s; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ the yojdnd stated in the Sooryfi- 
“ Siddhantd contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
« the poorands; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
(t was really of that size in some former kdlpd. More- 
11 over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
u earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
« poses, the dimensions given by Sooryfi must be assumed." 
The equatorial circumference being assigned the circum¬ 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter¬ 
mined. As radius 3,43S is to the ldmbdjyd or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude 
to ninety degrees, 60 is the equatorial dimension 5,059, 
to the dimension in yojdnds required. 

“ Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the pdlfibhd, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator." 

“ The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sooryu-Siddhantd describes ns passing over Ldnka, 
Rohitdkd, Uvitntce, and Sdnghita-sarti. tfvQntoe is said 
by the commentator to be “ now called Oojjdyinee,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions: The distance of Benares from this me¬ 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojfind eastward; and as 
4,565 yojdnd, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to sixty 
ddndds, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojdnds to 0 
ddndd, 50 phld, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares. A total lunar 

1 “ This day fastronomical day) is accounted tobtrin at tnidiiich* -n* - 

Y 3 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one pttlfls 

later than a calculation gave it for LQnka, and Mt 4i6 ** — 

° 7 00 

sixty-four yojunil, the difference of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

“ For the dimensions of the moon’s kiikshil (orbit) the 
rule in the SQngskritQ text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in¬ 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro¬ 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general tefins, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other requisites, to compute the time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitijfi, or horizon, and her < 
distance from the sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find the time of her passage from the one point 
to the other; or, in other words, “ to find the difference 
“ in lime between the meridian to which the eye referred 
“ her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which dilfcrcnce of time she will have passed through a 
space equal to the earth’s semi-diameter or 800 yojunu : 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
so is 800 yojunii to the circumference of her kfiksha, 
32-1,000 yojunu. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s motion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked ; but it does not seein 
that they had any idea of the first," and the latter they 

the rlkha (meridian) of Liinka; and at all place* cast or west of that nieri- 
44 dian, as much sooner or later as is their dcshautiuii (longitude) reduced 
4< to time, according to the Suoryii-Siddhantu, Briimhu-SiddliumO, Vu» 

“ shisht’hu-Siddliantu, Sointi-Siddhaiitu, Piirashiiru-Siddliautit, aud Uryii- 
“ hhtiUti. According to Jirftnihu-goopltt and others, it begins at sun-rise ; 

44 according to the llomuku mid others, if begins at noou ; and according to 
44 the Arshu-Siddhantii, at Min-set.” (Comment on the SoOryu-Siddhantii). 

Hut they are not wholly ignorant ot optics: they know the angles of 
incidence and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla-? 
uas it would be seen reflected from water or a minor." 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed. Euro- 
pean astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about 240,000, which is something above a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
MuyQ, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryfi-Siddhantti. 

“ By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon's orbit being known, 
'those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun's 
revolutions in a mflha yoogQ 4,320,000 are to the moon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojdnii to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojflnii; and 
in the same manner for the kakshQs, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin¬ 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. 

“ For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly; then by proportion, 
as that time is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively ; which of the sun is 6.5( ! 0 yojmm; 
of the moon, 480 yojfinu.” 

“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha¬ 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in¬ 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of the 
operation differs in no respect that I know of from the 

y 4 
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method of European astronomer*, to compute a lunar 
eclipse." 

“ The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 
when it will happen after midnight; but, for the cor¬ 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is fbrther necessary to compute the length of the arti¬ 
ficial day und night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the Uyunangshit or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of M£shQ, the sun’s right ascension and declination; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned, in their 
order .”—See the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em¬ 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been exceeded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi¬ 
nated amongst themselves, ajid were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia.* The VeejO-GQnitif, a Sting- 

* See Mr. Strachey’s preface to the V££j<l-G&nit&. Io this preface Mr. 
Mratlr'y observes, u It appears from Mr. Davis's paper that the Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and versed sines. They knew that 
t.ji' diffcicnue of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine; that 
in a right-angled triangle, if the hypothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
co««nc*. They assumed s small arc of a circle as equal to its sine. They 
constructed on true principles a tabic of sines, by addiug the first and second 
differences. From the VScjtt-Gttnit& it will appear that they knew the chief 
pro)M'iticM of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
finding the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures ; among others the 
rules for the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rules [given by Mr. Stracheyj. Also formulas for the 
sides of the regular polygons of 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,9 sides inscribed In a circle. 
There arc also rules for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli* 
•!*»? of a sphere 
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skriitt treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskttracharytt, and other 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and expense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea¬ 
tises on algebra from which Bhaskifrfi declares he ex¬ 
tracted his Veejii-Gttnitfi, and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “ A Persian translation 
of the Veejtt*Gttnitfi was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “ in the year 1634, by Ata Oollah Rttsidee.” The 
same gentleman says, “ Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
L<eelaviitee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. 
from which work it appears that “ Bhaskfira must have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th.” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king t) kb fir, Foizee translates into Per¬ 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavfitee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” “ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, “ be 
too fastidious in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras; we have access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, we cannot reason¬ 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema¬ 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub¬ 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishft-Tfitwti:— 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
lfignfis. The duration of a lttgntt is from the first appear- 
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ance of any sign till the whole would be above the hori¬ 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating marriages and religious ceremonies is regu¬ 
lated. 

There are twenty-seven nuksliutriis, viz.'stellar man¬ 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhttrunee, and a quarter of Krit- 
tika, form Meshu, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of-. Rohinee, and half of MrigGshira, make 
YrishQbhu, or Taurus ; half of Mrigdshira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Poondrvusoo, make Mit’- 
boonfi, the Twins; a quarter of Poonurvusoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlesha, make Kurkutu, the Crab; 

m 

MQgha, PoorviiphOlgoonee, and a quarter of Ootfiphal- 
goonec, make SinghG, or Leo ; three parts of Ootur- 
phttlgoonee, the whole of H&sta, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in KQnya, or Virgo ; half of Chitra, the 
whole of Swatce, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or Libra; a quarter of Vishakha, the whole of 
Unooradha and Jyesht’ha, are included in VrishchikG, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Pddrvasharha, and a quarter ofOotdra- 
sharha, form DhQnoo, or Sagittarius ; three quarters of 
OotQrasharha, the whole of Shrdvdna, and half of Dhti- 
nisht’ha, form Mukuru; half of DhGrasht’ha, the whole 
of ShGtftbhisha, and three parts of PoorvubhadrGpiida, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius; one part of Poorvub- 
hadrupuda, the whole ofOotiirbhadrfiptida, and Revdtce, 
form MeenQ, or Pisces. This work describes the cere¬ 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each niikshtitrft. 

The moment when the sun passes, into a new sign is 
called siinkrantee: the names of the silnkrantees are, 
Muhavishoovu, Vishnoo-pddcc, Shdrdshcctee, Ddkshina- 
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yttnii, JtilfivishoovQ, and Ootfiraytinfi. The silnkrantee 
Mflhavishoovu occurs mVoisbakhtt^Vishnoopfidee occurs 
in Joisht’hQ, Bhadrti, tlgrQhayttnd, and Pholgoonfi; Shfi- 
rii-sbeetee occurs in Asharhii, AshwinG, Poushti and Choi* 
trtt; DfiksbinayQnil in Shravfinfl; jttluvishoovu in Kar- 
tikii; and Ootttraytinil in MaghQ. By performing certain 
religious ceremonies at the .moment of a stinkrantee, the 
shastrtt promises very great benefits to the worshipper ; 
but this period is so 3mall/ that no ceremony can be 
accomplished during its continuance; the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes a portion of time 
preceding the sGnkrantee, and at «*her times a portion 
after it, is sacred. 


The Hindoos divide the phases of the moon into six¬ 
teen parts, called killas. The light parts they fancifully 
describe as containing the water of life, or the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
orb, the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that the moon is divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make the difference in the phases of 
the moon. The first kttla is called priit'piidu; the next 
dwiteeya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day's 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
dundfis, 2 or, as others say, fifty-four. The latter thus 
reason ; sixty dundus make one nukshutrii; two niikshu- 
tnls and a quarter make one rashu, containing one huu- 

y As long as a grain ot mustard, iu its fall, stays on a row’s horn, say the 
piiudits. 

* Two pulOs and a half make one English minute, ami sixty of these pula* 
make one diindu, or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hindoo hours 
make one English hour. The Hindoos have no docks; but they have a 
clepsydra, or water clock, made of a vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
of au hour. The saud hour-glass has beetr lately introduced. 
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dred and thirty-five dfindfis; by dividing the rashti into 
thirty parts, each part will be four ddndas and a half; 
twelve of these parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
dfindfis. 1 Other pQndits declare, that there are 1,800, 
dfiudfis in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts*, 
each portion forms a rashfi of one hundred and fifty 
dfindQs; this rashfi they divide into thirty parts, of five 
dfindQs, and twelve of these parts make a tit’hee of sixty 
dfindtts. 

The suit' is in Mcehfi in the month Voishakhfi; in 
Yrishfibhfi, in Joisnt’hfi; in Mit’hoonfi, in Asharfi; in 
Kfirkfitfi, in Shravfinfi; in Singhfi, in Bhadrfi; in Kfinya, 
in Ashwinti; in Tools, in Kartikfi; in Vrishchikfi, in 
tjgrfihayfintt; in Dhfinoo, in Poushfi; in Mfikfirfi, in 
Maghfi; in Koombhfi, in Phalgoonfi; and in Meenfi, in 
Choitrfi. The sun passes through the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through each sign ic two days and 
a quarter. 

The months are denominated 1 from certain nfikshfitrfis, 

% * 

viz. Voishakhfi, from Vishakha; Jyoisht’hu, from Jydsh- 
t’ha; Asharhfi, fromUsharha; Shravfinfi, from Shrfivfina; 
Bhadrfi, from Bhadrfi-pfidfi ; Ashwinfi, from -Oshwinec; 
Kartikfi, from Krittika; Margfi-sheershfi, from Mrigfi- 
shecrshfi; Poushfi, from Pooshya; Maghfi, from Mfigha; 
Phalgoonfi, from Phfilgoonee; Choitrfi, from Chitra. 

The mfilfi, or intercalary months, are next defined; 
one of which, according to the calculations of the Hindoo 
astronomers, occurs at the close of every two lunar years 
and a half, so that the last half year is seven months long. 
They are called mfilfi, to signify that they are the refuse 

* The Tii’hee-Tutwu luaiutaiua this position. 
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of time; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, the 
lunar having in two years and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 

The days, of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Rfivee, Somti, Mdngdlfi, BoodhQ, Vrihds- 
piltee, Shookrti, and Shdnee, by adding the word varQ 
a day , to the name of each, as Rfivee-vard, &c- 

When the sun is in one sign, and the moon in the 
seventh Bign distant from it, an eclipse takes place. An 
eclipse of the moon always takes place during the full 
moon, or in the commencement of the wane. An eclipse 
of the sun occurs at the total wane of the moon, or on the 
first day of the increase of the moon. 

This work next contains accounts of the festivals, &c. 
connected with lunar days, fortnights, months, half years, 
and years. That is, it ordains the times in which it is 
proper to 'have the head of a child, to bore its ears ; b to 
read the shastrQs; to invest with the poita; to enter a 
new house; to put on new apparel, or jewels and other 
ornaments; to learn the use of arms; to dedicate an 
idol; to anoint a king; to begin to build, or to launch a' 
boat. At present, people in general regard as sacred 
certain days of the week only (vard). Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days are considered as unfortunate days. Even on a for¬ 
tunate day, a person is forbidden to attend to any cere¬ 
mony at eleven, or half past twelve o’clock. On a Thurs¬ 
day (Ldkshmee*varQ), the day consecrated to the goddess 

* All the Hindoos bore holes through the can of their ehildreu after they 
are fire years of age. 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid payments of money, if 
possible. The sinistra also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, Hindoost’hami and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account of the names 
of principal places, and in wbat parts of the eight quarters 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often filled with melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careless what 
becomes of an existence connected with such dreadful 
omens. A number of the richer natives have their nati¬ 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The pQndit who assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be¬ 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata c visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except the child and its 
mother; but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the child. On every occur¬ 
rence, whether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, u It is as Vidhata has written; how 
should it be otherwise ?” At the time of the appearance 
of Shunee,' the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad¬ 
verse fortune. If one person insult another, he takes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise from the adverse fortune 
* A form of Brtraba.a* creator. d Saturn. 
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which naturally springs from the influence of this star. 
The Hindoos, believe, that when Shtinee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils befall mankind. 
Hence, when Rami'}, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Sbivd, to obtain Secta in marriage, the earth fell in, 
the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and 
Pdrfishoo-Ramd, startled at the noise of the bow, ex¬ 
claimed : “ Ah! some one has placed his hand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shdnee.” f At 
present, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, “ Well, he has laid his hand on 
the Jiood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction ;) or, he has fallen upon Shdnee.” 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo Almanack, which indeed bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for each month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Francis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works prevents the author from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis¬ 
pleased at the omission.—The following is the intro¬ 
duction to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 
“ Salutation to Sooryfl. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
ShiromQnee, of Ndvu-dwocpd, a gdndkd, bowing at the 
Lotus-formed feet of Shrec-Krishnd, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Gireeshd-Clidndrd-Rayd, the 
raja of Ndvu-dwccpd, has composed this Pdnjika,® ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down in the Jyotish shastrd cal¬ 
led Sooryd-Siddhantd.” 

e The name of an almanack. This copy is comprized in sixteen leaves 
of paper, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
auotlier, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of each copy 
among the natives ia she or eight auas* 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in this me¬ 
thod of arrangement through every month: 
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SECT. XXXYII. The Medical ShastrUs . 

Sir William Jones bas the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: ** Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time irnmemo- 
rial) as we Bee it practised at this day by the Hindoos^ and 
Mfisfilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re¬ 
medies.”—The Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have been expected in the science and 
practice of medicine, certainly come so (hr short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as to jus¬ 
tify the remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still the rays shine so feebly, that the student must 
have been, left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and their proper remedies. The shas- 
trtts having affirmed, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elenents, the Btudent inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re¬ 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi¬ 
cines obtained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, the fruits, or flowers, of different 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed to 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know¬ 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif¬ 
ferent substances; hence their prescriptions were neces¬ 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being n 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their ignorance of ana¬ 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c., necessarily places their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesses of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with the business in which 
they are engaged. What are medicine and surgery with- 

out chemistry and anatomy ? 

» 

Respecting the treatment of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, the Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans : g they charge them with des¬ 
troying their patients by evacuations, and, instead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice of starving away the 
fever, h by denying food to the patient, and by adopting 
the most severe regimen. They confess the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

f The following is an exact copy of a bill drawn up by a Hindoo physician 
for a patient at Serampore, in the year 1816: the dose is called Som&nat'- 


hti-r&sii, and contains the following ingredients : 

Rs. As. Ps . 

Of gold, the weight of $ of a roopee, valued at - 3 8 0 

Of Iron, a roopee, ------ 1 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, - -- -- 0 7 6 

Of brimstone and quicksilver, the value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver, .---.--.--.--0 8 0 

Of precious stones, - -- -- -- -- -1 2 0 

Of brimstone, - -- -- -- -- -- -0 3 0 


* in these and other complaints the great body of the people have a strong 
aversion to the help of a European physician, and many perish through this 
prejudice. 

* In strong fevers, tlie patient is kept fasting for twenty-one days ; that is, 
he eats merely a little parched rice. At the close of this period, if the pa¬ 
tient lias been able to endure such a merciless abstiuence, the strength of the 
fever is considered as broken. On the point of regimen, the Hindoos ex¬ 
ceedingly blame the Europeau practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting brokeijTiinbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the small-pox seems to have been 
known among the Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after inocula¬ 
tion, but where the disorder is received naturally, mul¬ 
titudes perish. A few Hindoos do not submit to inocu- 
lation, because it has not been customary in their,families. 
At the time of inoculation, and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhun to wor¬ 
ship Sheetfila, the goddess who presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in surh a state of medical knowledge as that of 
the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of mankind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and prescriptions of the shastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity; 
and if, in any village, a person who has used their pre¬ 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of the merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace on a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi¬ 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who “ had suffered many things of 

z 2 
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“ many physician*, and spent all that she had, and was no> 
u thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The* Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto¬ 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship them, offer the leaves of the tooltfsSS to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been written on the bark of a tree, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trfis, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Ramil. 

The Voidytts who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Stingskritil grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidyil sbastrfis, and then learn the method of prepar¬ 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which ta 
regulated by the ability of the patient: the poorest per¬ 
sons sometimes give as little as two*pence; but one, two, 
or five roopees, are common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor's travelling charges, 
his whole expenses during his stay, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopees. On his reco¬ 
very, he dismisses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Some rich men have given elephants, 
horses, and even estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknesses. To the poor, the fees of 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men¬ 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor who 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takes 
with him, wrapped up in a cloth, a number of dozes in. 
cloth or paper. He has no use for bottles, every medi¬ 
cine almost being in the state of powder or paste : liquids, 
when used, are made in the patient’s own house. 


SECT. XXXVIII.— Works Hill extant> 

Nidanfl, oy Madhttvd, on diseases.—Comments on 
ditto, by Nurd-singhd, VijQyQ-rOkshitd, and Vopd-d6vfi. 
—Chukrd-duttd by a person of this name, on medicines. 
—Pakavulee, on ditto—Void) d-jcevdnfl, by a person of 
this name, on ditto.—Vdngd-scnd, a similar work.— 
Bhavd-prdkashd, on diseases and the materia medica.— 
Chflrukti, by a person of this name, on diseases and re¬ 
medies.—Rusii-rutnd-sdmoochdyd, on mercurial reme¬ 
dies.—Rus£ndru-chintumQnee, by Toontfiku-nat’hfi, a 
similar work.—Rusfi-mdnjdree, by Shalee-nat’hd, ditto. 
—Rajd-nirghuiitd, by Kashee-rajd, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica.— 
Goond-rdtnd-mala-koshu, by Naraydnd-dasd, on the 
names of ditto.—Lolitd-rajd, on the practice of medicine. 
—Shardngd-dhdrd, by a person of this name, a similar 
work.—Rdsd-rdtna-vdlce, by Bhdrdtu, ditto.—Prdyo- 
gamritd, ditto.—Gooroo-bodhdkd, by Herdmbd-send, 

1 The names of sixteen original medical writers are given in the Mar* 
kftnd£y& pooranu, via. Dhtiuw&uturee, who wrote the Cliik i tsar Kitwtt-rig- 
nanit; Divodastt, the Chikitsa-dtirshiiuil \ Kasliee -ajii, the Chikitsa-kou- 
moodee; UthwinSe-kooraarO, two brothers, physiciaus to the gods,* the 
Chikitsa^iUtua-tOutrtt and the BriimhQgntt ; Nttkoolu, the VoidyO-s&rvta- 
wfi ; Siihttd£i*fl, the Vyadhee-aiudhoo-viuttrdfiua; YiSmti, the Gn:inarnttvu ; 
Chyttvtintk, the JSSvtl-dMiifi ; Jiintiktt, the Voidytt-sttndlhii-bhtinjuDu ; 
Boodhtt, the S&rvvd-aartt* Javalti, the Tftotr&-sar&; Javalee, the Vddangti- 
sarfi; Polltt, the Nidanti; Ktirfit'hu, the SiirviSdhtSrii; and Ugtutytt, the 
l>woittf-nlniiiy&. Of these, six works are said to be still extant, 

z 3 
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ditto.—Hareetti, by the sage Hareetti, ditto.—Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto.—RQsQ-rQtuti-prddeepfi, 
ditto.—llQritt'kottmoodee, ditto. — Chikitsa-koumoodee, 
ditto.—Dhttnw&nttfree*iiirghfintii, by Dhdnwdotdree, on 
diseases and their remedies.—-Voidyd-sdrvdswd, by the 
saine writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine.—Sooshrootd, by a sage of this name, on 
ditto.— Vabhtitd, by a sage of this name, on ditto.— 
Sard-koumoodee, by Hdrishchdndrd'rayd, on preparing 
and administering medicines.— Sartt-sdngrfihd, by the 
same authTor, an abridgment, on the practice of medicine. 
—Mddhoo-maldtee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees.—Rutna-vOlee, by Kdvee- 
chdndrd-rayd, on diseases, &c.—Sdnd^yd-bhdnjinee, by 
Vopd-d£vd, a similar work.—Pdree-bhasha, by Nara- 
ydnd-dasd, on the mode of preparing medicines.^-Naree- 
prdkashd, by Shdnkdrd-s^nd, on the ascertaining the na¬ 
ture of diseases by the pulse.—Pdt’hya-put’hyd, by Vish- 
wd-Nat’hd-send, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Bengal; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to be more 
generally consulted; and there are many books on medi¬ 
cine written in the colloquial dialects, by sQnyasees* and 
others; but they are despised by the higher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyd shastrils are: 
The prognostics of diseases , or the method of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse.-— 
The causes and nature of diseases, including their prima¬ 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
the changes produced on the body by an ex cess v or defect, 

’ k The tfinyaseCs (religious mendicants) are ibe common wandering quarks 
of the couutry. 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum.— The art of healing , which includes, 1. the mate¬ 
ria medica; 2. chymistry and pharmacy; 3. the adminis¬ 
tering of medicine. - The latter includes internal reme¬ 
dies, as well as the application and effects of unguents, lo¬ 
tions, &c.— Rules for regimen, under which head the na¬ 
ture of different kinds of aliment are considered, the ef> 
fects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidantt gives the names of the fol¬ 
lowing diseases : Jwdrd, or fever.—tjteeaard, dysentery. 
—Grdhttnee, diarrhoea.—frrshti, hemorrhoids.—tjgnee- 
mandyd, indigestion.—Visoochika, costiveness.—Krimee, 
worms, attended with vomiting.—Kamilla, discoloured 
urine, and stools the colour of earth.—Pandoo, jaundice. 
—-Rdktfi-pittd, discharges of blood.—Rnjd-ydkshma, pul¬ 
monary consumption.—Koshft, sore throat and excessive 
cough.—Hikka, hiccup.—ShwasO, asthma.—Swdrd-bh£- 
dd, noise in the throat.— Urochdkd, want of appetite.— 
Chdrddee, vomiting.—Trishna, thirst.—Moorcha, faint¬ 
ing.—Mddatydyd, drunkenness.—Dahd, burning heat in 
the extremities.—Oonmadd, insanity.—fjpdsmard, hys¬ 
terics.—Vayoo, gout or rheumatism.—Vatdrdktd, burn* 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions.—Oordstum- 
bhd, boils on the thighs.—Amdvatd, swelling of the 
joints.—Shoold, cholic.—Anahd, epistasis.—Oodavdrttd, 
swelling in the bowels.—Goolmd, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness.—Hridrogd, pain in 
the breast.—Mootrd-krichrd, strangury.—Ushmflree, the 
stone.—Prdmehd, a gleet.—Mddd, unnatural corpulency. 
Ooddrd, the dropsy.—Shot’hd, inturmescence.—Vrid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.—Gdld-gdndd, a goitre. 

z 4 
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—GQndO-malsi, ulcers in the throat.—Shlce-pttdti, simple 
swelling of the legs.—Vidfiidhee, an abscess.—Naree- 
vrflnQ, ulcers on the intestines. -Vrfluil-shot’hti, ulcers 
on the body.—BhQgflndilrfl, fistula in ano. OopBdQng- 
shu, the venereal disease.—Shooku-doshfl, pricking pains 
in the body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
-—Twugamflyfl, the dry scab.—SheetB-pittd, the dry le¬ 
prosy.—OodQrddhQ, ring-worn).- Koosht’hil, leprosy.— 
UmlfipiUQ, the heart-burn —Visurpfl, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body.—VisphotO, boils. 
—Mdsoorika, the small-pox.—Kshoodrtt-rogd, of which 
there are two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases.—Nasa-rogQ, pain in the nose, followed by bleed¬ 
ing.—Chuksboo-rogQ, diseases in the eyes.—Shiro-rogd, 
headache.—Strec-rogO, sickness after child-birth.—Vald- 
rogd, sicknesses common to children.—VishiS-rogfi, sick¬ 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.—The shastrds 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers. 
Jttksbma, 1 Consumption, Mitha-vyadhee, m Olaoot’ha, 11 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Oodttree, 0 Sootika. p 

1 Cough and spitting of blood; others say, the induration of the spleen. 

B The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable beings may be seen in 
the public streets, with their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, and their fingers and toes falling off. 

* Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 

„ Of this there are three torts: jOlodiiree, viz the dropsy; maugsodti- 
rfe, a swelling without water; and aniodttree, a distention of the bowels 
through, costlveness, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates in 
death. 

t A disease of women after child-birth, attended with violent evacua- 
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SECT. X X XIX — Translations 

Worn three Medical works, the NarSe-prttkashfi, Nidantt, and NidaiiCi- 

SAagrfihii. 

First, the physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his countenance and 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the patient 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient; look at him; and enquire into the state of 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his pulse, 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel.—If any physician administer medi¬ 
cine to a patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer¬ 
tained the nature of the disease, lie is compared to YumQ. 

Of the Pulse .—This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mystery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven -ire but imperfectly acquainted with it; and there¬ 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are five principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tczfi ),‘ 1 wind, and ether: these qualities are mixed 
with the faeces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called viilahfiku 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de¬ 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms/ pranu, upanil, sflmand, oodanfi, 
and viiynnd, which have separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet are tinder the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 

* is tlie moat active principle in bodies, as, ligi. heat in the snn, 
verdure in plants, energy in man, Sic. 

* “ Air inhaled or emitted several ways, •* breath', deglutition, 4tc." 
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ists at the root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the nope. By the pulse in these different places the state 
of the body may be ascertained. When the physician in* 
tends to examine the pulse of a patient, he must rise very- 
early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing his 
mouth, &c., and go fasting: the putient must abstain 
from food, labour, bathing, and anointing himself with 
oil, must confine himself to his house, avoid anger, vo¬ 
miting, cold and heat, and rnu^t rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secured, the physician may properly and success¬ 
fully examine the pulse ; but remissuess in these prepara¬ 
tory steps subjects the physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as the flight of a crow, 
and at other times resembles the creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some¬ 
times very quick, and then very slow, the patient is 
in great danger; and when the pulse is marked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases. —First, from fevers arise 
discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
sn enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac¬ 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal¬ 
led jiU’hilrd.* From the last disease, two others called 
shot’ll & and goolmtt 1 spring. From goolmtt arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called kshtfyQkashn, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way many diseases give rise 
to others; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

• Ib tlii* disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hud, as though 
a thick hard substance had grows is il. 

r In the shot*hik the extremities swell, as though filled with water; an**, 
ru the gooltnfi the disease, which Is in the belly, deprives the patient of 
sensibility* 
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Of the Symptoms of Diseases.— In a ferer, the body 
is dried up, the patient has no desire to open his eyes; 
he becomes sensible of cold and of great weakness; wishes 
to sit in the sun; is constantly gnping; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in jvhich wind in the body is pre¬ 
dominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the following are the symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or less at different periods: the throat and mouth 
are very much parched; sometimes light, and other times 
very heavy sleep succeeds; the body becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles; 
and the pqtient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms: the pulse of the patient is exceedingly 
quick but not full; his bowels are much disturbed ; his 
sleep is broken; he vomits; his lips, throat, nose, &c. 
are parched ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst; and his eyes and faeces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms: thirst; fits of swooning; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, &c.; vo¬ 
miting ; great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp¬ 
toms : the pulse is very slow; the patient has no incli¬ 
nation to action; the eyes and faeces are white; occa¬ 
sionally the body becomes stiff; the hairs of the body 
stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vomits; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme heat, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head; light 
sleep, frequently broken; swooning or insensibility; 
cough ; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue; spitting of bile; shaking of the head; constant 
pain in the breast; offensive faeces; rattling in the throat; 
red and black rings on the skin; deafness; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body" be ex¬ 
tinguished, so that no food can be digested, the case is 
past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar day, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa¬ 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe¬ 
ver continue, if the patient complain of a pain at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivii him¬ 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im¬ 
possible ; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices, 1 the body suffers 

from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

# 

* The digestive power* are here to be understood. 

* The Hindoo auatoinists mention seven principles of which bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, flesh, the serum of flesh, bone*, mar¬ 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres¬ 
sion.—When .the fever is in the blood, blood is expecto¬ 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the<skin, and from thirst.—When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body tfembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem¬ 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nausea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, are the symptoms.—When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, sighs, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve¬ 
ry restless.—When in the marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to be surrounded with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatisfaction with every surrounding object.— 
When in the seed, the person becomes incapable of con¬ 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases .—If a fever arise from an ex¬ 
cess of what is called amfi, r the proper medicines for pro¬ 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient's life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro¬ 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no hope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensi- 

j The mucus which !■ perceived iu the natural discharges in a diarrhoea. 
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bility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pains in the he .rt, anus, 
penis, Hides, and joints, wherein also the body becomes 
entirely leeble, the belly swells, and evacuation almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with fever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burning heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathing, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning 1 , &c., the physician may 
abandon his case as hopeless. If a very aged person 
have a fever, accompanied with the following concomi¬ 
tants, viz. difficulty of breathing, pain in the breast, 
and thirst, if he be also very much reduced in body, he 
cannot recover. 1 f a person in a fever suffer from violent 
evacuations, and these suddenly cease, a disease called 
grihince will follow, and from this undid, in which, at 
the time of evacuations, the patient will have excru¬ 
ciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called undid may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sexual inter¬ 
course. 

When a person is affected with a small degree of fe¬ 
ver, he must take a small quantity of slmonl'liee," devil* 
daroo, b dhunyn, c vriliu'ee, d and kfintukarcc, e pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc¬ 
ed to one fourth; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. 
If the fever increase, lie must use the following prescrip¬ 
tions : take of kfintCkaree/ gooloonchd,* shoont’hec, h 

* Tki piles. ■ Dried ginger. k The piuc, or fir-tree. 

• Coriander seed. 4 Solan uni fructicosnm. * Solantmi 

Jacquini. 1 Solatium jacquini. * Meuispcrmum glubrum. 

* Dried ginger. 
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cbirata, 1 and koorti,* prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising front wind, 
he must take the bark of the vilwtt, 1 shona,® gambharee,* 
paroolQ, 0 and gttnyaree,* and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken: 
the leaves of the ptttolfi, 4 barley, and the bark of the 
kttpitht’hfl/ prepared as above. .By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the huska 
of dhOnya,* and let these soak in water in the open.air all 
night, and in the morning strain them through a cloth^ 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshltrSpapfira,' 
rQkthchiindttnQ, a vilwti,* and shoont'hee, r and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little honey. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of moot’ha,* the wood of rfikttt-chttndtinti,* 
the stalks of kshetrQpapiira, b ktttkee, c and vilwQ, d the 
leaves of the p&toltt,' and the bark of vilwii; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

1 Gentians Chayrayta. * Unascertained. 1 JSgle manneloe. 

m Bignonia Indies. * Gmelioa arborcs. 9 Bignonia snare olens. 
9 Premia spinosa. * Trichosanthcs dicsca. 1 Feronia etephan- 
tium. 9 Coriander seed. 1 Oldenlandla triflora. • Adenaa* 

there pavouina. 1 j£gel marmelos. 7 Dried gihgfr. ■ Cy penis 
rotundas. 9 Pterocarpo* saotaliaas. * Oldenlaadia triflora. 

Josticia gaodenissa. 4 Mg Is marmelos. 9 Trichosanthcs dieses. 
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fruit l of bhoomee-koomoora/ the husks of the fruit of 
darimfl, 1 the wood of lodhtt, h and the bark of kiipii’ht’hft, 1 
thirst and burning beat will be removed ; as well as by 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolfi* on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisindu, 1 and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippfilee.” 

t > 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn* 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
kflt, n koorfi,’ kankra, p and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 

The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of the pipp&lee, mixed with 
honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by u 
decoction prepared from shoont’hee,goolfincluV moot’ha, 

chiruta/ kuntukarecy vrihQtee, 1 shalupurnee," chakoo- 
lya, x gokshoorcc.' A fever arising from the same cause, ii» 
removed by a decoction prepared front shoont’hfe, dhttn- 
yaktt, 1 nimbi!,* pfidmu, b and rQktii-chiindttnii. 

t Convolvolus pauiculatus. * Pomegranate. k Simplocos racemoia. 

1 Feronia elephantium. k Zizyphni jujuba. 1 Vitex trifolia. m Piper 
longum. ■ Mimosa Catechu. 0 Simplocos racemosa. * Curumis 
utilatiasimus. ' Menispermum glabrum. r Gentiana chayrayta. 

* Solanum Jacquini. * Solanum fruticosum. u Hedysarum gange- 

tlcum. * Hcdysaruin lagopodiodes. r Tribulus lauuginosus. 

* Coriander seed. * Melia Azadlrachta. k Nymphsea nelumbo. 
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A fever arising from bile and kflph is removed by 
drinking the juice of vasiiktt* leaves, mixed with honey. 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from ktinttikaree, d goolttnch ti, e vamiln- 
hatee/ dooralubha,* chirdta, h rfiktfi-chfindfinfi , 1 kdtkee, k 
shoont’hee , 1 Indrilydvfl,” moot’ha, n and ptttoltt . 0 This 
decoction removes thirst, burning heat, want of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of gooliinchii, Indrtiyttvtt, nimbd, p ptttoltt, ktttkee, 
shoont’hee, moot’ha, rdktd-chdnddnu. This remedy 
removes rheum, burning heat, vomiting, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from sbona , 4 paroold,' gambharec,* gdniaree,' 
vilwti,” chakoolya, z gokshooree/ vrihutee , 1 kdntdkaree, 
and sbaldpdrnee . 1 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chirttta, 
gooldnchd, shoont’hee, and moot’ha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, goolttnch fi excepted, 
adding gdjd-pippdlee, b Indrdydvd, d^vddaroo,' dhttny- 
aktt/ and doorrffttbha. This is a very efficacious remedy. 

■ Justicla Adhatoda. * Soianum Jacquini. * Meuispermum 

glabrnm. 1 Slphonanlhus indica. * Hedysarum alhagi. k Gentians 
chayrayta. 1 Pterocarpns santalioua. k Not ascertained. 1 Dried 
ginger. ■ Wrightea antidysenterica. * Cyperus rotundas, 

o Trichosanthes diaca. * Meila Azadirachta. » Bignonia indica. 
r Bignonia suave oleus. 1 Gtnelina arborea. 1 Prenuia spinosa. 

■ ASgls Marmelos. * Hedysarum lagopodioides. 1 Tribulus lamu- 
ginosns. * Soianum fruticosum. * Hedysarum gangeticum. 

k This, according to some. It a species of pepper, but others call Tetranthera 
ape tala by this name. * The fir-tree. * Coriander seed. 

2 A 
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To remove swellings in the extremities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
kooldtthd,' the fruit of ki!t, f shoont’hee, and the bark of 
kflrilvee. 8 For the same complaint apply to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava, h gfiniyaree, 
shoont’hee, and d6vti-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
which the .patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre¬ 
pared with kfintfikaree 1 , gooldnchtt,* and shoont’hee, 1 
mixed with pipptilee" 1 and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree" htireettikee," pipptilee, shoont’hee, and goruk- 
shfl/ mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Sartt-Koumoodee. These oils are to be 
prepared from tilti 11 in quantities of 32 lbs. 16 .lbs. and 8 
lbs. They are to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de¬ 
grees, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of 
the pan, viz. lodhd, r the roots of nakookd,* the wood oj 
bala,' and mtinjisht*ha, tt the fruit of amulukee," htiree- 
ttikee, and vubtira/ the roots of k£tokee,* the raw roots 

* Dolichos balora*. * Mimosa Catechu. 1 Nerluni odorum 

a A wit of lemon. 1 Solaaum jacqolnl. k Menlsperaum glabrum 
1 Dried ginger. • Piper loagtun. ■ Oriilea tomentoia. a Tarmlnall 
r Unascertained. «team am orientals. r Simploeo 

w cmam * Unascertained. ‘ Unascertained. ■ Babin Mwjisti 

* Phyllanthns emblica. * Termlnalla belerica. * Paodamv 
cdorattsstaans. 
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of htfridra,* and the roots of moot’ha. b To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly mixed with the oil, a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rttkttt- 
chfind&nfi, 6 bala, nOkhee/ koortt,' munjisht’ha, joisht’hfi- 
mfldhoo/ shoilttju, 1 pOdmfikasht’hii, h shilrttlQ, 1 d6?fi« 
daroo,* 61a, 1 khatasee,™ nag6shwttrd, D t£Zti-pfitrd,* shila- 
rdsd, p mooraraangsee, 4 kakdlec/ priydngoo/ moot’ha, 
hdridra, daroo-hdridra,' dndntd-moold,' 1 -shyama-lQta,* 
ldta-kdstoorec/ luvttngu,* flgooroo,* koomkoomd h goo- 
rdtwdkd, c r6nookfl, d and sdloopha.* To give this oint¬ 
ment a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. 61a, chttu- 
ddnd, f koomkoomd, kakoolee,* jdtamangsee, h shdjt’hee,i 
t6zd-pdtrd, shuruld, shila-uisd, kdrpo5rd, k mrigdua- 
bhee, 1 ldvdngd, ndkhee, met'hee,” Qgooroo, 6kangd.° 
These oils are called chdndduadee. 


The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toiltt which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32,24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as be¬ 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
milk, and the juice of the shift u-mo51ee° must be placed 


■ Curcuma longs. k Cyperus rotuudus. * Pterocarpus santalinm. 
« Unascertained, but appears to be a dried shell fish. Unascertained. 

• Liquorioe. ■ Naphtha. h Unascertained. i Unascertained. 
k The fir tree. 1 Alpiuiu Cardamomum. m Unascertained. * Mesua 
ferrea. ° Laurus cassia. r Naphtha, * Spikenard. * Unascertained. 

• Unascertained. 1 Yellow Sanders. » Periploca Indies. * Unascertained. 
y Unascertained. * Cloves. * Assyria agallochum. k Saffron f 

• Unascertained. 4 Unascertained. ° Anethnm Sows. 1 Santalum 
album. * Unascertained. k Valeriana jatamansa. * Unascertained, 
k Camphor. 1 Musk. “ Tri go nolle Fcenum Grecum. * Unascertained. 

• Asparagus raccmosus. 
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in the pan, and (he whole boiled again for several days, 
till it has the appearance of oil. After this, the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound* 
ed, must be added : moot'ba,’ ttshwfl-gundha/ 1 jeeruku/ 
rishivdktt," shttt’hee,' kakQlee, u ksheerukakillee, 1 jce- 
vuntce/ joisht’hee-mudhoo,* mflhooree,* d6vfi-daroo, b 
pudmu-kasht'hu, c aboil Oja, d soindhfivfi,' jOtamangsee,* 
cla, K gooriitwdkO, b koorti, 1 r&ktil-chundQnu/ rafinjisht*- 
haj 1 mrigiioabhee, m chQndttnfl, n koomkoomQ, 0 shalfl- 
pdrnce, p koonhooroo, q getala/ and nflkhee. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat's, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip¬ 
tion, the following are to be used, viz. fishwfig&ndha, 
bhoomikooshmandu,' kakoolee, kshecrfikakoolee, rflktu- 
chdndQnQ, shulumodlcc, gorHkshft,' chakoolya,” gokshoo- 
rdkfl,* kflntflkaree/ vrihQtee, 1 virdngfl,* amdlQkee, b 
hdreetdkee,* vuhdra/ rasna/ dndntdmoold, f jcevdntee,* 

f Cyperus rotundas. y Pbysalis flexuosa. r Anise seed. 'Unas¬ 
certained. ' Unascertained. 0 Unascertained. * Unascertained. 
i Celtis orientaliB. * Liquorice. ■ An aromatic seed. b Fir. 

* Unascertained. 4 Apparently a sort of moss. e Rock salt. 

f Valeriana jatainansa. * Alpiuia cardamum. h A sort of bark. 

1 Unascertained. h Pterocarpus santalinus. 1 Rubia Mnnjista. 

“ Musk. " Santalum album. ® Saffron ? * Hedysarnm 

gapgetlcuui. ’ Frankincense. 'Unascertained. 'Conrel. 

▼ulus paniculatus. 1 Unascertained. “ Hedysarnm iagopodisides. 

* Tribulus lanugiuosus. r Solanum jacqulni. * Solanum frati- 

cosum. * Unascertained. b Pbyllantl^us emblica. * Termi- 
nalia citrina. 4 Terminalia belerica. • Unascertained. 

* Hemisdsmus indlcus. s Celtis orientally, 
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pippalee-moola, h shoont’hec, 1 pippfllee, k mttrichti, 1 somii- 
rajttj" 1 bhlkdpfirnee," rakhalti-shHsa,° gltala, mdnjisht’ha, 
chttndttnfi, hfiridra, p sQloopha,* 1 and sHptfichfida/ This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine prepared with the poison of the krishnu* is 
thus described: Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity of curds; 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which it must 
be churned into butter. Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and matte it up 
into pills as small as mustard-seeds. When a person ( is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi¬ 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water t first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent reliefj 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is tp be seized, and a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, after 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other spices must 
be thrown into its mouth; which is then to be closed 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, and 
covered up closely. The pan is next to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till the poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the mouth and dried; and, after an experiment of their 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given to 
the patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

k The roots of piper longum. 1 Dried ginger. k Piper longtime 

1 Black pepper. “ Semi tula authehuintica. * Bignonia indica* 

o Unascertained. * Turmeric. « Anethum Sowa. r Echlte9 
scholars. s The cobra-capella. 
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Another way of preparing poison as medicine, is by 
extracting it from the mouth of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are administered when all other rerae- 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery : 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per¬ 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im¬ 
mersed in ;the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicine is said to throw the patient into 
a state of insensibilitv, and immersion in the r~ ter. it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX .—Of the works on Theogom /, and on 

General History (the Pooranus)' 

* 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
pooranris are attributed to Vedfi-Vyasd, and the same 
number of oopd-poorands are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the poorands are—The Brdmhd, Pudmfl, 
Vishnoo, Shivu, Bhdvishyfl, Narddeeyd, Markunddyti, 
Atr£yd, Brdmhd-voivOrttfi, Lingfi, Vflrahd, Skdndd, 
Vanidnd, Koormti, Mfltsyu, Gfiroord, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagdvdtd. The names of the oopd poorands are— 
The Shdndtkoomaroktd, Ndrdsinghd, .Bhdvd, Shivd, 
Doorvasusoktu, Narddeeyd, Kdpilfi, Vamdnd, Ooshtt- 
nusoktd, Brdtnhandu, Vdroond, Kalika, Mdheshwdrd, 
Shamvd, Sourd, Purashuroktft, Mureechd, and the Bhar- 
gdvd. The names of a number of other poorands are 
current; among which are the Kulkee, which treats of 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come; the Ekamrd, which 
contains an account of the holy place Bhoovdngshwfirfi; 

1 That winch is old. 
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tbe MOha-BhagGvQtO, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different appearances of BhGgGvtftee 
(Doorga); Devec-BhagQvGtG,—some .persons contend, 
that this is the original Shree-BhagOvGtG; the AtmQ, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. Those who study the pooranGs are 
called pouranikGs. 

These pooranGs and oopG-pooranfis contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation; the name of the cr«<>*''" * period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de¬ 
stroyer ; description of the lirst creation; the- period 
destined for the continuance of the world; the nature of 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things ; the 
unity of God ; his spirituality ; divine worship by yogu ; 
the names of the different yogGs, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of theyogee; the incarnations 
of the gods ; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity; objects of these incarnations; the places in 
which they took place; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the ushwuinedhu, nuru-medhu, go-medhd, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice; 

whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 

« 

guilty of an error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices ; in what yoogQ 
they were offered; whether they can be offered in the 
kGlee yoogu or not; whether, if they cannot be offered 
in the kGlee yoogfi, other meritorious works may be per¬ 
formed in their stead; the mode of performing these 
works of merit; whether these works were commanded 

9*4 
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before the kdlee yoogu u. not; the presentation of a 
person's whole property in gifts to the gods; the reward 
of such gifts; the person who offered these splendid gifts; 
the yoogfl in which they were.presented; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogd; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the sdtyd, tr£ta, dwapdrd, and ku- 
lee yoogds; history of the kings of the three first yoogtts; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhdns, in 
the kdlee yoogu; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiflee yoogil; the wars of Yoodhis- 
t’hinl; his conquests; the number of lives lost in these 
wars; the period occupied by this dynasty; the descent of 
Giingafrom heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Gdnga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities; the errand of Giinga in her descent 
from heaven; her journey to earth described; names of 
the founders of the holy places Kashee, Vrinda-vflnd, 
fjyodhya, Gdya, Prdyagd, Mdt’hoora, Hdridward, Hin- 
goola, Jdgdnnat'hd-ksh&rd, Sh£toobdndd,Rameshwdrd, 
Sic.; the antiquity of these places; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there; the names of the gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi¬ 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth; the number of 
the gods ’ r the work of each; the means by which they 
obtained their elevation; the names of the different 
worlds; their inhabitants; the number of heavens; their 
names; the degrees of excellence in each; the nature 
of those works of merit which raise men to these heavens: 
the god who presides in each; the different hells; their 
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names; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the 
dead; 1 the executioners;—the names of the casts; the 
duties of each cast; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrfl; 
the opinions of each of the sages; the various kinds of 
learning taught in the v6dfi; the number of the vddtts; 
the names of the other shastrQs; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found; the 
different modes of serving the gods; the different reli¬ 
gious orders; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps; the ceremonies to be attended to during 
these months; the number of the pitree-lokiisthe cere¬ 
monies to be attended to on their account; the merit of 
these ceremonies; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gift ; method of presenting gifts; 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband: whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before he can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogtt in 
which they have been drank; the names of those who 
drank them; the effects of drinking them; the reason 

• People dwelling In one of the inferior hearena. 
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why persons in the kfllee yoogfi are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently drink 
spirits; the trades proper to the four casts; th» names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhdn may be punished with death 
or not; the consequences of thus punishing him; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram¬ 
hdn without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish- 
• 

ments proper to the four casts; punishment according to 
law not criminal; the method in which a king must bold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects; enquiry whe¬ 
ther a bramhdn be subject to servitude or not; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 


SECT. XL. — Works on Religious Ceremonies, or, the 

Tuntru shastrus . 

The Tdntrds are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to Shivd and Doorga; and are said to hare been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of Shivd being called Agdmd,* and those of Doorga, Ni- 
gdmd.r Narddd is said to have communicated these con¬ 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind in religious austerities, yogd, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the vldd could not be performed : in com¬ 
passion to the people, therefore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the Tdntrds were written, which prescribe an easier way 

1 This word, as the name of a book,' imports, that it is the source of 
knowledge- i The source of certaiu knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. fee. 

At present a few of the original tdntrds, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantrikd ptindits. 

SECT. XLI.— List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

_ Kalee-tdntrd, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
—Tara-tdntrd, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the duties of the vamacharees.—Koolarndvd, on the du¬ 
ties of vamacharees, &c.—Kalee-koolftsGrvdswG.—Kalee- 
koold-sddbhavd, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who follow the vedd, the voishndvds, 
the shoivyds, the ddkshinds, the vamas, the siddhantds, 
and the kotilus.—Yoginee-fflntrfl, on the secret ceremo¬ 
nies commanded in the tdntrds. 

\ 

Gdbakshd-tuntrd.—Varahee-tdntrd, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivd and Vishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhd- 
nd.-^-ShftndtkoomarG-tflntrd, on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogd, &c.—Gotdmeeyd-tdntrd, a“similar work.—Mar 
trika-tuntru, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the fifty 
letters of the alphabet.—Lingd-tdntrd, on the worship 
of the lingd, &c.—Lingarchdnd-tdntrd.—Bhoirdvd and 
Bhoirdve&tdntrds, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
kds.—Bhootd-damdrd-ttintrd.—Mdha-bhootd-damdrfl.— 
Damdrd-tdntrd, on. the worship of evil spirits, the destruc¬ 
tion of enemies, medicinal incantations, &c.—Mdha- 
bhoirdvd-tdntrd.—Soumyd-tdntrd, on the tdntrd formu¬ 
las, on yogd postures, moodra ceremonies, &c.—Hdt’hd 


Yoginee-rhiddyd. 
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deepika, 1 on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogd, as purifying the body by washing the bowelsy 
&c.—Oorddhamna-tdntrd.—Dflkshinarana-tOntriL—Ma- 
trika-v6dd-tdntru. — Ooma-mdh6shwdrb-tdntru. — Chiln- 
dogrd-shoolupanee-tdntrd. — Chdndeshwdru-tdntrd.-— 
Neeltf-ttintru, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tdntrds.—Mdha-neeld-tuntrd.—•Vishwfl- 
sard-tdntrd, on repeating the names of tne gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole' system of 
the tdntrfiir.—Gaydtree-tdntrd.—Bhootd-shooddhee-tun- 
tru.—Vishwdsarodhard-tflntrfi.—Vala-vilashd-tuntrd, on 
the worship of females.—Roodrd-yamulu-tuntru; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the tuntrds at 
full length.- Vishnoo*yamdid.—Brdmha-yamdlu.—Shivd- 
yamulu.—Vishnoo-dhurmottdrQ.—Ydrnd-vilasu-tuntrd. 
—Poordshchurund-chdndrika, on the ceremonies connect¬ 
ed with this name.—Tdntrd-Mdhodtidhee, the prayers 
and incantations of the tdntrds.—Tuntrd-rdtnu.—Tri- 
poora-sard-sdmoochchuyd.—Shyamarchdnd-chundrika.— 
Shaktd-krumu, on the duties of the shaktus.—Shakta- 
ndndd-tdrdnginee.— Tdtwandndd-turdngince. — Ootd- 
ramna-tdntrd.—Poorvamna-tuntrd.—Pushcliimamna-tun- 
trQ.—Gurooru-tuntru, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders.—Atmu-tuntru.—KoivBlyu-tuntrB, 
on liberation.—Nirvanfi-tiintrtt ; b this work contains the 
doctrine that the body is an epitome of the universe.— 
tjguetyu-sdnghita. — PoorflshchilrQnul6shu-tiintru.— 

* Hut’hO signifies the external'means used to fix the mind upon the one 

spirit. These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyet 
fixed on the end of the nose, repeating a particular name, and many othei 
practices equally ridiculous. ■ See vol. ii. 

* Nirvanti is one species of mttkshii, or liberation, as koivttlya is another 
they both mean absorption, excluding every idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee-sQngQmO, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction. — 

Tarabhflktee-soodharnttvti-ttlntrO.—VrihQdti-tQntrQ.— 
KoulavOlee-tGntrtl.—Vidyotpttttee-ttintrfi, on the acqui¬ 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge.— 
Veertt-tttntril, on worship performed while sitting on hu¬ 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.—-Kooloddeeshtt-ttintrfi.—Sa- 
rtida-tGntrti.—Sartida-tiltikti.—Shtitchitkri^bh^da, on the 
six pfidmiis in the human body, in reference to yogfi.— 
Koolarchtt-nQdcepika.—Sarfisflmoochchilyfl.—Shyamash- 
churjyii-vidhee, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderful events through incantations containing, the 
name of Kalee.—-Tara-rtlhtisyti.—'Tarinee-rUhfisyQ-vrit- 
tee.—Tflntrfi-sartt. 

The tQntrQs, though more modern than the vedQ, have 
in a great degree superseded, in Bengal, at least, the an¬ 
cient system of religion. The v£dti commands attention 
to the ten initiatory rites (sQngskarQ); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sundbya; the libations or daily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tdrpiinii); offerings to 
tbe manes; burnt-offerings; .sacrifices, Sac. The tiintriis 
either set aside all these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddhii, but only at the time of the junction of parti¬ 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. The tan- 
triktt prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the vedfi; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatory incantation from his reli¬ 
gious guide , 6 to repeat the name of his guardian deity, 

' The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
(generally the name of a god) from their teacher. 
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and to serve his teacher. - They actually forbid the person 
called po5rnabhisbiktd u to follow the rules of the vedti; 
though, with this exception, the tantrikds profess to ve¬ 
nerate the v£dQ. This person is first anointed as a disci¬ 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
he renounces the law of the v£du, and becomes an emi¬ 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, -according 
to the tdntrds, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work 

S • 

called Poornabhishekd-Pdddhdtee, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikus, or those who adhere to the vedd, 
despise the tdntrds, as having led people from the v6dfi, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
llindoost’han the bramhdns rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the vedd, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhiins 
practise the ceremonies both of the v6du and the tdntrds. 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhdns add the 
forms of the tdntrds to the ceremonies of the vedu into 
which they had been previously initiated. 

The principal subjects treated ot in the tuntrd shastrds 
appear to be these: The necessary qualifications of a re¬ 
ligious guide, and of his disciple; of receiving the initia¬ 
tory rite from the religious guide; the formulas used by 
those who follow the rules of the tdntrds formulas used 
in daily worship, (sdndhya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-sacrifices, in the act of praise, 

* That It, the perfectly Initiated or anointed. 

* Neither a woman nor a shoGdru may read or hear the prayert of the 
f€dh, od pain of future misery; but they may use the prayeri of the tantriU. 
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poorttshchtirttntt ; f repeating names and incantations ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper; 
rules for nyasil; formtilas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhoSttt-shooddhee, shaktabhishekfi, poornabhi- 
shekfi, bhoirttvee-chflkrd, shflt-kurmii; an account of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Mflha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re¬ 
commended in the tfintrds. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tflntrtl* 
Sarfl : 

The qualifications of a religions guide (goord); the 
faults by which a man-is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

The moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all his religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have even killed a bram- 
hdn, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and have lived in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatory rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever be desires; 

1 Certain ceremonies performed at the time of an eclipse, nr for a month 
together, or at other times, to obtain the favour of a person’s guardian 
deity. 
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raise his family in] honour, and after death will ascend to 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, and 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the fear of future birth.* If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dtindee, h but not from his religious guide, every, 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddbfl- 
mfintrQ, 1 and this he may receive from any one. If a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great¬ 
er than when received from a man. 

* He who neglects to receive the initiatory rite, k will 
sink into the Jiell of darkness; no one may trad.e with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if he 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery. 1 

* Other shastrtis declare, that whoever asceuds to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary residence. 

* A religious devotee, before whom even the brambiins prostrate them* 
selves. 

* A siddhtr mttntrtt is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, Shorttsbie, 
Bhoovflndshwtirie, Blioirtlvec, Dhoomaviitee, Vilgtlla, Matttngee, or KiU 
mtila. 

* Those who do not receive this rite, are despised by their countrymen. 

1 Notwithstanding what is here said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo system. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial could not be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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Next follow the forms of those incantations rthich a 
religious guide may give to shoodrtts, and the punish¬ 
ment which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right ;t -the initiatory incanta¬ 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars, 
&c.;—those proper to be given according to the choice 
which a person makes of his guardian deity; in choosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 

s 

cupiscence, vis. if he seek riches, he chooses GiineshQ ; 
if relief from some disease, Sooryfi ; if grandeur, Shivu ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo; if 
religion, Shree-Vidya; if knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingdom, Neelti-Sttrtiswutec. Many instructions .of a 
similar nature are inserted in> this part of the work; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the moon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received.' 

The number of letters in the incantation must be regu. 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may be neither too many nor too few. If the let¬ 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for¬ 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
Which fingers a person may number his beads; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the name of the deity; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls; how long a per¬ 
son should repeat the name at once; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or in a whisper, or in the mind, 

2 H 
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Tbe different kinds of nyaatt are next described, as, 
ttwgfi-nyasfi, kQrangfi-nyasd, pranayamd, matrika-ny- 
aafi, risbyadee-nyasfl, shorha-nyasd, vQrnfl-nyasfl,” &c.— 
The merit attached to circumambulating the temples of 
ShivQ, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according- 
to the number of the circuroambulations.—The merit 
arising from drinking the water with which an image has 
been bathed; or in which a bramhdn’s foot has been dip¬ 
ped.—The evil consequences of not offering to some god 
the food which a person is about to eat." Then follow 
the names a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using his bead- 
roll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun¬ 
set,—A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising frotn the bite of a snake,, &c. — The way 
in which HUnoomand's image is to be made, and the me¬ 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey.—An incanta¬ 
tion for removing difficulties in. child-bearing.—Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him.—In¬ 
cantations used at tbe time of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prayers, and the place 
of worship.—-The method of preparing the place in 

• NyasG is a ceremony performed at the time of worship (pCoja,) and 
consists of a number of curious, minute, and utmost indefinable motions 
of the hands and fingers, (while the pcrsou repeats prayers,) such as touch- 

the eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the hands, fingers, &c. 

■ A conscientious Hindoo, before be eats, offers his food to ids guardian 
deity, nsiug some such words as these: “ This food, O god, I present to 
thee.” A Hindoo shop-keeper, also, gives his god credit in ids daily accounts 
for a sum which may amount to the twentieth part of a half-penny. 
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which the horott, that is, t'he burnt sacrifice, i# to be 
offered.—Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c.; foi* bringing 
an enemy under subjection; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength; for separating intimate friends; for driving 
an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, &c.—The 
proper. modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, &c.—Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods.—The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand names. 9 —The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the offerer ; the separate advantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as the person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshii p bead-rolls.—An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob¬ 
taining some particularly desired blessing.—Of the cere¬ 
monies connected ftith the worship of the male deities; 
and of those called moodra.*—Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. 

° Vishnoo under all liis forms, and most of those who are called the 
Shttktee ddvtas. 

* Elaeocarpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which are strung like beads, and 
employed by religious persona to assist them in numbering tbeir prayers. 

* Certain motions with the hands and Angers, different from what is called 
nyasti, not in substance, but iu the minute parts. Tiiese motions can 
scarcely be described ; but they consist in laying the finger on tlie thumb, 
and the thumb on the finger ; twisting the fiugers and hands; placing the 
fingers one against another; holding up the first finger of the right hand ; 
then the two Am Angers; then the little fingers : spreading the hands, 
dec. &c. 


2 B 2 
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Having already mentioned that the tttntrtts contain 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the author 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex¬ 
tracted from the Oodd&hti-tfiutrii:—Before a person ac¬ 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtains, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well,as of his whole body; having obtained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, he 
forms the image of his enemy. This being prepared, on 
soa.e proper night, the darker the better, he and others 
proceed-to a cemetery, taking with them a hawk, spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmcrick, fish, &c. Here the par 
tics first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sncrifice with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tiikfi, the form of Yiimu in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-'offerings, repeating incantations to SilrvvQ-bhootO- 
kshuyii, another name of Yiimu, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer¬ 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, “ Oh! Untttkfl ! thy face is like 
the last fire; do thou loosen all the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up his breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, “ Oh ! 
tJntQkfi, thou who, sitting on the buflaloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
my.” Again, “ Oh ! UntQkfl ! who presidest over reli¬ 
gion and irreligion: I am innocent; but do thou destroy, 
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destroy, destroy, this my enemy, root and branch ; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood; dry up the 
juices of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
offering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yilmtt, Mrityoo and 'Onttikii, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo¬ 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-offering, repeat¬ 
ing prayers to YiimH for the destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, “ Cut, cut, separate, separate, 

pierce,pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which he 

• 

takes the image, and with this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, and the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yttrafl, with appropriate prayers or 
incantations; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor¬ 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the offerer's rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-offering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Ytimfl, which is said to hasten the destruction of an ene¬ 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis¬ 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

SECT. XLII .—The Hindoo Poetical Works. 

It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2 »3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fantasies and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in general appo¬ 
site, dear, and scientific, must certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, beyond any 
other dass of their writings, abounds in the most extra¬ 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetry than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
andent poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 

S 9 

are found in the works of Kalee-Dasfi, »nci others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
tnay be made for easter.. manners; but granting every 
. possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amiast a people whose very coun¬ 
try was a brothel ; r —of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples: 

“ Your glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that his services are 
no longer necessary/*— Shree-Hurshu. 

44 If there had been no spots in the moon, his face might, perhaps, have 
borne a comparison with thine (addressing a beautiful person)/*— tfttnoo- 
manu . 

44 That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it/*— Vyasu. 

44 Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata! Koovdrti, the god of riches. 
Is starving/*— Vyatit. 

44 Thy beauty and njodesty resemble the lightning in the heavens—now 
flashing, and now passing away/*— Bhuou-lhootcf. 

44 This (a beautiful female) is not a human form s it Is Chundrti (the 
moon) fallen to the earth through fear of the dragon/*— Soobftndhoo. 

, The fall of this (great man) is as if Indrh had fallen from heaven/*— 
Kalee* Dasu. 

m 

m 

'Even their works on ethics are,in some places, highly indecent and qfensioe* 
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44 Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works in prose,” says Mr. Colebrooke,' 44 are reckoned 
among poems, in like manner as the 4 Tclcmuque’ of 
Fenelon, and 4 Tod Abels’ of Gesuer. The most cele¬ 
brated are the Vasiivitdiltlu of Soobundhoo, the DQshu- 
koomuru of Dundee, and the Kadumburee of Vanu. In 
the Vasuvuduttii, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. Gut other 
works exist, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
makes of these a class apart. It hears the name of Chttm- 
poo: and of this kind is the Nulu-Chiimpoo of Trivik- 
rumii. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The 4 Voyage de Bachauraont 
et de La Chupellc,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and In other languages. The Siingskritil inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chiimpdo.' The 
Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in¬ 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex¬ 
ample in explanation of the transition from verse to prose. 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents instances quite parallel in the comedies ofAngclo 
Beolco, surnamed Kuzanti : u with this difference, how¬ 
ever, that the drnnias of Ruzanti and liis imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their'serious compositions.” 


■See a very learned Essay on die Sling kritfl and PnikrilO prosody, in Ike 
tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

1 As the Nilslnghtt-Chuinpuii, G.iugtt-Cli&mpoo,VrindauKna-Chiiinpou, Ac. 
* Walker’s Memoir ou Italian Tragedy, 
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Valmeekce, the author of the Uaymaund, is called the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this poet, the fol¬ 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos : Jdndkd, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetry of 
the Ramaydnd, sent for Valmcekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Panduvds and the Kourdvds. This, however, Val- 
meekee declined; when Purashdru and Vvasd, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasd became the author of the Mflha- 
bharutu. The poems next in estimation are the Shisoo- 
paid budhii, by king Maghd ; the Kaddmbdree, by Vanfi- 
Bhultd; the works of Kalec-Dasu, the names of which 
will he found in the succeeding list of poems; the Maid- 
tec-Yladhuvd, the Ootdrd-Ramd-Chdritd, and theVeerd’ 
Chdritd, by Bhdvd-hhootee, the Kiratarjonceyu, by 
Bhardvee ; the Noishddhd, by Shree-Hdrshd ; the Ve- 
nce-sdnghard, by Bhdttd-Naraytind; the Unurghd- 
Raghdvu, by Mooraree-Mislird ; the Prustinnd-Raghfivd> 
by Pflkshd-Dhdrd-Mishrd ; the Viddgdhd-Madhdvd, by 
JeevQ-Goswamce, and the Geetd-Govindd, by Jfiyd- 
devfl. It may be difficult to ascertain the period in 
which the poets before Kalee-Dasd lived, but this cele¬ 
brated poet is known to have been patronized by Vikrd- 
madityu. The rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with the praises of living 

0 

poets, was Bhoju. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on 
the Measures of Sungslritu Verse, from the Essay already 
mentioned: 

« The rules of Ilinddo prosody are contained in so5trds, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingd 
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lfl-NagB, a fabulous being, represented by mythologists 
in the shape of a serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of PBtSnjulee, is the supposed author of the Muha- 
bhashyii, or great commentary on grammar, and also of 
the text of the Yogu shastru ; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of theJyotisbu annexed to the 
vcd&9, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
gulachyary ti, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
SBngskritB (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), are collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con¬ 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the vedus are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub¬ 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, is not uniform. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called inonoschemastic, or uniform, be¬ 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places. 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, 
whose works appear to have been lost; such asShoituvib 
Kroushtikii, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yusku, 
Kashyupu, &c. PingBl&’s text has been interpreted 
by various commentators; and, among others, by Hula- 
yoodhii-Bhuttu, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
MritB-sfinjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by NarayunB-BhBttS-Tara, 
under the title of Vrittoktee-Hfitnu, presents the singu¬ 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double sense, 
by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled PBriksha* 
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“ The Ugnee pooranil is quoted for a complete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingiilti’s 
aphorisms; but which serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like¬ 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalcc-Dasu. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shroottt-Bodhd, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
relate, andhas thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pingttltt’s 
commentator NarayBnu-BhQttu; and by the authors of 
the Yrittd-RQtnakiirii, and Vrittd-Ddrpiinfi. 

tl Pingflld’s rules of SdngskritQ prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi¬ 
fying short (liighoo), indicates a short syllable. G, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables: Ig sig¬ 
nifying an iambic; gl a trocbseus or choreus ; gg a spon¬ 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many Bhort. A Sungskritd verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet; % with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, in¬ 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
•nd a trochee; expressed thus, m. s.j. g. 1. A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

“ To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the different sorts of Siingskritfi metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapaest, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

“ The verse, according to the Sttngskritd system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shlokd, although this term 
be r ometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 

i 

subsequently shewn on the authority of Kalec-Dasd. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de¬ 
nominated padd; or, considered as a couplet, it com¬ 
prises two verses subdivided into padds or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called drdhd-sklohd, contains usually two padds; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin¬ 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi¬ 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the shlokd and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shlokd, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmd: while one, comprising a greater number of mea¬ 
sures, is termed kooldkd. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shlokd by “ verse," or by 
u couplet;" but in prosody it can only be considered aq 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half; and, in confor¬ 
mity to the Indian system, it' is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

“ Concerning the length of the vowels in Siingskritii 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter* 
m'ned by the allotment of one instant or matrQ to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one ; that a naturally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonantand that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi¬ 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length 

“ Siingskritii prosody admits two sorts of metre 
one governed by the number of syllables; and wt. : ch is 
mostly uniform or monoschemastic in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vcdus. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort ot 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matriis.” 

In the Kavyii-Chiindrika, by Ramd-Chtlndrii-Nyayu- 
Vagecshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
different properties of verse:—That sentence which con 
tains goonu , ulunkaru , and rusu , and the language ol 
which is correct, we call Kavyfi, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and the rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contains the greatest number of figures (vytingyfi); 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

The qualities of verse (goonu) are connected with 
three divisions) that in which a large number of com- 
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pound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but 
in which pic;bean words are not used; and that in which 
passion or sentiment, and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions ; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in re¬ 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire; me¬ 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception: 1 vibhavttna;? 
sumasoktee; z utishQyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censureQpunhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning ; b sookshmQ, containing a delicate dis¬ 
tant or meaning ; c pflrivrittee, d or that in which (be 

* This is illustrated thus:—“ Oh beloved! thy face resembles the sun— 
without its spots.” 

y An effect without a cause. “ 0 beloved! thy face is pure, though it be 
not washed.” 

* Expressing much in few words. The Hindoo female who never leaves 
lier room, never sees a stranger, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com¬ 
mended. In reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, sQmasoktee, aud describes a poetical ornament: Addressing the 
koomoodu,which expands its flower only in the night, he says. Be not too 
proud of thy qualities as a sfttee : we all know thee—thou dost not show 
eveu thy face to the sun, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom all night.] 

* Example, (addressing himself to a female,) u Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property which is worthless; thou 3 tcal- 
est the heart; they plunder in the night, thou In the day, &c.” 

b Example, speaking of the flute of Krishnu: This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast} and excellent 
qualities of milk-raaidsj 

c Example: some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when he should come toeee her. She, being in company, was 
afraid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on the picture of the sun. 

4 Example: Krishuu had been revolting with Chundravulec, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morning when he waited on Radlia, she jays, “ Last 
night thou remainest awake, but my eyes arc red [she mean* with anger].” 
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meaning is changed; sdhoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashee, that which contains a blessing; 
and stinkeernd, that verse which contains several orna¬ 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyd-prdkaslid, by 
Mdrmdt’hd-Bhdttu, specimens of the nine passions (rusu ) 
found in verse: 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her husband. 
My ornaments are going—my tears are always falling— 
my patience too I cannot keep—my heart desires to pre¬ 
cede my beloved, who has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh ! my life, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility. — A Bramhun after his ablutions is re¬ 
turning home , when a harlot throws her saliva on his head. 
He thus laments weeping —Ha! Ha! a harlot has wound¬ 
ed me by throwing her filthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Mfghu-Nat'hu, the son of Jlavunu , com- 
ing forth to the combat , discovers several monkeys ap¬ 
proaching, the auxiliaries of Ramu , and thus addresses 
them O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours.— Addressing Lukshmunu : 
—O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); I am M£gh&~ 
nat’hd. I have however some desire to see Ramd, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror. —A deer pursued by its enemy.- 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer. 

While the pursuing chariot rolls aloug. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him aud death: his hinder parts 
A passage force into his very chest; 

His sighs permit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the grouud—his springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 

Pitt. —A young deer, in the presence of the huntsmen , 
anticipating its own destruction. —If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Reva; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessible mountains present a 
wall on its banks;—on the left lam stopped by a bound¬ 
less lake;—on the right is the forest on fire—and behind 
me are the hunters, armed with dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for my blood. Whither shall I go ? How can 1 stay ? 

Peace. —To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls— 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend—the 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth—the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone—a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female—are precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
I may soon end my days. 

Disgust. —A jackal devouring a dead body in a ceme¬ 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin—then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell- 
lie next tears the flesh from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers—his eyes become inflamed—the blood and 
putrified matter drop from his jaws- 

Wonder. —A poet approaches a king , as is usual , with 
tome adulatory coUplcts: —O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend thee; and, not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed.— The 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances ?-- The poet. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
alter utterance: By the lire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Hags. — Purushooramu approaches. —His eyes resem¬ 
ble the bla2ing sun ; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hoo; the force of his 
reath seems sufficient to overturn the earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow,' as eager to meet 'the enemy; 
the earth contains.not his equal in anger. 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish an¬ 
other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. • 

• 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, ex- 
ccssive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SRCT. XJjIII .—The Great Poems (Muhq-Kavyu). 

Maghfi, or Shishoopalu-bfidhQ, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magfl.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by BhtlrQtd, Lukshmec-nat’hO, Mttht’sh- 
wurfi, Nrisinghfl, PitrOmanundtt, NarayQnB, Sdrvung- 
kij.shfl, Kuvee-vullubha, and Mfillee-nat’hfi.— M The 
above work is an epic poem, the subject of which is the 
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death of Shishoopald, slain in war by Krishna: it is en¬ 
titled Shishoopalfi-bddhd, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
his family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magif, though expressly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste f<y descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even'this work, which is other¬ 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the 'design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishnd with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dwaruka to Indrd-prdst’hd, is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
the poem is as follows : in the first canto, Nartidd, com¬ 
missioned by Indrd, visits Krishnd, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopald, king 

• 

of the Chedees. in the second, Krishnd consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hird in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him : the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure: and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnd departs for Yoodhisht’hird’s capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Panddvds. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in the 
next, Shishoopald, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnd, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A negociation ensues ; which is however inef¬ 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu¬ 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 

9 c 
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the field of battle, and the conflict com mences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, which describes the discom¬ 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopalfi's army, (n the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, dares Krishnfi to the 
combat. They engage, and in the Indian manner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shishoopalfi assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krishnfi extinguishes by a neptunian wea¬ 
pon. The combat is prolonged with other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishnfi slays Shishoopalfi with an ar- 


Noishfidhfi, by Shree-Hfirshfi.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhfirfitfi, Mfiha-devfi, Nara-yOnfi, Nrisinghu, and Pfirfi- 
manfindfi.—“ This work is a poem in twenty-two cantos 
on the marriage ofNfilfi, king of Noishfidhfi, and Dfimfi- 
yfintee, daughter of Bhcemfi, king of Vidfirbhfi. It is a 
favourite poem on a favourite subject: and though con¬ 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiful composition in the Sfingskritfi language. 
The marriage of Nfilfi and Dfimuyfintce, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to hi9 proper form and to his 
throne, are related in the Nfilodfiyfi : their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mfihabharfitfi, and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
krfinifi-Bhfitfi, entitled Nfilfi-Chfimpod or Dfimfiyfintee- 
Kfit’ha. Shrce-llfirshfi's poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

1 The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrookc for these accounts of the con¬ 
tents of the Mflha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the Btory no further than 
the marriage of Ndld and Dbinbydntee, and the descrip* 
tion of their mutual affection and happiness, which con¬ 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalee. The 
romantic and interesting adventures subsequent to the 
marriage, as told in the.Ndloddyd, are here wholly omit¬ 
ted : while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Bhdttee, by Bhdrtree-Hfiree.—Comments on ditto, by 
Bhdrdtu, Narayunu, Purdmandndd, and Nrisinghd.— 
u This poein relates to the adventures of Ramd : it is 
comprised in 22 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob¬ 
scure nor inelegant: and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Silngskritd language. 
The author was Bhdrtree-Hdree : not, as might be sup¬ 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikrd- 
madityd; but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shree-Dhdrfi-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts Vidya-Vinodd.” 

Bhamincc'vilasd, a miscellaneous poem, by Jdggdnnat’- 
hd-Kdvirajd.—A comment on ditto. 

Rdghpo-Vdngshd, by Kalee- Dasd.—Comments on' 
ditto, by Bhdrdtd, Vrihdspdtee-Mishrd, Pdrdmandndd- 
Nrisinghd,and Naraydnfl.—“ This work, which is among 
the most admired compositions in the Sdngskritd tongue, 

2 c 2 
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contains the history of Ramil, and of his predecessors and 

fj 

successors from Dileepa, father of Rdghoo, to Ugnivdrnd, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his widow and 
posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate chiefly to 
Rdghoo, with whose history that of his lather Dileepa, 
and of his son Ujd, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramd, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Ddshdrut’hd, and of his 
sons Kooshd and Ldvd. The three concluding cantos 
regard the-, descendants of Kooshu, from Utit'hee to Ug- 
nivdrnd, both of whom are noticed at considerable length; 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted; while the intermediate 
princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry gen ea . 
logy.—The adventures of Ramd are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish¬ 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the Ramaydnd 
of Valraeekee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramd’.-] achieve¬ 
ments have been sung by the prophane as frequently as 
by the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the poorands, and is the sole object of 
Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmd- 
Ramaydnd, which is ascribed to Vyasd. A fragment of a 
Ramaydnd attributed to Boudhaydnd is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philosophical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogd- 
Vasisht’hu, is a part of a Ramaydnd, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among prophane poems on 
the same subject, the Riighoo-Vfingshfi and the Bhttttee- 
Kavyfi, with the Raghilvti-Pandtiveeyti, are the most es¬ 
teemed in Stingskritti, as the Ramayttnii of Toolfisee- 
DasQ, and the Ramfi-Chtindrika of Kdshtivii-Dasti are in- 
Hindee. The minor poets, who have employed them¬ 
selves on the same topic, both in Sttngskritii and in the 
Prakritfi and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

KoomarH-sfirabhfiva, by Kalee- Dasfi.-'-Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men.—This poem “ has the ap¬ 
pearance of being incomplete: and a tradition runs,' that 
if originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parviitee, as daughter 
of mount HimalQyfi, and celebrates the religious auste¬ 
rities by which she gained Shivii for her husband; after 
Kfindiirpfi, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivii with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. - The personages, not excepting 
her father, the snowy mountain, are described with hu¬ 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 

Kiratarjooneeyii/ by BharQvee.—Comments on ditto 
by six pfindits.—“ The subject of this celebrated poem is 
tjrjoonii’s obtaining celestial arms from Shivii, Indrii, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Dooryo- 
dhttnd. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess in a 
conflict with Shivii (in the disguise of a mountaineer), 
that OrjoonO prevails. This is the whole subject of the 

1 Kirattt is the name of a tribe of mountaineers. This term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and UijoonO. 

9 c 3 
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poem, which with the Koomnrd and Rilghooof Kalee- 
Dasti, the Noishddhd of Shree-HdHtd, and Maghd’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Sdngskritd. 

Nttlodflyd, by Kalee-Dasd.—Comments on ditto by six 
learned men .— u This is a poem in four cantos, comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas* on the adventures of Ndld and 
Ddmdydntcc, a story which is already known to the Eng¬ 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kii>< ■ r^ley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each hem stich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense.— 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme; and entitled, from the words of the chal¬ 
lenge with which it concludes, Ghfltflkurpurd.” 

Dramatic Poems. 

Mdha-Natdkd, by Hdnooman, the subject, the history 
of Ramu. A comment on ditto, by Cbdndrd-sh6khdrfi.— 
Ubignand-Shdkoontulu, by Kalcc-Dasu. This poem 
relates to Doomshmdutd, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen Shdkoontilla. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sage Doorvasd, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, renounced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belonging to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing. A fisherman found it in the belly of a fish, 
and carried it to the king, who recognized it as that given 
to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Mendka, in heaven ; and returns with her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together.—Com¬ 
ments on ditto, by Vaaoo-devfi and Shfinktirfi.—Undrgfl- 
Rhaghuvd, by Mooraree-Mislird; a poem respecting 
Ramil; the subject matter extractedfrom the Ramaydnu. 
—Maldtec-Madhdvd, by Bhuvu-bhootee; on the amours 
of Madhuvu and Malfltee.—A comment oil ditto, by 
Maldntec.—Venee-sunghard, by Bhdttti-Narayunu, re¬ 
specting the war betwixt the Panddvds and the Kourdvus. 
—A comment- on ditto.—Mald-vikagnee-mitrd, by Kalce- 
Dasu, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 

o 

Maluvika and IJgnec mitru. — Moodra-rakshdsti, by 

# 

Kulee-Dasd. — A comment on ditto.—Ooturu-Ramd- 
chdritd, by Bhdvd-bhootee.—This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramu and his sons (then unknown) JLuvu 
and Kooshu. —Veerd-churitd, by Bhuvu-bhddtee, a poem 
respecting the war of Ramd with Ravunu.—Prdsdnnd- 
Raghdvu, by Pukshu-Dhuru-Mishrd, the principal hero 
Ramd.—Viddgdhd-Madhdvu, by Jeevu-Goswamee. This 
drama respects the licentious amours of Krishna.—Lulitu- 
Madhuvu, by Jeevu-Goswamee, on the revels of 
Krishnd.—Prdbodhu-chdndroduyd, by Krishnd-Mishrd, 
on the eftects of secular anxiety, and on devotion.— 
Kaduniburee, an unfinished work by Vand-bhuttd.— 

(j 

Oosha-hurunu, on the amours of Uniroodhu, the grand¬ 
son of Krishnu, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vand. 
—Oodard-Raglidvu, on the history of Ramd.— Nurdka- 
sooru-dhwdngsdnd, on the destruction of the giant 
Ndrdkd by Krishnu.—Dhdrmd-vijdyd, by Bhanoo-Ddttd- 
Mishrd, a poqin on the excellent qualities of Yoodhisht’- 
hird.—Veerd-Raghuvd, by Apyayee-Dcckshitd, on the 
exploits of Ramd.—Vikrdimnorvdshee, by Kalee-Dasd, 
on the amours of Vikrdmdsend, the son of Indrd and 
Oovdshee, a heavenly courtezan.—Parijatd-hdrdnd, by 

2 c 4 
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Gopalfi-Dasd, on the war of Krishnd with Indrd, for the 
flower Parijatd, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, Sdtydbhama.—Nagandndd.—Prdtapti-Roodrfi, a 
work named alter its author.—Bhojd-prdbdndhd, the his* 
tory of king Bhojd, by himself.—Choitdnyd-chdndroddyU, 
by Jeevd-Goswamee, a work relative to Choitdnvd. 

Small Poems. 

Hdngstt-Dootd, by Jeevd-Goswamee, on the amours 
of Krishnd and the milk-maids.—Meghd-Dootd, by 
Kalce-Dasd.—A comment on ditto, by Kdvee-Rutnd. 
“ This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 1JG 
stanzas, supposes a ydkshd, or attendant of Kooverd, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca¬ 
tion of the god Kooverd, who was irritated by the negli¬ 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrd’s elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
he takes his abode on a hill on which Ramd once so¬ 
journed, 3 entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec¬ 
tionate message to his wife.” h Pddankd-Dootd, on the 
amours of Krishnd and Radha, &c.—Tooldsee-Dootd, by 
Voidd-Nat’hd, a similar poem.—Chdndra-Lokd, with a 
comraeut.—Chitrd-Meemangsa. —Bhikshatdnd. —Go- 
vdrdhdnd, by Govdrdhdnd, respecting the intrigues of 
Krishnd.—A comment on ditto.—Sdrdswdtee-Kdnt’hab- 
lidrdnd.—Sooryd-Shdtdkd, by Mdyoord Bhdttd, in praise 
of the sun.—Ooddhdvfl-Dootd, by Roopd-Goswamee, on 
the intrigues of Krishnd.— Madhdvu-Dootd, a similar 
poem, by the same pdndit.—Ghdtdkdrpdrd; the author 
has given his own name to this work on the seasons.— 

* Called Ramfi-glree. 

h H. H. Wilson, Esq. has given a translation of this poem. 
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Shdmbhoovilasu, by Jdgdnnat’hd, on the deeds of Shivtt. 
—Kdmdla-Vilasu, by ditto,on the excellenciee of Lfiksh- 
mee;—Kdiavilasd, by ditto, on the charms of women.— 
Singhasun-Oopakhyand, on the virtues of Yikrdmadityd. 
—Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnd and Radha.—Yilwti-Mungtild, a poem, by a 
writer of this name, in praise of Krishnd.—A comment 
on ditto.—Madhdvandlu.—Dhdnfinjdyd-Yijdyd, on the 
exploits of Urjoond.—Yrittd-Rdtnakdru, and a comment. 
Krishnd-Leela-Tdrdnginee, by Jecvd*Goswatnee on the 
revels of Krishnd.—Sooktee-Kdrnamritd, by Shree-Dhdrd- 
Dasu, on various subjects.—Shfinkuru-Digvijdy u, on the 
actions of Shivii.—Umuroo-Shutdktt, by tjmdroo, on the 
female sex.—Comments, by t Vidya-Vinodd and Shdnku- 
racharyu.—Vishnoo-Bhuktee-Kdlpu-Ldta, by Vabhdtdj 
on devotedness to Yishnoo.—Oojjdlu-Necldmunee, by 
Jeevu-Goswamee, on the revels of Krislind.—Ramu- 

Cl 

Chdiidru-Chundrika, on the actions of Ramd.—Unirdd- 
dhd-Vijdyd, on the actions of Unirdddhd, the son of 
Krislind.— Voiragyd-Shdtdkd, by Bhdrtree-Hdree, on 
devotion and abstraction.—Shringaru-Shutuku, by ditto, 
on gallantry.—Hurce-Lecla, on the amours ofKrishnd, 
with a comment.—Vyasoo-Devu-Kavyu, on a similar 
subject.—Gourangu-Gdnoddeshu, by Roopu-Goswamee, 
onChoitunyd and his followers.—Hdree-Bhdktee-Ldhdree, 
on Krishnd. —Vishiioo-Bliuktce-Durpund, on faith in 
Yishnoo.—Sutpudyd-Rdtnakurd, by Govindd-Yisharddd. 
—•Andndd'Ldhurce.—Comments on ditto, byJdgddeeshd. 
“ This is a hymn of which Shdnkdrachary d is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Muha-dcvd. It comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shdnkdrd.”— Chourd-Pdnchasika, comprising fifty 
stanzas by Cliourd, who, being detected in an intrigue 
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with a king's daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love.—Pudyavulee.— 
Pooshpavulee.--Ooddhuvd-Chdritrd,onKrishnu.--Bhdgu- 
vdnnamu-KoumoodtTo, by Ldkshmec-Dhdrd .—A comment 
on ditto.--Koutookd-R.utnakdrd,aridKoutookd-Survdswd, 
by Gopee-Nat’hu, facetious poems.—N uvd-lidtud, the his¬ 
tory of the nine pundits employed at the court ofVikru- 
madityd. —Sounddryd-Ldhdree, by Shunkuracharyd, on 
the beauties of Doorga.—Shringard-Tilukd, by Kalee- 
Dasu, on gallantry.— fvooniard-Bharguveeyu, on the 
contest betwixt Purdshoo-Ramu and Kartikeyd.—Govin- 
du-LccIaniritu, by Jeevd-Goswaraee. 


Satires, or works conveying two meanings in each sentence. 

Raghdvd-panddvceyd, by Kuvirajd. A comment on 
ditto.—“ This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
with studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of 
the reader, be interpreted as relating the history of liauid 
and other descendants of Ddshdrut’hd, or that of Yood- 
hist’hiru and other sons of Pandon. The example of this 
singular style of composition had been set by Soobdndhoo, 
in the story of Vasuvu-Dutta and Yuud-Bhuttu, in his 
unfinished work entitled Kaddinbdrre ; as is hinted by 
Kdviraju. Both these works, which, like the Ddsliu- 
Koomaru of Dundee, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Ilaghdvd-Panddveeyd, 
two distinct stories told in the same words.—,Vasdvu- 
Dutta, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
poem is the marriage of Kdnddrpd-Ketoo afad Vasdvd- 
Dutta, but in this allegory various subjects are displayed. 
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Kaduinbfiree, by Vand-Bhdttti.—Viddgdd-Mookhti- 
Mdnddnu. In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 


Works called Chumpoo , containing both prose and verse. 

Nrisinghii-Ghdmpdd, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
half-lion half-man.—Vidwdnmodd-Turdngtnce, by Chi- 
rdnjeevu, on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 

—Nulu-Chdmpdd, or the history of King Ndld.—Gflnga* 

% 

Chdinpoo, on the goddess Gunga.—Andndd-Kdndd- 
Chdmpdd.—Vrindavdnd-Chdmpod, on the amours of 
Krishnu :—Chitrd-Ciidmpdd, by Vancshwdrd-Vidyalun- 

S 

kard, on the actions of king Chitru-Scnu, of Burdwan. 

On Poetical Measures ( Chundu .) 

Chdndomdnjdrcc, by Gdnga-Dasd.—Pingdld-Vrittee, 
by Pingularcharyd.—Shrootdbodhd, by Kalee-Dasd.— 
Pingulu-Prukashd.—Chdndomala.—Chdndovrittee. 

Hymns (Su ngeel u .) 

/ 

Geetu-Govindu, by Jdyd-Dcvd.— Comments by Nara- 
ydnd,Krishnu-Duttu, and Pddjaree-Goswair.ee.—Geetd» 
Gireeshu.— Geetu-Shuiikurd.—Geelu Gourceshd.—Ra- 
gd-Mala.— Sungeetd Rdtnakdrd. —Ganu-Vidya. — Sdn- 
geetd-Durpdnd. —Sdngeetu Rdhusyu. 

Specimens of Hindoo Poetry. 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons, extracted from different 

authors. 

The dewy Season. 


1 He has not been dead longer Ilian 50 or 60 years. 
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TfNg ^ i Vf f?ra ^r 

nKnr qrftsmi mf^lrrd tmfi 
t*rf^T TTHTT: n 

The day of the dewy seasoa is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of a chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked—it dies.— From the SooktikurnamritiJ, 
a compilation. 

Winter. 

tfpT SPIrff jig n 

’WFTfl' fHJTT H7gf*T=W Tgf^ST fTrT: 1 

CTlrlUTrT^t^ ^fl : n 

3RWTT MeiKMN' q-T^: ^TsnrfTPpTTg 1 

fcnnwrasftJT trirf^ trf?rf?r ti 

3RTq?^rtT?n3r jfr^Tfq- rr n 

This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer the earth—he destroys 
the pride of the most powerful: the lord of day, filled with 
fear, takes refuge in the south-east; k every morning the 
shivering wretch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; day, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away; the 
water lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneath the waters ; Jire } having lost all his energy, retires to 

k Tlic warm quarter. 
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the cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him, at defiance. 

f%Kt^3rfrr I frN 

p^mfrr «fi'i PfrO m h ii^rnrj^T 1 

yrfTga' f^ETT f^WOT: 

The coldness of the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 
mind of the unchaste; the rays of the sun cheer the'heart 
like the birth of a son; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 

Spring. 

\ ^irrsT^ ftr 

firRw fricfrpr m r?f^q(frt<t.riw <^<ji R 

The winds 'from mount Muluyii bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves—the humming of the bees, and thr 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove—the fresh leaves of thf timialu send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk—the flowers of the Gutea frondosa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts' blood of unfortu¬ 
nate lovers- -the flower of the punnagu resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Krishnu, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se¬ 
verest misery.— Juyu-Devu. 

cf;p-^Tia%T 3TnfcT y«T PHmfrl: 1 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers— 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chundru [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 

T'JffTfa 1 

fsjpg I^TSPT ^f[ 

Z7rrg ri ftrZf?fT 3TF>:5^fTfcT 3i^|riM|: f^T 

^TT fJTT: H 

The wind of mount Miiluyu, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed¬ 
ing to Himaluyu to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered by the 
sight of the mango buds, utters in every forest the sweet sound 
koohoo, Jcoohoo.— Juyu-Dcvu. 
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Summer. 

gfrgT i i c| V’i rt i«« gjra't 

f^njm 

^^sft^saGrT ^R^rfspr f%Eqr;3Tpp3rr, u 

During this season, the earth, through the intensity of the 
heat, may bo compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ; 1 —the scorching wind resembles the 
breath of the serpent Ununtu, at the churning of the sea 
—the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches;—and the world is 
become motionless, like the eyes of the contemplative yogee. 
—From the Sooktikurnamritu. 

The rainy Season . 

WraTTWN T%[ 

UTf^&Wr: q^finsmfEr^: fJnr H 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

1 This allusion brings bc&uc \\s a most dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying gills in 1 heir infancy: vase multitudes 
of these are h*fi widows while they lemain children, and, as they are 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost invariably lose their chastity; 
and thus the houses of thousands of Hindoos become secret brothels. 

m This legend is found in the MQliahharutu. The gods and the giants 
united to churn the ocean, to obtain the water of life. They twisted the 

i 

serpent-god UnfintQ round mount Mandfirfi, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, anff the giants of the tail, whirling the mountain round in the 
sea, as the milkir.au his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of the breath of Ununlii, that the gods, unable to endure it, exchang¬ 
ed places with the giants. 
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sitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant; the lightning 
his flag, and the thunder his large kettle-drum.*— Kulee-Dasii. 

I'favT 

irfri crefspr i f^r 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become yellotf tinged 
with white, and carry on their surface worms, straws, and 
dust; they pursue their course in so serpentine a manner, that 
the frogs become affrighted at their approach.— Kcilte-Dasu . 

^prrCt% f%f%3 
*i%Tf»lrrrg i fs?^ 
H^nerr: *rag: 

ITT^T 7 ?!: POTTr tt 

The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is known only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nympliaja, wafted by the gentle zephyrs.— Vishwunat'hii . 

f%50frr H^TTRC W PT^tT 1 

Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun and moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness.— Ibid . 

5Ptt crewgrn|??rT*g 

JTrrr^pqf q'^rn^ngwi-y i 
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The clouds, seizing the lightning, 'are in search of the sun, 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests .—From the Sodkti- 
kurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 

fiTRlT^tfyfrHT 1 (j?T3T 

trftm WUfq \ 

fW *TR=7rfrf5r.* tl 


i 


The earth is become white, covered with the saccharum 
spontaneum—the night is turned into day by the effulgence of 
the moon—the rivers are become white with geese—so are the 
pools, filled with the water lillies; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 


Description of the beautiful Dumuj/untee. n —Whence 
did Vidhata procure the materials to form so exquisite 
a countenance a9 that of Dumuyuntee ? lie took a por¬ 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this ? Let 
him look at thevacuum [spots] left in the moon.— Shree - 
Hurshu. 


Another description of a female. —Her eyes resemble 
the full-blown nymphasa; her face the full-moon; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses 
the thick darkness.— Pukshudhuru-Mishru. 

* The queen of Niilfi, a king of the race of the sun. 
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Another .—This beautiful nymph is nothing less than 
an archer; her eye-brows form the bow ; the two extre¬ 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

Another .—Thy eyes have been formed of the blue 
nymphoea; thy face from the lotus ; thy teeth from the 
flowers of the pubescent jasmine; thy lips from the bud¬ 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chhmph', 0 the whole body.—Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

Another .—Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those 
•of the deer: why then add kajfilil ? p Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi¬ 
soned arrows ? 


Sent from Gout , by Luksmitnu-eSnu, to hie father Bullalu-ainu, the Emperor 
of Delhi, on hearing of the Emperor* e attachment to a female of low cast . 

Thy cooling pow’r, O Water, all confess. 

But moat the pilgrim wand'ring o’er the sands: 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shews, 

And, touched by thee, though sinking iu despair. 

Nations as pure become as Himaluyfin snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find. 

Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and pleasure, all mankind. 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Should’st thou then seek the swift descending way. 

Ah! who shall interpose, or who thy progress stay ? 

° Michelia Champaca. 

v An ore of lead, which when applied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance to the eyes. 
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Dramatic. 

Scene in the palace of Jitnuku, whet j the nuptials of Jlamu had been cele - 

bra ted the preceding evening • 

Enter PiiritshoO’Ramu. [Seeing Ramil, he says to 
himself], This is that Ramil, dressed in nuptial garments, 
with his younger brother. Ah ! Ah ! half a boy and half 
a man ! Instead of Kamil, 1 ' they have called him Ramil. 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty? 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone M dha-Devd ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing the crescent. 

Lukshmiinii. I see in him [Pdrdshoo-Ramfi] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
hun. In him are united both casts, the bramhdn and the 
ksliiitriyii. 

Jlamu. Brother, thou knowest not; but this is Bhar- 
gdvd [a descendant of Bhrigoo]. The two brothers walk 
up to Puruslioo-Jlamu, and, with joined hands, Ramu 
speaks: Oh! Bhdguvan ! thou art the jewel in the head 
of the race of Bhrigoo; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramu . Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo¬ 
rious in war. 

Ramu . Oh ! Bhugdvan ! thou conferrest upon me the 
highest favour. 

' The god of love, 
g d 2 
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Purushoo-Ramu. [Suppressing his anger against Ra¬ 
mil. Why should I be offended with Ramil, a child so 
meek, and beautiful as the moon ? But how can I spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide Shivfi, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the 
daughter of king Jilnttkil. Yet how should this axe, the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified ?]— Address¬ 
ing Ramu. Thus far my salutation—words of course.— 

Ramu, flaughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. I eagerly desire to satiate this har¬ 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms—those arms, 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide ShivQ—the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu. To favour or to destroy, I am thine: but why 
art thou offended? 

Purushoo-Ramu. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and I am the avenger—still art thou 
insensible ? Hast thou not broken the bow which compel¬ 
led the wife of the giant Tripoorii to perform the duties 
of a widow—the bow of the guide of the world ? 

Ramu. O Bhugii van! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

Piirushoo-Ramu. Is then the bow of Muha-Dcvu 
still perfect ? 


Ramil. No. 
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P&r&shoo-Ramu. How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu. I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? 

P&r&shoo-Ramu. What! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any longer 
hold converse with thee (tauntingly , and grasping his 
axe,) Oh ! Ramil! Breaking the bow of Mdha-Devd, 
thou art become a heinous sinner—therefore* shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramu. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con¬ 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, ag&inst 
bramhiins we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornamented with paint, or filled with tears; or, 
whether others behold my beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Ydmfi, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhiins. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren¬ 
tial salutation, esteem me as a common brarahdn ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshdtriyu, that thou despisest 
the bramhdns ? 

Lukshmiinu. O bramhdn, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength: thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong]; 
the strength of the kshdtriyds lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goond, r but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,) has nine. 

1 Ooonu mean* a quality as well as a bow-string. 

2 d 3 
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Rama. Oh !. brother! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What fault has he (Lukshmunu) 
done ? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors/ 

Ramu. O BhQgfivan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Purushoo-Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Uather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

Lukshm&nu. O BhugQvan ! And art not thou the dis¬ 
ciple of the poison-throated ?* 

Purushoo-Ramu. 11a ! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then my sacred guide ? 

Lukshmunu. O Bhdgfivan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chfindrtt (the 
moon) mounted the head of Muha-Devii, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Mtihu-DevQ, there¬ 
fore thou wilt not be offended with me : this was my 
meaning. 

• This conqueror and butcher of the kihatriyus is iu fart upbraiding him¬ 
self for having spared an ancestor of Riim&’s, and thereby now subjecting 
himself to what he considers the contemptuous expressions of these two 

bovs. 

• 

1 A name of Shivti, derived from the fable, that this god drank the uni¬ 
verse-destroying poison, produced at the churning of the sea, and tbcieby 
burnt his throat. 
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• 

Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramu, from the Rughoo- Vungshoo, by Kalee-Dasu .— 
I bow to Doorga and Shivfi, the father and mother of the 
world, who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and how shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
trunks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis¬ 
dom, I' seek the praise bestowed on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the ancient po¬ 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
this race, therefore I may proceed, for the threed finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 
J will therefore describe the race of RQghoo : If I can 
find but few words, still I will proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my ears, and I can¬ 
not rest. Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accoinplislied ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as¬ 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastril ; they pre¬ 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastru; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms; for the preservation of truth, they used few words; 
they fought and conquered only for glory; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; 
in childhood they sought learning; in youth, they pur¬ 
sued secular affairs; in old age, they imitated the her- 
jnits ; and in the last stage of life, they embraced a volun¬ 
tary death. 2 d 4 
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Affectionate Address of Seeta to Ramie . From the 

Ramagunu. 

Son of the venci able parent! hear, 

*Tis Seeta speaks. Say, art not thou assur'd 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his merit, die assign'd. 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares? 

Therefore with thee this forest lot 1 claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother,, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her only portion here. 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 

Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water we reject 
lu which our nutriment has been prepar'd, 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind, 

Unworthy of thy >pouse, and by thy side, 

Unblam’d, and unfoi bidden, let her stay. 

O chide me not; for where the husband is, 

Within the palace, on the stately car. 

Or wandeiiug in the air, in every state 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and tny father having left, 

I have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 

Forbid me not. For in the wilderness, 

Hard of access, renounc'd by men, and fill'd 
With animals and binU of various kind. 

And savage tigers, I w ill surely dwell. 

This lion id wilderness shall he to me 
Sweet as my father's house, and all the noise 
Of the three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay recluse. 

On thee Attending, happy shall 1 feel 
Within this honey-scented grove to roam. 

For thou e’en here caus’t nourish and protectj 
And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go. 

And thus resolved, 1 must not be deny'd. 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 
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Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag Ik-hind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse ev’ry hill and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake, 
ill nature*) deepest mysteries thou art skill’d, 

O hero—and 1 long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaeas. 

Cover'd with ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl, 

And studded with each wild and beauteous fiow'r, 

In these secluded pools I'll often bathe. 

And share with thee, O Ramu, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand jears; 

But without thee e'eu lieav'n would lose its charms. 

A residence in heaven, O Kaghuvu, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 

Therefore, though rough the path, I must, I will. 

The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas*d to embrace thy feet, 1 will reside 
Iu the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me this request—I will not grieve, 

I will not burden thee—refuse me not. 

But shouldst thou, Ilaghuvu, this prayer deny, 

Know, I resolve on death—if torn from thee. 

SECT. XLIV.— Works on Rhetoric (Ulunkaru.) 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Siingskritu, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastriis 

u 

called Ulunkaru (ornament) prove that these expecta¬ 
tions have been realized. lihGrOtO, a disciple of Vedu- 
Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnee- 
pooranu the first rules of composition. From these rules 
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was farmed the Kuvyu-Prukashd, by Mummift’hu-Bhuttu, 
on which many comments have been written, but that of 
Mhhcshwuru is most esteemed. 

u 

The Ulunkarus, however, are now but little read: the 
present race of pundits, not aspiring to authorship, are con¬ 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chundil. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant: Ivavyu- 
Priikashii, by Mummiit’liH-Bhuttu.—Comments,by Chun- 
(Iru-Sliekurc, Shrec-Rnmu, KiimfilakfirQ, MdsheshwOru- 
Nyayalunkard, and Chundee-Dasu.—Kouvuluya-Niindu, 
by Apyuyudeekshitu; and a comment,entitled Uldnkard- 
Chiindrika.—Rdsd-Chdn-droduyd.—-R u s d -G u n gad li tt r u. 
—Rusu-Munjdree, by Bhauoo-Ddtld-tfishrd. with a com¬ 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhuttd.—llusd-Tdrunginer. 

—Rusd-Rdtnavdlou.—Rusft-Mecirnngsa. Uldnkaru- 

Koustoobhtt, by .Iccvti-Goswamee: and a comment, by 
Ratnd-Chdrund.—Ulunkani-Sdrvrswu, with a comment 
on ditto.— Uldnknrd-Chdndroddy'i.—Kavyu-Chdndrika, 
byKdvce-Chundru.—Kavyu-Ddrsl it.—Ivavy ii-Kulpulitta. 
—Sahityd-Ddrpund, by Vishvd-Nut’hd-Kdvirnjii.— 
Sahityu-Koutobhuid.—Vablulttaklnkaru, and a comment. 

SECT. XLV.— On Music, 

In the former edition of ibis work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers; but as that account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be fqund in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa¬ 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader to those 
essays, which he will find in the third and the ninth 
vol umes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVI— Works on Ethics. 

The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on 
any other subject. Only one original work on ethics is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sung* 
skritu literature,and that is the Punchfi-Tuntrii. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pooranus, which indeed abound witli passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the fbrm of narration : the Pudma, 
the Sktindii, and Vriliunnarudccyu pooranus contain 
many lessons on the duties of life; in the Miihabhurntfi 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
and Mfinoo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
orders of men. The following appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punchil-Tuntropakhyanu, by Vislinoo-ShQrma.— 
The Hitopudeshil, 9 an abridgment from the Punchu- 
TQntril, by the same pundit.—Vetulu-Punchil-Vingshutee, 
twenty-five stories by Vetalu.—KiU’ha-Surit-Saguru.— 
Kilt’ha-Prukasliu.—Raju-Neet’hee, on the duties of 
kings.—Dushu-Koomaru,* by Dundee, a mendicant, on 
various duties and customs; and a comment on ditto.— 
DushQ-Koomaril-KiU’ha-Sarii, the essence of the above 
work, by Bhurtrce-Huree. 

Maxims, or Proverbs, from the Punchu-Tunlru , by 

Vish/ioo-Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

u This work lias been translated by Sir W. .Tones mid Mr. (now Dr.; 
Wilkins. 

* This work is placed here because it contuius sections on morality, but 
it is properly a kavya. 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno¬ 
rant are esteemed learned, as where there are no trees, 
there the palma christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendship and enmity arise from circumstances. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war ; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will hefal him who regards not the advice of a 
benevolent friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to. injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person : cinders, hot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer¬ 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or three months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
da vs. 

m 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store¬ 
house of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confided in, aspire to mastership. 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
more to be trusted than a serpent with a jewel in its 
head. 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy: water, 
though heated, will still extinguish fire. 

That which is possible may be done; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faithless wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friendship 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken, and 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is soft without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a new one, 
but after long consideration, 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. 

The strongest of all de-ires are those connected with 
riches and life. 
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A young wife is more dear to an old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never loves an old man; she 
merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never love nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father's 
house is not in subjection, who wanders to feasts and 

I 

amusements, in the piesence of men throws off her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with tiic lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. 

A woman can never-be independent; in childhood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing : a rich man is always sur¬ 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poi- 
-on, so, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of 
others more than other qualities (or circumstances,) be¬ 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be upper¬ 
most at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, 
or horns, or carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, the king whose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise answers, and he who is prudent in all his 
actions, are seldom pernicious. 

We call him aged who has lived many years; but the 
wise man is still older than he : let the words of such an 
one be heard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the .discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin; by it even the wise are 
drawn into evil: from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac¬ 
tion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, tor if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger and he who re¬ 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

' lie is a second father who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros¬ 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous iu w'ar, and 
anxious for fame. 

Let these faults be renounced: excessive sleep, drow¬ 
siness, fear,-anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised: many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree, bears the following fruits: 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riches are treasured up against the day of danger: 
but to save life every thing is to be sacrificed. If life be 
preserved, all is safe; if life be lost, all is lost. 

Death is inevitable: if so, still it is better to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone: the body is de¬ 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men arc not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight; but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; the ignorant are the 
blind. 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable: 
other riches may be stolen, or diminished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is immortal, and the greater the expendi* 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives. 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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gious austerities, nor charity, is the ordure of his 
mother. 

The following things produce pleasure: the increase 
of riches, health, an affectionate wife, an obedient son, 

e 

and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two-legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
hand; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es¬ 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing ah un¬ 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it } 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished; 
there is no reversing it. But the man of business says. 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel: the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wise, shall himself 
become wise: even glass inserted in gold, resembles a 
pearl; an insect, when concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as anornamentj. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach¬ 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru¬ 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birth to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with real friends, can accom¬ 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co¬ 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

Se 
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Good derived from evil is not good. No good is ob¬ 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and mercy, belong to 
great minds. The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
Jpve, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter false¬ 
hoods; to be an eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano¬ 
ther; death i9 better than the love of slander; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason¬ 
able men. 

The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the house of another, is death; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy} the discontented are 
ever miserable. 

He who is free from anxions desire, is as learned [en¬ 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the sha9trii,or acquired it from the instructions of 
others. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures—this is 
religion. 

m 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a mark of superior genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disotvn 
a person; to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
hdnours may be renounced; for the good of a city, a vil¬ 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend¬ 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 
Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 
The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be considered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency, are ex¬ 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches. Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad¬ 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per¬ 
son’s bafr, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, seek their 
safety in flight; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc¬ 
cession. 


2e2 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, 
tire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, while his 
anger endures but for a moment. 

He is excellent who protects and nourishes those who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec¬ 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc¬ 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re¬ 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, disease, at¬ 
tachment to country or place, fearfulness, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos¬ 
sess, to hoard up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli¬ 
gious actions; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern bis passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the very jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort: it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity, but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an¬ 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at his 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro¬ 
per person to abide in the houses of the great 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are 
near them. 

2 e 3 
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Affection is known by these signs: by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off; by smiling at his 
approach; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid : a jewel 
preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastril, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they 
fall. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victoiy, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell bow 
soon even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, who offends 
a prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des¬ 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall; the storm 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest trifle belonging to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays to give an 
account of that which is entrusted to him / ; nor a ksbQ- 
triytt who carries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he 
who can offend without fear; nor a person to whom the 
employer is under obligation; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind; nor thqse who, 
though they safely preserye what is acquired, are indif¬ 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges his master’s property; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, and then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never Joyed c the deceitful 
have no friends. 

He whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religion ; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom, 

A king as a father must preserye his subjects from 
thieves, from his own officers^ from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous roan give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser¬ 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish¬ 
ment, for Bhe cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

S e 4 
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An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
itself. 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest bis whole power,* nor all his 
wealth* in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship: the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected^ so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded; 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
state of mortification, must be renouticed. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who'always approaches 
her husband with affectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind; he is a happy man 
who has no thirst; we call that friendship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered, 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab, in which the 
parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat- 
ing with a person of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after be has become 
dependent on others ? 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the bouse 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
sone outward cause, is pacified as soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro¬ 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of 
a friend be raises his hands as with joy, embraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps 
for joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro¬ 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste: he has poison in his heart. 

God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
vice ? 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
■like; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in* 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by death who desires th( 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is honoured, but. 
as soon as he opens his N inouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un¬ 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean. 

A king destroys bis enemies even when flying; an^the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing, 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person puffed up by 
riches, desire that which* cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the effects 
of the deeds of the vicious will fall upon the virtuous: 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked Ravunu. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kind words, is soon per* 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi¬ 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise 
unnecessary war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great things 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season, for to every 
thing there is a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle; but when a fair opportu¬ 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalQ-sOrpH). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death full on men in perpetual succes¬ 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur¬ 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one: need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night: therefore sorrow for any thing on earth is unrea¬ 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif¬ 
ference. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; but he who is free from worldly de¬ 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 

* . 

rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe¬ 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
by any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, delath, decrepitude, 
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disease, pain, fear, calamity; in liberation from this 
consists true happiness; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob¬ 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics]/ 


SECT. XLVII.— Works of an Historical Nature. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo¬ 
rical. The greater part of the pooraniis contain frag¬ 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, the contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head: 

Almost all the pooraniis.—The Iiamayilnfi, by Val- 
meekee.—The (jdbhoottt-Ramayfinfi, by ditto.—Thel/d- 
hwatmfi-Rama) tlnil, by Vyasfl-Devfi.—The Milhabha- 

J Mr. Colebrooke, in his very Ingenious Introductory Remarks to tlic 
Sfingskritft edition of the Hitopuddshfl, printed at the Seraropore press, has 
these Remarks on the Pumlitt-Ttititrfl: u in the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to the HitopiiddshO, it is expressly declared to have been 
drawn from the Pfinrhtt-Tfintrfi and other writings* The book thus men¬ 
tioned as the chief source from which that collection of fables was taken, 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists. Kike the Hito- 
puddsbu, of apologues recited by a learned brarahttn named Vfchooo Shfir- 
ma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sous of an Indian Monarch ; but 
It contains a greater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than (lie 
work which has beeu chiefly compiled from it; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it is found to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, amt the manner* iu which 
the fatts are related." 
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rtttd, 1 by ditto.—The Sbree-BhagdvBtd, by ditto.— 
MaghQ, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king MaghQ.—Rflghoo-VQngshd, by Kalee-DasQ.-fNoi- 
shttdhd, by Shrce-Hurshu.—Bh tit tee, by BhQrtree-HQree. 
KiratarjooneeyB, by BharQvee.—Raghdvfl-pandflveeyd, 
by V’ishwB-Nat’hQ.—Ndloddytt, by Kalee-Dasfi.—Ubhig- 
nand-Shdkoontuld.— Koomard-Sdmbhdvfl. — UnBrgd- 
RaghdvyB.— MalBtSe-MadhBvd.— Yasfivfi-Ddtta.— V6- 
nee-Sdnghard. —ParijatQ-Hdrttnd. — : Oosha-Hdrdnd.— 
Vikrflmorvflshee. — Malttvee-Kagnee-Mitrfi. — Moodra- 
Rakshdsd. — RamayQnQ-Chdmpoo.—BhardtB-ChQmpoo. 
—0 ni roodd h&-Churapoo. 

a 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the MdhabharBtQ, 
the most historical of any of their shastrQs, is here in¬ 
serted : 

The first book contains accounts of—Pou9byd, a king; 
Ootkdnkd, a sage: PouldnQ, a giant, including the 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astikd, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gtiroord, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoishruva which Indrd ob¬ 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Jdndm£jdyd; 
the race of Yoodhisht’bird; the birth of many different 
kings; the birth of many heroes; the birth of Vyasd- 
Devfi, the ( [holy ) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht’hiru and his brethren; the names of the gods from 

1 Mflha signifies great, and Bli&rtUB ia the name of one of tlie ancestor* 
of Yoodbisht’liirO. Vyaatt, to whom this work is ascribed, living in the 
age of Ramfi, that ia, in the trdia yoogO, yet the erenta celebrated in this 
poem took place In the kfilee jroogfi, and Yoodbisht’hirfl, Krishna, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persona living 
ip this last period. 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the 
doityifs, danfivOs, yukshfis, nagus, serpents, gundhflr- 
vBs, the birds, and many other beings; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kfinwii, a sage ; the birth of Bheesli* 
10 Q who forsook his kingdom and became a brftmhOcharce ; 
the preservation of his brother king ChitrangddB, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitrdveeryu ; s the birth of YQmu ,under the curse of 
the sage Unimanduvyit; the births of DhritQrashtrfl 
and.Pandoo; the journey of the PandiivQs to VarQ- 
navQtu, where DooryodhOnu seeks to destroy the Pan* 
duviis by blowing them into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of DooryodhftnB and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the Panduviis ; the entrance of Yood- 
hisht’hiru and his friends into a forest, 1 ’ where thev meet 
a female giant, named Iliritnva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhccinu ; the birth of Ghutotkuchu, a giant; 

* It appears necessary here to give some account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal snbject of the Muhabharuiu ; by the willow of 
VichitruvEeryu, Vedtt-Vyasfi [the account of this man's own birth is inde¬ 
scribably obscene] had two sons, Dhrhiiraahtra and Pandoo, and by the 
slave girl of this widow another son, Vidooru. Dhrituraslitru had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhunii; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his name) had five sons, Yoorihist'hiifi, Blieemu, Urjoonii, 
Nukoolu and Su!iu-U€vu. The capital of the kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hu.ttina-poorti. After Vichitrtt-veerytt had retired to the 
forest, Bhecshuiu, the elder brother, lived for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sous of Dooryodhunii. Soon, however, 
quarrels arose in this large family, which induced Dooryodhuufl to give 
five small districts to the PandQvQs for their portion. Dooryodhunii after¬ 
wards won these towns, at dice, and, according to the stipulation, the Pan- 
dfivus embraced the life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of this term, through their friend Kri&hnu, they asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodliutiu refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Pandfivus. 

k While young, (hey fled from Dooryodhuuu, and remained for some time 
concealed. 
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the meeting of Vedd-VyasQ and the PandQvQs; the 
journey of the PanduvQs to the house of a bramhQn at 
EkiichQkra, agreeably to the command of VedQ-Vyastt, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vuku, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonishment of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupddee,' and her brother 
Dhrishtudyoomnu; the journey of the bratnhuns of the 
above house to PunchalQ, to be present at DroupQdee's 

u 1 v 

marriage, sphere UrjoonQ overcomes UngnruvurnQ, a 
giindhiirvu, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Vushisht'hfi and Odrvu: 

m 

O 

the success of UrjoonQ in archery over all the kshutriyus, 
and his consequent marriage with Droupddee ; the suc¬ 
cess of BhceniQ and UrjoonQ over Shulyu, Kurnu, d and 
other kings, who wished to obtain Droupddee ; the sus¬ 
picious of BQldramG and Krishna, that these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
the PanduvQs; their journey to the sage BhargQvQ, to 
solve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of DroupQ- 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands ; the 
explanation of Veda-VyasQ, that as these five persons 
were descended from the gods, they might properly be 
called one; DroupQdee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivfi; the journey of VidoorQ, sent 
by Dhriturashtrfi to bring the PandQvQs ; present made 
to VidoorQ; interview with Krishna; VidoorQ's resi¬ 
dence at KhanduvQ; the transfer of a small district bv 
DooryodhSnu to the Panduviis; the directions of Nartidii 
respecting the times when Droiipiidcc’s five husbands 

9 This woman, who makes so conspicuous a figure iu this poem, was the 
daughter of Droopiidu, king of Pixuchalii. 

4 This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when the* 
hear of a liberal person, say, “ What is that in comparison with the liberality 
of king Kiirnii!” 
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should dwell with her; the histories of the giants Soondtf 
and Oopilsoondfi; tJrjoonfl’s meeting in the forest with 
Qoloopee, the daughter of KouvdrQ, a serpent, with 
whom he has familiar intercourse; tjrjoontf’s visits to 
various holy places; the birth of a son named Vflbhroo- 
vahunfl; fable of the five Qpsfiras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a brambdn whose devotions they had inter* 
rupted; their deliverance from the curse by meeting with 
Uijoonti; tlrjoonfi’s interview with Krishnii at Dwariika; 
his elopement with Soobhudra, the sister of Krishnii ; c 
the birth of Ubhimdnyoo, the son of Soobhiidra; the 
birth of Drouptidee’s five sons, ShtitancekO, Shrootfi- 
s^nfl, PritivindhQ, &c.; Krishnii and fyjoonfi’s play, in 
which one of them obtains a chflkru, and a bow and ar¬ 
row ; Urjoond’s burning KbandQvK forest/ and the pre¬ 
servation from the fire of Mdyd, a dandvd, and Ttikshd- 
kfi, a serpent; the birth of Sharungee, the son of Mdndd* 
palu, a riehee. 


The second book: the meeting of the Panddvds; the 
pride of fj rjoon 0 at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
kings, &c.; der ription by Narddd of the court of the 
gods called Ddshfi-dik-pald,* to correct Urjoond’s pride; 

* The ffcmtljr of Krishnfi seems to have been eminent, in an uncommon 
degree, in all kinds of impiety. No wonder Ibat the whole, race was at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worshipped at the festirals of 
Jflgfinnat’bfi, who is also distingnished as her brother. 

9 Uijoonti set fire to this forest, at the request of the god Ugnee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in order to cure him of a surfeit which 
he had contracted In eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice by Mu- 
too tfi, a king, in which clarified butter had been pouring on the fir*, day aud 
night for twelre months, in a stream as thick as an elephant’s trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

«The Hindoos beliere that the unirerse is sunonuded aud guarded by ten 
gods, called Dfislitk-dik-palfi. 
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the commencement of the rajttsooyfi sacrifice by the Pan- 
davits; the killing of king JOrasdndhfi by BheemO; 
liberation by Krishna of the kings whom Jarasfindhfi had 
imprisoned in a cave; subjugation by the Panddvtts of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings; the grief of DooryodhdnO at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa¬ 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bheemfi; the challenge which Dooryodhdnd, to be re¬ 
venged on the Pandttvds, sends to Yoodhisht’hird; pre¬ 
servation of Droupfidce from Dooryodhdnfi by Dhritu- 
rashtrd. 

The third book ; the journey of Yoodhisht’hirtt and his 
family into the forest after having lost his all, by playing 
at dice, h when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to Sooryd in order to ob¬ 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhuns; Vidoorfi driven away by Dhritdrashtru, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiru’s family; his 
visit to Yoodhisht’hiru; his being brought back by Dhri- 
tOrashtrd; the joy of KdrnQ, one of the generals of 
Dhritdrashtru’s army, at being made acquainted with a 

k This game is sanctioned by the shastru : Yoodhisht’hiiu, first, lost bis 
estates ; then, in succession, ail the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, 
and his wife DroupQilee. When DroupQdee was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodhunli, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she refused; be 
seized her by the clothes; but she left her clothes in his hands; and as of¬ 
ten as he strips her, site was miraculously clothed again. At length Dlirilti- 
rashtrfi, the father of Dooryodlifintt, was so pleased with Dronpfidee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, aud he would grant it. She first asked 
for her husband's kingdom ; this was grauted. She was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was restored. Yoodbisbt’lii- 
rfi again encounters ShOkoonee at chess, and again loses all. After this, 
DroupBdee and her five husbands enter tbe forest. 

2 F 
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plan to destroy the Panddvds; V6dd-Vyasd’s persua¬ 
sions to Dhritdrashtrd and Dooryodhdnd to desist, and 
not to go into the forest; account of Brdmha’s cow 
Soordbhce ; the visit of Moitruyd, the sage, to Dooryo- 
dhdnd; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
Yoodhisht’hird a small estate, that he might not be com¬ 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhdnti’s anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhdnd and Dhritdraslitrd; 
Bhcemu destroys Kirmucrd, a giant; the journey of 
Krishnd’s family into the Punchald country to see Yoo- 
dhisbt’hird, &c.; the anger of Krlshnd at hearing of 
Dooryodhdnd’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hirQ, his 
friend; Droupdduti’s weeping before Krishnd, and rela. 
tion of their sufferings in the forest; Krishnd's promises 
of relief; Krishnd’s destruction of Shoubhd, a king; 
Krishna’s bringing Soobliddra and her son to Dwa- 
rdka, his capital; 1 the arrival of Dhrishtudyoomnd, 
the brother of Droupddee, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house ; the journey of 
the Panddvds into Dwoitd forest, where Yoodhisht’hird 
meets with Ydmd ; Bheemd’s interview with many ^ings 
in the forest; Vedu-Yyasd’s journey to see the Panddvfis, 
when he gives Yoodhisht’hird an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo¬ 
val of the Pandiivus into Kamydkd forest; Urjoond’s 
journey to the heaven of Indrd, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhiiuft,&c.; 
Urjoonu’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation ofShivfl), 
and their quarrel respecting who shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoond with the gods called 
the DiHifi-dik-pald; Urjoond’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indrd ; his obtaining the weapons ; the fears of Dhritu- 
rushtrd and Dooryodhdnd at the intelligence; the inter¬ 
view of Yoodhisht’hird with Yrihdddshwd, a sage; 

* Kiisliuu clanged his tspital from MQt’hoora lo Dwaiuka. 
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Yoodhisht’hiru’s grief; the history of king NttlB; account 
of the excessive love betwixt NfilB and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eye; NBid’s entrance into the forest, and the perfect in¬ 
difference manifested by his wife; LotaflshB’s descent 
from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirB; UrjoonB’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhisht’hirB of his having obtained the 
weapons; LomBshB ’9 pilgrimage; account of the bene* 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which LoroushB obtained Irom his pilgrimage; the pil¬ 
grimage of NarBdB and PoolBstyB; the magnificent sa¬ 
crifice offered by king GfiyB ; account of the sage llgBs- 

u 

tyfi; his eating Vatapce, a giant; Ugustyfi’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son; account of 
RishyBshringB ; of PfirBshooramu; the journey of the 
family of Krishna to PrBbhusfi, a holy place; account of 
SoukBnyB; ChyvBnB’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koo- 
marfl with the juice of the somB plant at a sacrifice of¬ 
fered by Ugfistyfi ; the resplendance of the body of Chy- 
vBnfi through the favour of Ushwinee and Koomaru ; 
account of Juutoo, the son of king SomBkB ; SomBkB’s 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(nurfi-yfignfi) ; account of the kite and the pigeon; ne- 

u u 

count of UshtavBkrB; the dispute between UshtavBkrB 
and Vundee, son of VAroonoo; the victory-over VBndee 

u u 

by UshtavBkrB; the recovery of the father of UshtavB¬ 
krB, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Vundee, in order to be carried doun to the 
hydras ; account of Yuvukrcutu, a sage ; of king ItoivyB; 
of the journey of the PnmlBvBs to mount GBudhBmadB- 
nu; the visit of the PandBvBs to the Narayunu hermitage; 
their journey to mount RBmvB; their visit to the VBdfi- 
ree hermitage; Droupudec’s dismissing BhecmB to fetch 
some flowers from a pool id KudBlce forest, where he 

2 p 2 
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meets with Hdnooman; the quarrel of Bheemd with the 
ydkshds and rakshdsds who guarded the pool; Bheemd’s 
killing the giant Jdtasoord; king Vrishdpdrva’s visit to 
the Panddvds; the visit of the Panddvds to the Arshti- 
sentt hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bheemd to 
Droupddee respecting their recovering the kingdom ; 
visit of the Panddvds to the hermitage Vdddree; their 
bloody contest with the rakshdsds and ydkshds; their 
meeting with Kooverd, the king of the ydkshds, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; tlrjoond’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatd-kti- 
vdclid, a dandvd, and Kaldkeyd and Pouldmd, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hird; Urjoond’s shewing to Yoodhisht’hird 
the weapons which he had brought from heaven ; Narddu’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones; descent of the Panddvds from mount Gundhfima- 
dfinu ; Bheemd’s interview ith a hydra as large as a 
mountain; the question put by the hydra; the threaten¬ 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemd unless he gave an an¬ 
swer ; Bheemd’s silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht’hird’s victory over the?hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemd up agnm ; the journey of the 
Panddvds into Kamydkd forest, where tbr/are visited by 
Krishnti, Narddd, and Markundcytr; account of king 
Prit’hoo; conversation betwixt Sdrdswdtec and Tark- 
shdrshee, a sage ; account of the Mdtsyti incarnation ; 
Markdnd£yd's visit to the Panddvds; his rehearsal of the 
poorands; account of king Indrddyootnnd ; k of Dhoon- 
dhoomard, a king; of tlngira, a sage; conversation be¬ 
twixt Sdtydbhama, the wife of Krishnd, and Droupudee: 
journey of the Panddvds into Dwoitd forest; the journey 
of Dooryodhund and others into a forest to engage in a 

snort called Ghoshd-yatra, where some gdndhdrvds seize 
Pooryodhdnd and others, and c<\rry them off; the success 

K This king first Kt up the image of JOgannaflia in Oriws. 
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of the Panddvus in recovering them; Yoodhisht'hird’s 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eaten up almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the PanddvuS 
into Kamyuku forest; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; BhccmQ’s rescue of Droupfidee from the 
hands of Jdyudrdt’hd, a king, and bis victory over him; 
a long account of Ramd, similar to that in theRamayiinii; 
account of Savitree, the god who presides over the gayfi- 
tree ; Indrtt’s assumption of the form of a bramhdn, in 
which he goes to king Kiirnd, and begs a pair of invalua¬ 
ble earrings from him; Indrd's gift of a weapon to Kdr- 
nu which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of the power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together; Dhdrmd’s visit to his son 
Yoodhisht'hiru ; account of YyasQ-DevQ. 

The fourth book: the journey of the Panddvds to Vira- 
tit, the residence of king Viratu ; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from DooryodhQnfl’s spies; 
their agreement to become servants to king Viratd; 
Yoodhisht'hirii’s resolve to become gamester to the king; 
Bheemu’s to become his cook ; Ndkoold’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; Sdhd-Dcvd’s to- be his herdsman ; 
LJrjoonu’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro¬ 
nounced upon him by Rdmbha), to become an herma- 

1 According to their agreement with Dooryodhdnil, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
fast year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them i 
to prevent which, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them ap as a dead body, knowing that in this case nobody would touch 
them. 


2f3 
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pbrodite, and teach the king’s children to sing and dance; 
DroupOdee’s to be seamstress to the queen; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of KeechQkQ, 
the queen’s brother, to Droupfidee, and his inviting her 
to his bed; Drouptfdee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of live gdndhttrvds, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him; his contempt of what either gods or gtindhdr- 
vfls could do; DroupOdee’s continued refusal; Kce- 
chflkO’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade DroupUdeS ; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort; the promise made by his sister to send DroupQdec 
to a certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; liheemu’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on KeechQkO, but is prevented by 
UrjoonO, who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years ; Droupfidee’s entreaty to Bhceinci, to rdvenge her 
upon this fellow ; Bhecmu’s soothing address and en¬ 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death; Bhcemu’s instructions to Drou- 
pfldee to appear to comply with the desires of Kccchiiku, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her com¬ 
pliant, with which KcechukQ is wonderfully pleased; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room : Bheeinu’s 
entrant* at n<ght into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Kcechilku, whom he murders, and then 
retires; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gOndhttrvus, Droupfldee’s supposed husbands, had de¬ 
scended from heaven and killed Kecchiiku ; escape of 
the Panddvtts from discovery ; the search for DroupQdec 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of KePi 
chiikd, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Bhccmil, in a concealed dress ; Doo- 
ryodhumVs sending messengers to seek for the panduvus y‘ 
the fruitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Dooryod li fi n it by Tri gurttiu a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior KPPchiikfi, king Virata's famous com¬ 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratii had an incredible 
number of cattle, thii was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurltu’s attempt to carry oft’ the cattle from the north of 
Viratii’s territories, while Viratii exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhisht’liirii's suggestion to BliPPmii that they must rescue 
the kine, or be discovered, and their affairs ruined ; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle; 
the approach of the army of Dooryodhiinfi, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratii was 
placed; the distraction of Viratii on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north ; the maid¬ 
servant’s (Droupitdee) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (Urjoonii), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
Yoodhisht’hiru; the mention of these words to Urjoonii, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con¬ 
fesses the fact; his entrance into the field against the 
army of DooryodhQnii, in which were the renowned 
warriors ShfilyO, Kflrnu, DooryodhiinO, &c.; the 
strength of the army of DooryodhiinO, all the sons 
of Kooroo," 1 and which covered the whole country 

- celebrated ,vairi-jr. 

Si i 
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further than the eye could stretch; the flight of the son 
of Virata at beholding this immense multitude; UrjoonO’s 
bringing him twice back to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invadingarmy, that this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be Urjoonfi risen up from conceal- 
ment; the suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not' expired; the assertion of 
others that it must be him ; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not; the expiration of 
the time-ascertained; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoona; the hesitation of the enemy ; observa¬ 
tion of Kama, that tJrjoonti bad burnt Khanddva forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indrd, the king of heaven, &c.; the 
reproof of Dronacharyd, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man; the dispatching of Viratfl’s son by 
tlrjoond to the spot where they had suspended their wea¬ 
pons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them; his 

* o u 

astonishment at the boldness of Urjoond; Urjoonfl’smak¬ 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hird, Bheemd, and the others are; Urjoonfl’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations; Urjunoo’s courageous combat, in 
which he cuts off the hands of some, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri¬ 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the brunches, drink 
blood from the stream; {Jrjoontfs victory over all; his 
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triumph; (be marriage of Ubhimtinyoo, the son of t/r- 
joond by his wife Soobhddra, and king Viratft’s daughter 


OotlQra. 


The fifth chapter: further account of the war between 
the families of Yoodhisht’hird and Dooryodhdnd; new 
preparations for war; Urjoond and Dooryodhiinifs jour¬ 
ney to Krishnd on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side; Krishna’s secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hird, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army" to 
one side and himself to the other; Dooryod lid nix’s choice 
of the army, and Urjoond’s of Krishnd ; the quarrel be¬ 


twixt Urjoond and Indrd respecting the burning of Kan- 
ddvd forest belonging to Indrd; Urjoond’s victory over 
Indrd ; the arrival at Yoodhisht’hird’s of Dhoumyd, the 
priest of Yoodhisht'hird and Dooryodhdnd ; the march 
of Shdtyd with his army to join Yoodhisht’hird, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryo¬ 
dhdnd, and being entertained there, he is persuaded to 
join his forces to those of Dooryodhdnd; Shdlyd’s apo¬ 
logy to Yoodhisht’hird for having joined Dooryodhdnd; 
the sending of Dhoumyd, the priest of the Panddvds, &c. 
to Dooryodhdnd; his conversation with Dhritdrashtrd, 
father to Dooryodhdnd, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panduvus, and sends the coun¬ 
sellor Sdnjuyu to the Panddvds, whom he finds prepa¬ 
ring for war; Dhritdrashtrd’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleep ; Yidoord’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Sdnjd) d’s report of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht'hiru’s ; Dhritdrashtrd’s sorrow on hear- 


" This army con lifted of ID ,633 chariot?, 19,643 elephants, 59,049 ca¬ 
valry, aud of foot soldiers 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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jngof Krishna’s union with the Panddvds; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Siinutkoomaru, a rishee; Krishna’s arrival at Hdstina~ 
poord, as mediator between the two families; Dooryo- 
dhund’s refusal to listen to Krishnrr.s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of MatBlee, a king; Galuvu's 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
doolu governed her subjects; Krishna’s taking Kdrnd 
up into his chariot, and shewiug him the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which would attend the war; Kurnd’s refusal 
to listen to him; Krishna’s report tp the Panddvds 
that Dooryodhdnif, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea¬ 
sures; their consultation with Krishnu, and preparation 
for war; the assembling of the armies ; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhfinu’s sending a messenger to the 
Panduvds to enquire whether they would begin the ac? 
tion the next day ; the number of the charioteers, horse¬ 
men, &c.; conversation between Bdluramu and Bhccsh-? 
mu, respecting (Jmva, a king’s daughter. 

The sixth chapter; account of the wooden bull made 
by Sdnjfiyu; 0 the fears of the soldiers of Yoodhisht’hird 
at the prospect of war; the combat, which continues for 

u 

many days and nights successively; TJrjoonu’s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war; Krishnu’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage ; p the havock which Bhceshmd makes among 
Yoodhisht’hinl’s troops; the wise and fearless Krishnd’s 
descent from his chariot; his driving away Bhceshmd 

* Made to injure success in the war, in imitation of thpbull liberated at 
the time of mukiug the offerings to the manes* 

p It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to are the same 

those detailed in the Uhtiguvut-Cecta. 
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with a cane; his reproof of UrjoonQ for cowardice; 
BheeshmO’s being wounded by UrjoonQ, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter: DronacharytiV appointment as 
commandec in chief of DooryodhQnQ’s army; tfrjoonQ’s 
being driven from the field of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; UrjoonQ’s destruction of king BhQgQ- 
dfittfi, and of his elephant ; r destruction, by JQyQdrQt’hQ 

(j 

and other mighty warriors, of UbhimQnyoo, a son of 
UrjoonQ’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
JQyQdrut’hQ and of seven ukshouhinec' of the enemy, 
by UrjoonQ, filled with wrath; the search for Urjoonu 
by BheeiuQ and others in the enemy’s army; UrjoonQ’s 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Dooryo- 
dhfinQ’s army ; the destruction of t/lumbooshQ, Shroo* 
tayoo, jQrasQndhQ, SomQduttQ, Viratu, DroupQdQ, &c. 
all mighty warriors under UrjoonQ; DronacharyQ 
killed, and also Ghutotkuchu, the son of Bheemu; the 
weapon called NarttyQnastrQ thrown by UshwQtt’hama 
upon UrjoonQ. 

The eighth chapter : ShQlyQ’s appointment by Kurnu 
to be his charioteer ; death of Tripooru, a giant: quar¬ 
rels betwixt Kurnfi and ShQlyQ ; KfirnQ nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; the wrath of Yoodhisht’hiru and Urjoo¬ 
nu against Kurnu ; BheemQ destroys DooshasunQ and 
drinks his blood ; UrjoonQ destroys KQrnu. 


The ninth chapter; ShQlyQ’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; account of KoomarQ; also of 
various ceremonies; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

i This man had been the teacher of all the chief warriors in both the 
coot ceding armies. ' This elephant could stride eight miles at once. 

• About 1,530,900 soldiers. 
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tion of DooryodbttnlTa army; the death of SbtUytt by 
Yoodbisht’hird; also of Shffbonee, a warrior, by Sttbtt* 
Devti; Dooryodlittntt’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from ttijoonu, and their hiding themselves in a 
pool of water covered with weeds ; march of the Pan- 
dtivtts to the place where Dooryodhttntt was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; Bheemtt and Dooryo- 
dhflntfs engagement in single combat with clubs fgttda^; 
Dooryodhflntt’s soliloquy, in which he realises the spot 
where he is fighting as.one of the holy placesBttlttra- 
mu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the S&rttswtttee ; 
a great combat in which Bheemtt breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhttntt with the gttdu.° 

The tenth chapter: the return ofthe victorious Pandtt vtts 
to their homes, Kritttvttrma, Kripacharytt, and tfshwttt- 
t'hama's visit to Dooryodhttntt, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, Arc. ; tJshwutt’hama’s pro¬ 
mise to Dooryodhttntt, that he will not change his apparel 
till he has destroyed Dhrishtttdyoomntt, Drottpfldee’s 
brother, and all the Pandttvtts and their army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, sitting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the nestlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death of his futher Drona- 
charytt; his approach to the Pandttvtts while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

r This is one of those thousand contrivances common among the Hindoos 
to escape future, punishment. Yet many who call themselves Christians are 
equally superstitious: How many Christians of the Armenian and other 
communions have taken up thrir residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more likely to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

u In this Bheeuiti is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhttntt hr 
taking his wife Drouptidie on bis knee .—Seepage 433. 
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form of Shivfi; his prayers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vfl, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per¬ 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtttdyooinnii and all the sons of DroopBdQ, while 
the rest of the PaudQvBs, through the favour of KrishnO, 
happening to be in another place, escape; the news of 
these deaths brought by YoodhishtMiirB’s charioteer: 
Droopudii's grief for his children; he refuses food; Bhee- 
mu’s departure to slay ttshwiltt’hama with a gitda ; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Br&m- 
hastru by the latter; the interference of Krishna, who per¬ 
ceives that by this instrument the Pandttvft* must infallibly 
lie destroyed; Urjoontt’s preventing, by another weapon, 
the BrQmhastrQ from doing any mischief; Urjoonit’s 
making a wound in the head of Ushwiitt'hama, from 
whom he takes a jewel, and comforts Droupiidce by pre¬ 
senting it ta her. 


The eleventh chapter: the Pan d ftv us’ visit to blind Dliri- 

• • 

tftrashtrfijwho requests totake Bheemft in his arms andem- 
brace him; the putting in his arms an iron image of I3!irc- 
mft ;* Dliriturashtru’s perception of hi, fault in wishing to 
destroy Bhceinfl, and, overcome with grief, his renuncia¬ 
tion of the world ; Vidoorft’s advice and encouragement to 

him to indulge hope; the procession of Dhriturashtru 

■ 

and his family to the field of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of DhritQrashtru s 


1 DlirUtirashtrti was incensed at Bheemii for Willing his son, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring Bheemft by em¬ 
bracing him in his arms, (the fraternal hug) be iutended to squeeze him to 
death. Krislmd v aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put au 
iron image of BliScmu in his arms, which he squoze to powder. This cus¬ 
tom of infolding in the arms is still practised by the Hiudoos on meeting 
a friend who has been absent. 
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wife Gan d ha re c over her con Dooryodhdnd ; Dhritdrash- 
trd’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by Vedu-Vyasu to the field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each ; description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war; Krishnd’s 
consolatory councils to GundhareiJ; the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies for Dhritdrashtru’s soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontec, the mother of Kdrnu ; Vedd- 
Vyasd’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hirii’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedd-Vyasff’s discourse, recalling to his recol¬ 
lection the duties of the kshutriyus as horn to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishna and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, he shews Yoodhish- 
t'hird the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter: the exhortation of Bhceshmu, 
the son of Gdnga, to Yoodhishf hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit; the consent of 
Yoodhisht'hiru ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe¬ 
rality ; the proper persons to whom gifts should be pre¬ 
sented; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to truth ; the praise 
of cows and bramhdns; account of the prevailing reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanii ; 
Bheeshmu's ascent to heaven/ 

y BhcEslimu died childless, and »f consequence, according to the shastru. 
ought to have gone to a very different place, but being a great devotee, lie 
-t.'ceudcd to heaven, anil to make up the deficiency of bis baviug no sou U* 
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The fourteenth chapter: the histories of kings Sftm-. 
vQrttfi and Mdrootd; an account of the method of 'ma- 
naging kings' treasuries; the birth of king Pdrcekshitfi ; 
preservation of PdriFckshitd’s -life by Krishnd ; war be- 
tween Urjoond and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisht’hirii had liberated with the in¬ 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
Vftbhroovuhdnd, the son of Chitrangdda, a female ser¬ 
pent, and t)rjoond, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which YftmK 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: DhritQrashtru’s retiring from 
his home, and going into the forest with his mpther as a 
hermit; Vidoorfi’s journey to oomfort Dhritdrushtrd un¬ 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht'hi- 
rtt; the errand of Koontce, the mother of Yoodhisht’hird, 
to comfort Dhritilrashtril; appearance of some of the re¬ 
lations of Dhritdrashtrd, who had been killed in war, as* 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly h^ippy, and felt the utmost con¬ 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by DhritQrash- 
trd on hearing these things ; Dhriturashtrd’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishees, accompanied 
by his mother ; Vidooru’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhisht’hirii 
and Narddd ; Naradii’s prediction to Yoodhisht’hird, 
that the race of Krishnd would soon be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter: destruction of the whole race 

U 

of Krishnd, by a curse of a bramhdn ; Urjoond’s journey 
to Dwartlka to see Krishnd, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the daily drink-offerings in his favour after death, all other Hindoos 
are commanded to do this once a year, in the name of Uheeshm&. 
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witli distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by KrishnQ for his father; Urjoonifs gathering 
the remnant of Krishnu’s family into the palace in Dwa- 
rQka, where the women die; {jijoond's reflections upon 
all these disasters; upon the decay of his own body; 
his sorrow, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
diin dee. 

The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hirii, £jrjoonti, NflkoolQ, SQha-Devu, BheemQ, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with BrQmhQ-pootrtt [the god of the river of that name], 
in the form of a bramhun, to whom Yoodhisht’hirii, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons; the fall 
of Bheemfl, fjrjoonii, Stihii-devd, Ndkooltt, and Droupti- 
dee on the road; z the leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hirii, 
who goes forward. 

The eighteenth chapter: the story of a dog which be* 
gPns to follow Yoodhisht’hirii to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indrii to meet the holy king; Yoodhish- 
t’hirfi’s demand that the dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indrii; Yoo- 
dhisht’hird's determination not to go without the dog; 
Indru’s resistance ; renunciation by Yifinii of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of Yoodhisht’hiru ; accent of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yuniii, where he sees many of his relations 
who had been killed in the war; their addresses to Yoo¬ 
dhisht’hirii, who is deeply affected by their sufferings ; a 

* On account of tlie excessive cold on mount Himaluyti. 

• Tlie reason why the “ holy* 1 Yoodhisht’hiitt was thus terrified with the 
sight of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoo*: Dro- 
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his. departure from those parts; his bathing in Mtinda- 
kinee, the name assumed by Gfinga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters'upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of all his religious actions* 

SECT. XLVIUi —On Geography. 

The Hindoos have not been'wholly inattentive to- this 
subject; but as nothing but aciualt observation could 
make them acquainted with the atrafoee, contents,, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their laws and institu¬ 
tions very much discourage the disposition to travel,, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, completely foiled. The geography 
of the poorands is utterly contemptible; and thedescrip* 

udaryS was so formidable a warrior,, that the Pand&vtka had no hopes of 
5**»ing the victory uufcss they could cat bin off; but he threw his arrows 
se quick, that none of the warriors could come near him. Krisbafi at 
length thought upon, a contrivance worthy bis immaculate character. Dro- 
nacharyfi had a sou named Ushwdtt'hama, to whom he was much attached ; 
and Krishnu reflected, that if he could throw Drouacharytt off his guard, by 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overthrown. He thep 
caueed it to be noised through, the army, that Ushwtfct’hama, Dronacharyu’s 
son was hilled. The father refused to believe it; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht’hirh should say it was true, he would believe it. Krishna pressed 
Yoodbisht'hiru to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to their 
affairs; and, in case of eastremity, the sbastrft had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. Yoodhisht’hiru positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by Hie entreaties of Krishna, Urjoonfi, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodbhnfl’s, named 
Ushwttn*haina, had actually been killed iu battle. DrouacliaryO was so 
overcome when he had been thus brought to believe the news, that UrJoonB 
soon dispatched him; which completely changed the face of affairs. Ou 
account of tliia falsehood, Yoodhisht’hirO, lo goiug to heaven, was shocked 

by a sight of the torments of hell. Where did KriehuQ the father of this 
lie, go? 

2 G 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the least use, either Tor instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the poorantis as well as the astronomical ivorks ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastriis, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His¬ 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooranfis; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans¬ 
lated from the Shdptec-Sumbhedd. 

Ungtt extends from Voidya-Nat’hd to the extremity 
of Boovdneshu;—Bdngu from the sea to the Brdmhfi- 
pootrd;—Kulingd from the east of Jdggdnnat’hd to the 
north bank of the river Krishnu: many vamacharees re¬ 
side in these parts;—Klrdlti from Soobrumhdnyd to the 
temple of Junardddnd, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwurd, Vdnkdteshd, and Hdngshu- 
k^rdld-vadhdku ;—Surveshu (in K6ruld), from Undntd- 
send to Bdlld;—Kaslimere extends 400 miles, from 
Shardda-muhd, to the extremity of Kooukd and Derhd; 
—Kamd-roopd comprizes, on mount Guncshd, Kolcsh- 
wdrd, Shw6td-giree, Tripoora, and Neeld-pdrvdtd;— 
Mdharashtrd or Kdrnatd, including Oojjdyinee and the 
holy place Muijartt, extends from Tripdnchdkd to Kola- 
poorfl. Andhru includes all the country from the south¬ 
west of Jdgdnnat’hd to Brdmdra. Sourashtrd extends 
from Hingoolato Jambdkd by the sea-side on the west of 
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• Konkdnd ; after this is Goorjjurti. Between Shree-shoilQ 
and Chol6shd is Troilingfl, in which country learning aad 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many. The country ex* 
tending from Soorambikato mount Mdldyd is called Mdld- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kdrnatd extends from VamQ-Nat’hO to 
Shree-Rdngattivineshwdree, the inhabitantsof which coun¬ 
try live in plenty. Uvttntee extends from the river Tam* 
rdpdrnee to the top of mount Shoiladree,-and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between Mfl- 
ha-Bhddrd-Kalee in the east, and Ramu-Doorga in the 
west, is called VidOrbfl. Mfiroo b reaches from* Goojjdrd 
eastward to the-south of Dwardka. c From Konkdnd 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called Abheerd. Malfivu, extending from 
t)vdntee eastward to the north of GodaVdrce, is a fine 
country, very productive in corn. Between Dravird and 
Troilingd is a country called Cbold, the people of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
KahetrO and to the north of Chold, from Indrd-Prdst’hd, 
extending 480 miles, is Pdnchald, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pdnchald to 
the south-east of the country of the Mlechchds, is Kam- 
bojd, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Virattt is bounded on the north by Voiddrbhd, on the 
south by Indrd-Prdst’hd, and on the east by Mdroo. 
Pandyd is bounded on the south by Kambojd, and on the 
west by Indrd-Prdst’hd. From the river Gdnddkee to 
Chdmpardnyd is the country Vid£hd-Bhoomee. From 
Kambojd to the east of Mdha-M16chchd is Valheekfl, fa« 
mous for its horses/ Kiratd, a mountainous country, ex- 

k The desert. * At Dwarttka was Krishna’s palace, whtch is 

said to have been since washed away by the sen. 4 Perhaps the 

diuntry now called Balk. 


2 G 2 
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tends, on the northern bonndary of'Katabojtt and Val- 

heektt, to Ramtt-Ksh6trti. Vfikdgnantt extends from 

■ 

the river Ktirfitoya to Hi n goo la, the ' inhabitants of 
which country are' called^ M&ba-Ml£chchft, or great 
barbarians. Khoorasand extends from Hingoo-Peet’bfi 
to Mdksh&hfi; the inhabitants are all Mlechch&s. 
BhotiL extends from KashmeerS to the west of Kamtt- 
roSpfl, and to the south of Mands6shd. On the south¬ 
east of Manfis^shd is Cheentt (China). Amflrogd, or 
Mdha*Cheend (Great China) extends from KoOaneerfi 
to the eource of the Suruyoo. N6pald extends from 
Gtfn&hwdril to YogineS. Shildhdttd (Sjlhet), a moun¬ 
tainous country, extends from Gdn&hwtird to the sea. 
Wbat is called Gourd' extends from Bdngd to Bhoo- 
vfindshfi: here learning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koehtild is bounded on the east by Gokdrneshd, on the 
north by Aryavdrttd, and on the west by Toildbhooktd : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun, Mdgddhd extends from Vyaslshwdrd to Prtikri- 
tyantdkd: the southern part of M dgddhd, that is, from 
mount Vtirtintt to mount Gidhrdkdotd, is called Kcetdkd, 
and the northrn part, Magddhd’: Kcetdkd contains many 
Tamacharecs, and some atheists. Kcetdkd was the capital 
of the Magddhd kings. On the north of Jdgdnnathd is 
Ootkdld*. Shree-Koontuld extends from Kamd-Giree 
to Dwartika. Mdroo is situated on the south of Sbree- 
Koontulu : and on its north is Rind, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. Konkdnd extends from Tyddd 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotee. Between the 
Brdmhd-pootrd and Kamd-roopd, lies Koikdyd. To the 
south of Magddhd, and to the west of mount VindhQ, is 
Shoordslnd. Kooroo lies on the borders qf Hustina- 
poortt,* to the south of Kooroo-kshdtrd, and to the east of 

* A part of Bengal. * Orissa. « Delhi. 
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PuuchalB. Singhfilu, a tine country, lies on the east of 
Mfiroo, and on the south of Kamu-Giree. Poolindfi lies 
to the east of Shiliihtittti (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamu-roopti. Kutt’hfi lies to the east of GuncsshwBrO, 
and to the north of the sep. Mutsyu lies to the north of 
Poolindti and to the west ofKutt'hti. Mudiu is situated 
between Virata and PandyB. Souveerfi, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of ShoorBscnB, and < n the west 
of Kuntuku. LBlamB is situated on the west of Uvuntce, 
and on the south of VoidBrhhB. VBrvvurB extends from 
Mayu-poord to the north of mount SuptnshringB. Soin- 
dhuvu, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Lunka to Mukka. Thus are described fifty-six coun¬ 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun¬ 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantu-Shiromunee, by Bhuskurti, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Lunka is situated in the middle of the u'orld. To the 
cast of it lies Ydmukotce ; to the west Homukfi. Its an. 
tipodal region is Siddhee-pooi u. On the south of Lunka 
lies Vurn-Vanilla, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which ate respectively dis¬ 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the globe. On Soomeroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attained perfection. The wicked and lho 
doityus are placed in Vttru- VantilB. 

Oil whatever spot a man may happen to be, he cuu- 
nJcrs him Self as standing on the highest point of the 

2g 3 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jdmboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas ; h namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk,' the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be¬ 
yond which lies Vdrd-Vandld. In the centre of the globe 
is Patalu, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen¬ 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There the dsoords and the hydras remain; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 

The second island" is called Shake, the third Shalmdld, 
the fourth KoushQ, the fifthKrounchd, the sixth Gomedti- 
kd, the seventh Pooshkdrd. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated between two seas. 
To thenorth of Ldnka lies mount Himaldyd; north of Hi- 

h The seas encircle the globe like a belt. 

1 From which was obtained the water of immortality, and from which 
arose Liibhsince and the moon. On its banks reside Brumha and the other 
dlrutas ; and on its surface reposes Vishnoo. 

k Jflinboo-dweSpu, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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malfiyG, Hemuketoo; and to the north of H6mflk6too, Ni¬ 
shGdG, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee* 
pooru, in succession, are the mountainsShringO-vanfl, Shoo* 
klQ, and NeelQ. The country between Siddhee-poorO and 
Soomeroo is called DrounideshG. That which extends 
northward from LGnka to HimalGyG, is called BharGtQ- 
vQrshG ; that between HimalGyG and HimGkltoo, KinnQ* 
rG-vQrshO, and that between IlimGkltoo and NishGdG, HQ- 
ree-vurshQ. North of Siddhee-poorG, as far as ShringG van, 
the country is called Kooroo-vGrshG; and, proceeding 
still .northwards, the country between ShringGvan and 
mount ShooklG, is called HirGnraGyG-vGTshG. Between 
SbooklG and NeelQ, lies RGmyGkG-vurshQ. North of 
YGmGkotee is MalyGvan, and north of RomGkG, GundbO- 
madGuu. This ridge of mountains reaches to NeelG and 
NishGdG. The country between MalyGvan and GGndhG* 
madunfl is called llavritG-vGrshG; that between MalyGvan 
and the salt sea, BhudrashwG-vGrshG, and that between 
GGndhGmadGnG and the sea, Ketoo-malGku-vGrshG. On 
the mountains NishGdG, NeelQ, SoogGndhG, Malyu, Ke- 
rGlG, and IlavritG, the immortals partake of extatic plea¬ 
sures. 

Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island jGm- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones.; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pooranGs maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. MGndGrG, SoogGndhG, YipoolG, 
and SooparshwG, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the UudGmbG, the jQmboo, the vStG, 
and the pipp&lG. From the juice which flows from the 

9g4 
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jttmbdoj arises the river of that namethe ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and (he immortals for* 

sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 

/ 

are- fcur forests, namely the excellent Chitrdrdt’hG 
(where the dpsdrds reside), Nunddnd, Dhritee, (inha¬ 
bited by the ddvdtas), and Voibhrajd ; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroond, Mandsd, Mdbarhddd, and 
Shetfi-juld, where, during the scorching heat of the sum¬ 
mer, the gods resort; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomeroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Brdm- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Muha-DdvG reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vdnhce, Yumu, Rakshdsd, Vdroond, Vaoo, Koo- 
verd, and Eeshd. 

Vishnoo-Pudce, or Gdnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Soomeroo ; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khdmbhd, and from thence, on the head of Mdha-Odvdl 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be¬ 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhd- 
drashwd-vfirshu, under the name of Seeta ; through Bha- 
rutd-vurshd, as Uldku-Ndnda; through Ketoo-Vdrshfi, 
as Vunkshoo, and through Kooron-vurshu, under the name 
of Bhddra. If any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Gdnga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, nr bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro¬ 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to¬ 
wards Gdnga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 

1 A comment by Luksl.mec-Dasfi adds, that the river .lumboo, after en¬ 
circling Soomeroo, enters the earth at the foot of the tree from which i' 
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come the messengers of Ydtnd, and to ascend to the hea¬ 
ven of the gods.™ * 


Bhardtd-vdrshd has nine divisions, Oindrd, Kdseroo, 
TamrdpurndjGubhdstee, Koomarika,Nagunchd,9uinyu, 
Yaroond, and Gandhdrvd. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno¬ 
ble who disregard cast. Bliardtd-vurshd likewise contains 
seven mountains, Mdhendrd, Shooktee, Muluyd, Rikshd- 
kd, Panee-patru, Sdhyd, and Vindyd. 


To the south of the equator is Bhoorldkd; to the 
north of which is Bhoovd-lokd, and further north Swdr- 
loku, or Soomeroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merit. In the air is Mdhdrlokd ; 
above which is Jdnd-lokii, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tdpu-lokd, and still higher Sdtyd-lokd. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is mid-ddy at Ydmd-kotce; at Siddhee-pooru, it is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romuku, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the wost. It has likewise been clearly as¬ 
certained, that Soomeroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as ut Ldnka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, arc by no means so accurate. To those who 

m The shastrfis say, that the moment any one commences a journey to¬ 
wards GQnga, his ancestors who are confined by Yfimii invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing 
in the water. 
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are situated at the equator, the two polar stars appear at¬ 
tached to the earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a julfl 
jflntru." To one advancing northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po¬ 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in¬ 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of yojQnQs" which he has 
moved from the equator by 365, the number of-the de¬ 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yqjunils on the circumference of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si¬ 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomeroo, 
and to the ilsoorus on .Tiimboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above their heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the usoorfts in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the go&s on mount 
Soomeroo enjoy its rays, of which they are deprived when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooranus, to remove obstacles to 
the performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months. 1 ' 

* A circular m.ichitic for raising water. 

° Kadi vojuiiu is equal to five miles. 

* The sli us nits prohibit the investiture of a bramhun with the poita, the 
perforation of the curs, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
wells, &c. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de¬ 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid¬ 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight.* 1 Brfimha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholdB the sun till the grand dis¬ 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogfis, and continues awake during the other thousand j 
hence 2000 yoogiis are equal to a day and a night of 
Brfimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojttnfis, and its 
diameter 1581 yojfinfis, 24 fingshus/ The superficial con¬ 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojttnfis, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojfinfis on its circumfe¬ 
rence by the number which compose its diameter For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and he will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Lfillfi 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex¬ 
perience. My calculations differ from his; let the most 
learned pfindits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

the night of the gods. According to the astrouomical writers, the night of 
the gods commences on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooranus ignorantly place the commencement of this sea- 
aoq on the 30th Asharhtt (12th July), and continue it to the 1st MhjI.u (12th 
January). This error Bhatkarh endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
poorantts abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, while they published their otvu more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the poorantts to another 
yoogu. 

t Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrees, 

' Sixty fingshus make one yojfinu. 
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twees us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insufficient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum¬ 
ference.' 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prUldy Q, or des¬ 
truction. At the termination of a day of BrQinha, the 
Bramhydprftlihd takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Brdmhd. 
But when Brdmha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal Brdmhd, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritikd- 
prdldyd, ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Brdmhd, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atydntiku-prdldyu, is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from Ibis 
world, and is absorbed in Brdmhd. 

In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the dandvds, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
jtheir respective stations. 


* Lulls appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtained. 
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Those who are skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the cii'cumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,206,920,000,000 yojflntJs. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Brilm- 
handtikQtaku, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikfis, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi¬ 
nion, we abide by the decision of those pfindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be with an amhliikee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex¬ 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogfi, we can¬ 
not say; it certainly is a correct calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogQ, and to it we adhere. 

SECT. XLIX .—Works on the Military Art. 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if stili extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhunoor-vedH, 
from dhfittoosh, a bow, and vedii, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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pooranils, from which the author has selected the follow¬ 
ing facts: ‘ 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat; and that they were prepared for this important 
employment by a military education; nor is it less cer¬ 
tain, that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors on 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water car¬ 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged: a circle of foot-men 
aurrrounded one division containing all the different 
hinds of warriors, in which were Interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di¬ 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Giroorii; another into that of a half moon; others into 
the form* of the lion or the tyger; another into a line of 
single warriors; another into the form of a carriage, of 
the lily, the milk&rii, a giant, a gandhtirvd, a bull, Ac. 
He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer¬ 
tain expressions of abuse. 


During an engagement, many different modes of war- 
fore were pursued, such as, single combat; chariot* *» 
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gaging with chariots; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c.; fighting without order ; with various 
Weapons, in ambuscade; under invisijblp forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
.as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen¬ 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow¬ 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

* 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed; for that of each elephant 
one hundred horsemen; of each horseman, ten bow-men; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his back, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful; or he who had 
asked for quarter; or he who had declined further fight¬ 
ing ; or one unarmed; or a single charioteer who had 

alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 

% 

females, children, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one, 1 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them contained 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flags, 
cows' tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird GQroorfi, or Shivii's bull, HQnoomau, the kovi- 

1 The chariot of SSoryU (the sun) is represented as haring but one wheel. 
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darti, 11 the lion, the miikiiru, a fish, a serpent, an alms’* 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
very rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi¬ 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow either with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
were conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene¬ 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

He who engaged in single combat was called Urdhti- 
riltee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Rulee, with thousands, an LJtee-rutec, with ten 
thousands, a Muha-rutee ; while the charioteer who over¬ 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-men, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rut’hfl-yootupu-yootupfi. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war: a storm at the commencement of the march; 
an earthquake; the implements of war dropping from 
the hands of the soldiers; vultures passing over the army, 

u Bauhinia, several species. This was the flag used by the Uludoo kings 
of the racoof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise; the rays around the sun 
becoming red ; the moon's appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, or a vulture 
seen walking near the army , the howling of shakals ; the 
descent of a vulture on the flag of a chariot; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a bramhun, on the left of the army, or of 
ashakalon its right; the carrying to the right of tht 
army a corpse or a pan of water ; the falling of blooc 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, wit! 
dishevelled hair, dressed Jh red, in the front of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward ; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru-* 
ment of war : and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars i and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore—from one 
bamboo the god BrQinha made three different bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd, 
which he gave to Shivfi; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodiindu, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the Gandecvu was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pdrushooramfi, and he with it destroyed the 
kshhtryQs in twenty-one different engagements. It after¬ 
wards came into the possession of Ranul, of Indrd, and 
of Urjoontt; the Inst of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of DooryodhdnQ, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers' horns were called Sharngil; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, Stlptfi-TarO, 

2 it 
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and those made with ivory, Guju DuotU. The how was 
three cubits and a half or four cubit9 in length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used for a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the hack, others had small bells fastened to them; others 
a chamurO;* others were set with jewels, and others had 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth: Shivu used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godha, was worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea¬ 
thers of the crane, the osprey, the vulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and others were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-*bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhilrfltn were each 6400 pounds in 
weight: so says the RamayfinQ. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


* The tail of the cow of Tartar/. 
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girdle. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, See. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his bow and catching it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first with one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow. v A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per* 
feet in this art; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blows rapidly and with a powerful force, it was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling; to lie expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be able to elude his an¬ 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

i By the twang of many bows together, the shastius say, enemies have 
sometimes fallen senseless to the ground. 

2 u a 
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his antagonist to throw him on his back, or to seize his 
loot; but he was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in¬ 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an¬ 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 

SECT. L .—Of Works on the Arts , or the Shi/pu 

s hast r its. 

The original work, Chdtooshdshtee-Kula-Nirnuyd, by 
Vatsayunu, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedu ; but neither this work nor any other on the arts i9 
to be procured in Bengal at present; though some frag¬ 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrus, are 
found in the smritees and poorands. 

Vatsaydnu mentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Brdn>ha,and next to 
Vishwdkurrna : the dancer, the singer, the charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the tajlor, 
the mat-inaker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master, 2 the confec¬ 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

* The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant sensation, 
which generally composes the person to sleep. 
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tnimick, the conductor of festivals,* the dreMer, b -the .war¬ 
rior, the archer, the teacher of monkey*, bears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thatcher, the mason, 
the di-tiller, the basket-maker, the oil man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &e. Vatsy QnS also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen¬ 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, pools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the . Jyotisli-SariUSQngriiha, and the Tit’hee’TGtwfl, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhUns who have studied these works. 

In the account of the casts in the succeeding volume 
will be found many particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI .—Of the SungskritH Grammars , 

( Vt/akuruttu.) 

% 

These grammars are very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Spngskritu grammar, 
called Maheshwdrti, is fabulously attributed tothe god Shi- 
vfi; another called theOindrii, to Indrtl, and the Chandra 
to ChQndra. The grammar of Paninee is held in tho 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
MoogdhOhodhfi stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly. 

a In scripture language, M the ruler of the feast.” John ii. 9. 

* A person employed in dressing dancers, players, images, &c. 

2 it 3 
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The Moogdhdbodhd may be selected as a specimen of 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shootrds, wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what is called Sfln- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters. Secondly, Shfibdd, 
viz. Sounds: this include** substantives, adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhutoos, or Roots: this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten different 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser¬ 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritd, or the formation of sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, participles, &c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes Streetyd, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Sdmasd, or rules for compound words ; Kardku, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and Tddhitd, or the formation of patro- 
nimics, gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Sdngksbiptd-Sard is chiefly 
Btudied ; in the midland parts, the Moogdhdbodhd, and 
in the eastern the Ktllapti. The Sardswdtil is also in 
high estimation; and in some parts, the Soopddtnd 
grammar is studied by a few. 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhdbodhd, if 
written with care, is about three roopees. inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. LI I.— Grammars still extant. 

The Paninee, by Paninec. — The Paninee-Sootrd- 
Uhashwd-Vartiku, by Katyaydnu. •— The Paninee-Sdd- 
trd-Vartikd, by Ivashika-Dasd.—The Paninee-Sobtrd- 
Bhashyd, by Undntd-Devu.—The Swdru>Munjdree.— 
The Chdndrika, by Ramu-Shurmacharyd.—The Pddd- 
Chundrika.—The Siddhantu-Chdndrika, by Ramashrd- 
macharyu.—The Vyakdrdnd-Pddu-Munjdree, by Ildru- 
Duttd-Mishrd.—The Vyakdrund-Ldghoo-Vrittee.—The 
Vrihddvoiyakdrunu-Bhooshdnd, by Hdree-Deekshitd.— 
The Voiynkdrdnd-Bhooshunu, by ditto.—A comment on 
ditto, by Prusadd.—The Swdrd-Voidikee-Prukriya, by 
Shakdtayund.—The Oonadee, by Bheemd-Senacharyu. 
—The Tuttwu-BoJhince, by Kashika-Dasu.—The Dha- 
too-Prudccpd-Moitreyd, by Mitracharyd. — The Dhatoo- 
Pat’hd, by Paninee.—The Gund-Pat’hd, by Burdhdina> 
nd'Oopadhyayu.—The Prdkriya-Koumoodee, by Kri>h- 
nd-Pdnditd.—The Prdkriya-Vyakhya, by ditto.—The 
Prusadu-Koumoodee.—The Mdnoruma, by Bhuttojee- 
Deckshitu. — A comment on ditto, by Rdma-Nat’- 
hd. — The Vrihdf-Shdbdendoo-Shckhdrd, by Hd- 
reejoc-Deekshitd.—A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
dust’hee-Mala, by Baldmd-Bhuttd.—The Ldghoo-Shflb- 
dendoo-Slickhdru, by Nagojeii-Bhdttd.—The Pdribha- 
shendoo-Shckuru, by ditto.—The Munjooshn, by ditto. 
—The Munjodsha-Vyakhya-Kdla, by Baldmd-Bhdttd.— 
The Pdribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-BhQttd.—The Pd- 
ribhashcndoo-Shdkdrd-Teeka.—A comment on ditto, by 

2 u 4 
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Koiyutu.—An account of this comment, by Nugojec- 
Bliuttu.—A comment on the Pdribhasba, entitled Pii- 
ribhashart’hd Sdngruhd-Vyakhya-Chtindrika.—The Kou- 
btoobhii, by Bliuttojee-Deekshitu.— A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prdbhn, by Buldmd-Bhdttu.—The Bha- 
shyu-Prddeepu-Vivdrdnu, by Narayuiiu-Bhdttu.—The 
Vyakhya-Prddeepd, by Nngojee-Bhuttd.—The Koumoo- 
dee, by Bhdtlojec-Deckshitd.—The Ldghoo-Koumoo- 
dee, by ditto.—The Mddhyd-Koumoodec, by .Bhurdd- 
wqjd.— The Sard-Koumoodee, by Shree-Dhdrd-Dundee. 
—The >hul)dd-Rdtnd, by Hdree-Bliuttu. —The Bhooshd- 
nu Sard-Durpdnd, by Hdree-Bhdttd.—A comment on the 
Voiyakdrdnd-Bhooslidud.—The Ldghon-Bhndshdnu, by 
Koondd-Bhdttd.—A part of the Prdkeernd-Prdkashu, by 
Helaraju.—The Gdnd Rdtnd-Mdhodudhee, by Ydrdhu- 
mand-Oopadhyayd —A comment on ditto, by ditto.— 
The Sard-Sdngrdlnl.—The Gnapdka-Vdlec. —The Bha- 
sha-Vrittee, by Poorooshottumd.—A comment on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhdrd. — The Dhatoo-Gdnd-Nirndy d, by 
Gopee-Chdndrd. —The Dhatoo-Prddeepu, by Moitreyd- 
Rdkshitd—The Dhatoo-Prdkashd, by Bdldramu-Pun- 
chandnd.—The Prdbodhu-Prdkashd, by ditto.—A com¬ 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Prourhd-Mdnordnin, by 
Bhdttojee-Deekshitd.— The Vriltee-Sdngrdhu, by Nago- 
jee-Bhdttd.—The Ldghoo-Shdbdd-Rdtnd, bv ditto.—The 
Shdbdd-Rutnd-Teeka, by Baldmu-Bhdttd.— The Gdnu- 
Sumoohu.—The Pdribhasha, by Secrd-Devd.—The Ka- 
slidkritsnd, by Kashukritsnd.—The Pisulee, by Pisulee. 
—The Shakdtayund, by Shakdtaydnd.—The Kootdn- 
mashd, by Joinlndrd.—The Ruvee-Rdhdsyu, by Hdla- 
yoodhd. 

The Kdlapd, by Sdrvvdvdrmacharyd.—An enlargement 
of ditto, by Doorgd-Singd.—Another, by Poonddrec- 
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kashQ.—The KulapG-ChGrkfireetG-RdhGsyG.—The Kft- 
lapfi-Dhafoo-SadOnu-Shubdarnuvii.—The Kdlapd-Pdri- 
shishtu-Tcoka, by Ramd-Chdndrti-Chdkrdvdrtce. ■—A 
ditto, by Gopee-Nat’hd.—The Katdntrd-Punjika, by Tri¬ 
loch d nil-Dasd.—The Katdntrd-Vrittee, by Vdrd-Roo- 
chee. 

The Saruswutd, by Unoohodtee-Swuroopacliaryd.— 
A comment on ditto.—Another, called Poonjdrajd, by 
Poonjdrajd. 

Sungshiptu-Saru, by Krumudeeshwiiru.—A comment 
on ditto, by Goyee-Chundril.—Another by Huree-Ramd. 
—Sungshiplu-Saru-Sumput. 


The Moogdhubodhtt/ by Vopu-De\G.—A comment on 
ditto, called Sbnlxlu-Deepika, by Godiuln-linmu.— 
Others by Rlidrutu-Mullikii, by Shree-Vfiilubhii, by De- 
vec-Dasfi, by Mddhoo-Soodhunfi, by Vidya-Nivasu, by 
Ramu-Tfirkku-Vagceshd, and by Ramanundu-Kashcc- 
swuru.—The MoogdhubodhG-Pdrishishtu, by ditto.—The 
Kdvee-Kulpfi-Drooind, by Vopu-Devd.—A comment on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Uamu-Nyayalunkaru.— 
The Dhatoo-Tcilka, by Vopd-Devd.—A work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasd. 

The Niivyu-Vyakurund, by Mudunu-Punclnindnu.— 
The Ithddriprdyogd, by Kevdlu-Ramtt-Puncliandnd. 11 

* An edition of tliis work, containing 311 pages, 12mo. lias been printed 
at the Scrampore puss. 

•' From kfvulu, only, and Ramu; which means (expressive of a strong 
icligioos attachment) 44 Only Raimi,” or 44 None but Ilamu/' Puncliumunl 
i* merely a title. This person’s name will be found in page 311, as the 
author of au astionomicul work. 
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The Rdopii-Mala.—The Bhavfi-Singhfi-Prdkriya.—-The 
Soopddmu, by Pddtnd-Nabhd.—A comment on ditto, by 
Vislmoo-Mislird.—The Dhrootubodhd, by Bhurdtu-Mdl- 
likii.—The Saravfilei*, by Krishnu-Vdndopadhyayu.—The 
Karika-Bulce, by Krishml'Mishru.—The Soohodhincc, by 
ditto.—The Slieegrft-Bodhu, by B d I ii r a m u- P d n ch a n u n u. 
—The Mdhcebhdttee, by Mdhee-Bhdttu.—The Uoimu- 
Vyakurdnd.—The Rutnu-Mula.—The Shubdfi-Tuttwd. 
—The Gnanamritu.—The Prakritu-Kdlpfituroo, by Ra¬ 
ni u-Turkd-Vagceshfi.—The Shubdu-Bodfi-Prukashu, by 
Gdngeshopa-dhyayd.—The I)oo rgh d tu-Ti p u n c<~, by dit¬ 
to.—The Kardku-Chukru.—The Vdsoo-Dhntoo-Karika. 


—The Shoivd-Vyakurund.—The 
Nirooktii.—The Shiksha. 


Lukaru-Vadu.—The 


In the Prakritu Language. The Prakritu-Lunkesh- 
wfiru, by Ldnkeshwfirii. 


SECT. LI II .—Of the Siiiigskritu Dictionaries , 

( KoshiiJ. 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sungskritu was 
cultivated in former periods. They arc written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by the supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sdngskritd 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Umdru-Singhu has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
heads : heaven, patald, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, hramhd.ns, kshdtriyus, 
voishyds, shoodrds, epithets of persons, qualities of 
things, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending ill 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the gen¬ 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 
aS well as- a vocabulary. 

fj 

The work of Umun1-SingQ c is almost universally con¬ 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; hut the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti¬ 
cular cases, even where they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pudd-Chundrika,the Vyakhya-Roo- 
drfi, the Vyakhya-Prudeepd, the Moogdhilbodhinee, the 
Saru-Soonddrd, the Pddart’hd-Koumoodee, the Trikan* 
dd-Tivekd, and four others by Neold-Kunt’hd, ltamd- 
Tdrkhd-Vageeshu, Blidrutu-Mdllikd, and Hayd-lMoo- 
kootd. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules tor the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meanings which 
they affix. 

SECT. LI V. Dictionaries still extant . 

The Medince, by Medinee.—The Rdtnu-Mala, by 
Hdlayodhd.— The Iloimu, by Hemd-Chdndru. — The 
Trikandu-Sheshd, by Poorooshottdind.—The Vishwd- 

' Uinuiu-Singha is supposed to have lived in the reign of Vikiumatityu, 
about eight hundred and twenty-four years ago. He compiled his dictionary 
from several other3. A very excellent edition of the Urnttitt-Kosha, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, has beeu published by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq., and priuted at the press of the Serampore Society of Mis¬ 
sionaries. A written copy of the Umurtt-Koshu sells for three roopccs : it 
contains about one lmudred leaves. 
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Prdkashd, by Muhlshwdrd.—The Uradrd-Koshd, by 
Umdrd-Singhd.—The Har'nvdlce, by Poorooshottdmu. 
The Umdrd-Mala, by Ujdyd.—The Umdrd-tutwd, by 
Yachdspdtee.—The Ydrnddeshdnd, by Ootpdlinee.— 
The Unadee Koshd, by RoodrQ.—The Bhagooree.—TSie 
Rflbbdsd.— The Uroond-Duttd, by Bopalitd.— The 
lldddd-Chundrd, by Shoobhankd.—The Dwirdopd-Kos- 
hd, by Vyarpe.—The Shubdd-Mala, by Juta-Dhdrd.— 

The Shubdu-Rutna-Ydlee, by Ekakshdrce-Koslid- 

The Bhdoree-Prdyogu.—The Drivyabhidhand.— The 
Shdbdu-Chundrika.—The Muntrabhidhand.—The Shub- 
darndvu, by Soobhootee.—The Shubdd-Mdhodudhee, by 
Dundee.—The Yaduvd.—The Dhurunee. 


SECT. LV. Of Translations from the Sungshritu , and 
Works written in the dialect of India, 

Translations from the Sungskritfi are not nume¬ 
rous, compared with the vast multitude of works to be 
found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : 
the bramhinical system denies learning to all but bram- 
huns, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
the language of the gods. Some persons have sup¬ 
posed, that the popular language of India is the Hindoost- 
hanec, but so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hanee is no where the language of a single village ol 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hanQ, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived front the Sdngskritd. We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo. 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks thellindoost’- 
hanee as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been er are connected with Mdsdl- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Sdngskritd, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Lite* 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume: 

In Bengalee .—The Chdndee, by Kilvee-KGnkGnQ, a 
bramhfin, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to¬ 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals.—The new Chun- 
dee, and the Ilamayund, by RamandndQ-Teert’hG- 
Swamee. 

A poetical version of the Ramay dud, by Krittce-Vasil. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The Muhabharutd, by Kashee-Dasfi, a shoodrd ; is in 
the houses of great numbers, who read it at their leisure. 

The Mdsdsu-Mdngulu, by Kshemanundu, a shoodrd; 
a work respecting the goddess Mdnusa, at whose festival 
the contents.are sung. 

The Vishalakshec, by Mookoondu, a bramhun, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The ShivG-Ganu, by liaineshwdrG, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Shivu us a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

The Sutyd-Narayfinfi, a story by Shunkdr.ichqxyfi a 
bramhun, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of SdtyG-Narnydnft, and amongst the Mdsul- 
niuus by the name of Sfityd-porru. 
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The Dhdrmd-Gand, by Vindyd-Ldkshnidnd and Gd- 
hd-Ramd. This is a story in verse respecting Laoo-S6nfi, 
i person who, through the power of Ydmd (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
junyasees sing these verses' at the festivals of Dhdrmd 
(Ydmu), as do also lepers and others, who make vows to 
this god. 

The Krislind-Mdngdld, by Maddvd, a poem on the 
revels of Krishnd and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnd, and containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindd-Mdnguld, by lldree-Dasd, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hdree, or Krishnd. 

The Kalika-Mungdlu, by Krishnd-Ramd, a shoodrd, 
and Kdvee-Vtillubhd, a bramhdn : a story respecting 
the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soonddru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Veerd-Singhd, the raja of Bdrd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mdngdld. 

The Unnuda-Mdnguld, by Bhardtd-Chdndrd-Rayd, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnd-Pobrna. 

The Pdnchandnd-Gcetu, by Uyodhya-Ramd, a shoo¬ 
drd, a work in praise of Pdnchundnu, Ddkshind-Ruyu, 
Shdsht’hee, Makald, &c. 

The Gdnga-Bhfikfee-Tfirdnginee, by Doorga-Prdsadu : 
a poem relative to Gunga. 

The Dcvee-Mahatmyd-Chundrika, by Ublnlyd-Chdrd- 
nd : a story relative to Doorga in the form of Mdha- 
Maya.—Kalee-Kecrttund, by Ramd-Prdsadd, a shoodrd: 
a similar work.—Bhdvauee, by Doorgd-Ramu, a similar 
story. 

The KrishnibrKeertdnd, by Govindu-Dasd and Vidya- 
Pdtee. 
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The Choitdnyd-Mdngdld, by Lochdnd, a voishndvd: 
the history of the god ChoitQnyti in verse.—Pashiindd- 
Duldnd, by Radha-Madhuvd, a voishndvd : a work in 
favour of the voishndvds.—Choitdnyd-Churitamritu, by 
Krishnd-Dasd, a voishndvd, a work in defence of Choi- 
tunyd, partly in Sdngskritu and partly in Bengalee.—Voi- 
shnuvfir-Vfinduna, by Doivdkee-Ndnddnd, a voishndvd. 
—Choitdnyu-Bhagdvdtd, by Vrinda-Vdnd-Dasd, a voish¬ 
ndvd.—Mund-Shikshya, by Ndrottdmd, a voishndvd.— 
Rusdmdyd-Kdlika, by Sdnatdnd, a voishndvd : on faith 
in Krishnd.—Premu-Bhuktee-Chdndrika, by T’hakoortt- 
Goswamce. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain are almost universally known* 
among the Hindoos. 

In the Language of Mit'hila, or Tirhoot.— The Hdree- 
Vdngshd, by Bhomdnd-Kuvee.—The Rookminec'Hdrd* 
nti, by Vidya-Pdtee.—The Oosha-Hurdnu,by ditto.—The 
Muheshd-Vanec, by ditto.—The Vishnoo-Pudd, by ditto. 
—The Krishnu-Chdritru, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language.— The Ramaydnil, by Bhdvd- 
Bhootee.—The Bhagavutu, by Dundee.—The Bharutu, 
by Alasanee-Pyaddnd.—The liaghdvd-Panddveeyd, by 
Shunkurd.J—The Bhuvanee-Pdrinuyd, by Bhdvd-Bhod- 

tee.— The Munoo-Chdiitrd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd._ 

The Radha-Madhuvd-Sumvadd. — The Kiratarjoonee- 
yd, by Alasanee-Pyaddnd. — The Rookmince-Pdrinu- 
yd. — The Soobhddra-Pdrindyd. — The Ndloddyd.— 
The Ilurish-Chundrd-Natdkd. — The Parijatd. — The 
Muhee-Ravdnu-Churitru, by Luskdsdmec.—The Sha- 
rungd-Dhdrd-Chdritru, by Nagdma. — The Rookmau- 
gddd-Chdritd.—The Hdnoomdntu-yijdyu, by ditto. 
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In the Hindee. —The Ramaydnd, by Tool usee-Das u. 
—The Ramd*Chdndrika, by Kdvee-Priya.—The Vigna- 
nd*Gceta, and the Rusiku-Priyu, by Keshdvu-Dasd.-— 
The Rusurajd, by Mutee Ramil.—The Bh.iguvutd, by 
Bhoo*Putee. — The Shoord-Sagdru, by Shoord-Dasd.— 
The Phadildlee-Prdkashu, by Shooku-Devd.—The Kd- 
vee-Koolu-Kunt’habhdrdnd, by Chintaindnee.—The Bd- 
ld-Bhddru-Chedutee, by Bdlu-Bhudru. —The Nukhd- 
Shikha, and the l ! shtd-Yamd, by Devu-Raju.—The Sup- 
td-Shdtee, by Viharee-Dasd.—The Singhasund-Vdtri- 
shee.—The Vctalu Puchishee. 

In the Vruju-Bhaslia .—Respecting this dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
13th of August, IS 17: “ There are in the Brdju-Bhasha 
two Gceta<, one or two Ramnydnus, the Biiaguvutd, 
and sover.il books containing stories (Itihnsd), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and I 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.” 

In the Mnrhntln. —TheRookmineiJ-Swdy umburu.—The 
Panduvu-Prdtnpu. — The Hdree-Vijd)u.—The Shivu- 
Leelamritd.—The Soodamd-Chdritrd.—The Poorvfinee, 
by Damojcc-Pdnt’hu.—The Shravdnu-Poorvdnec, by 
ditto.—The Pnudoo-Raugd Mahatmyu.—The Uhee-Ila- 
vdnd.—The Geeta, by RunucDasu.—The Mandsu-Loc- 
la, by Kamd-Dasd. 

In the dialect of Bhojii-poorii .—The Ilamu-Juumu, by 
Tooldsee-Dasd. 


In the Ootkitlu, or a dialect used in Orissa .—The Bha> 
giivdtd, by Jdgunnat’hd-Dasd.—The Mdhabhardli'i, by 
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Sardla-Dasu.—-The RamayOnQ.—The ItihasQ, by Vish- 
noo-Dasu.—The Geetu-Govindd, by DhOrfinee-Dhilnl. 
—The Geeta, the KartikO-Mahatmy B, and the Rtfsfi- 
Kullolii, by KrishnB-DasB.—The KanchBnfi-LBta.—The 
OoddhBvB-Choutrisha. — The Goondicha-VijByB ; the 
Ilungsu Doiitfi, the LBkshniee-VilashB; the DhBrfinee- 
DhfirB. 

]nthc Asam .—''The MBhabharutB, by Unfintfi-KBndBlee. 
—The Geeta, by ditto.—A part of the Shrce-Bhaguvutu, 
by ditto.— The Shree-Bhaguviitu, by ShunkBrB.—A po¬ 
pular poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto.—The Bfiril- 
Geelil, by ditto.—The PrflsungB, by ditto.—The Lcela- 
Maln, liy ditto.—The Kanfi-Khoa, by ditto.—The Gho- 
sha, by JVIadhuvu.—The Kalika-pooranil, by ditto.—The 
Chundee.—The Raju-Ncetee. — The Booniljee.—The 
II urish-Chundropakhyanu.—The Rainayunu.—The Ra- 
mu-Keertunu. 


In the diahct of Joypore. —The VfisdnfB-Rajfl.—The 
Rutnu-Mala, by Sliivu -Ra j it.—The Shivfi'Choupuyee, by 
Shivu-Dasfi.—The Dadookee-V r anee, by D:\doo.—The 
Mrulhoo-Maldtce.—The CharUr.Q-RBsB.—The Shi\ ti-Sa- 
giiifl, by Shiv B-Raj fi.—The Shooru-D.isu-Kuvitwu, by 
Shouru-I).i*u. — The Geetfi, by AjomayBrfi. — Another 
Geetu, by Phutyolfi-Velo.—The Iluttu-Pifideepfi. 

In the dialect of Bhugilkund. —The SooyabhuyB-TB- 
ree.—The Dadra.—The Koonduriya, by Giree-DhBrB. 

In the dialect of Biindelkiind. —The BhrBmfirB-Geehl, 
by Krishnu-DasB.—The Rasu-Leela, by ShoorB-Dasu.-— 
The BhagBvBtB, by PriyB-DasB.—The Snehfi-Leela, by 
KanBrB-DusB. 
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In the N6paul dialect. —The Krishnd-Chdritrd, by Ra 
mu-Chdndrd.—The Chandkyd. 

In the Huriana .—The Rookminee'Mfingdld, and the 
SoodamtUChfiritrd. 

In the lVuch ( Oulch J.—The Sahevanti-Mirja, by Chun- 
diii-Vand.—The Oomdrd-Maruvee, by ditto.—The Shd- 
shce-Prdshnd, by ditto. 

In the dulcet of Kunojit. —The Prit’hoo-Rajd-Raydso, 
by Chdndnl.—The Dhoo-Leela.—The Jflyd-Chdndrd- 
Prukashd, by Chdndrd-Bhatd.—The Kdvee-Prukashd. 
—The Vanee-Bhooshund.—The Doorga Bhasha.—The 
(Jceta.—The Dhunnayee.—The Vinfiyd-Pdtrika, by Too- 
lijs«ee-Dasu.—The Ramd-Shdlaka, by ditto. 

In the Bilcaneer dialect. —The (ioutumu-Rayuso, by 
Si'unuyu-Gundru.—The Shree-Pald-Rayuso.—The Shalu- 
Bhudrii-Rayilso, by Jind-Hdrd-Kishwdrd.— The She- 
goonjii Rayfiso, by Sumdyd-Gdndhrd.— The Dand- 
Siieclu-Choudhariya, by Kshuma-Kdlyand.—The Eoon- 
tee-Shooddhu-Mald, by Jind-Hdrd-Kishwdrd. — The 
Duodbya-Rayuso, by Ooddyd-Bhanoo.—-The Bhurdlee- 
Pooranu, by Rayd-Bhanoo. 

In the Ilaroice dialect. —The Dholamnrdnee.—The So- 
rct-Vijo.—The Soordjunu Koruso.—The Phutdmdld — 
The Nut’ha-Maroo.—The Bdrfi-Doomd.—The Bhagd- 
lee.—The Ckdndcra.—The Meenee.—The Parusdnd.— 
The Amird-Konako.—The Saonkilooru.—The Tejo-Dhd- 
rd.—The Chardnd. 

In the Sindhoo(Sindc j .—‘The Bhdgdvddgccta, by Bhngd* 
vdtu-Dasd.-The Dralaldja-Pdnjdra,by Sabdvd-Ramu-T’ha- 
koord.-The Oorcre-Laldja-Pdnjdra, by Kdrmd-Bhogd. 
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From a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques¬ 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, were honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at¬ 
tracted universal homage and applause : some of them 
had more than a thousand disciples or scholars. ShttnkQ- 
racharyu, for instance, after his arrival at Benares, placing 
himself under the care of GovindacliaryQ, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantu philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day : here he took 
the staff of the dundce, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which had then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shunkuru, however, was determined to raise 

m 

liis sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis¬ 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes.—In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis¬ 
pute were, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated bis 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dQndce, mul¬ 
titudes'were constrained to enter into this order of as¬ 
cetics.—The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
dHndccs now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of dundees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al¬ 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every philoso- 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
of the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
however, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present state of 
learning amongst this people. 

In the court of VikrUmadityu were a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings, 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. Afterthis 
period arose Ooddydnacharyd, author of a comment on 
theNyayd philosophy;—Mundunu-Mishrd, a Meemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrated antagonist of Shdnkdra- 
chary u, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dtindecs; 
—-VaehHsputee-Mishrd, who wrote an explanation of 
six ddrshunds;—Madhdvacharvu, who lived at the court 
of Bookmunu, and wrote the tjdhikurdnd-Mala, a work 
on the Mccmangsa philosophy still popular. — Sflrvvd- 
Vdrmmacharyd ; f —Gungeshd, author of a work on the 
sootrds of Goutdmd. — Shoold-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon law ;—Bhdvtt-Devd-Bhdttii, and Jec- 

U m 

mootd-Vahilnu, both smritee writers ;—Umurd-Singhfi. 
author of a dictionary;—Poorooshottdmu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary;—Dhavuku, a poet who lived 
at the court of Shree-Hdrshd ;—Muybord-Bhdttd, a cele¬ 
brated poet and philosopher;—Krishnu-Anundu, a tdn- 
trd writer;—Shiromunee, who wrote a comment on Gdn* 
geshu; — Mdt’hoora-Nat’hu, a bramhdn of Nfldeeya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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raent on the Chintamfinee of Gfing&hwfirfi;—Jfigfidee- 
shQ of Nfideeya, the author of a comment on the work of 
Shiromfinee;—Gfidadhfirfi, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromfinee;—Jfiyfi-D6vfi, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difficult passages in several 
works of the modern Noiyayikus;—Tit’hoo-Ramu-Tfir- 
kfi-Pfinchanfinfi, and Krishnfi-Kantfi-Vidyalfinkarfi, the 
great-grandsons of GfidadhfirfiShfirfinfi-TfirkalfinkarO, 
and Shfinkfirfi-Tfirkfivageesbfi.—The following learned 
Hindoos are still living in Bengal: Shivfi-Nat’hfi-Vidya- 
Vaclifisputee, of Nfideeya ; and Riighoo-Munee-Vidya- 
Bhoosbfinfi, and Un&ntfi-Ramu-Vidya-Vageeshfi, of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

M 

Among the works published in India within the last 
• hundred years are, the Vyfivfist’ha-Sfingruhfi, by Gopa- 
lu-Pfinchanflnfi, of Nfideeya, on the civil law.—A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishnu-JeevOnfl-Vfin- 
dyopadhyayfi, of Krishuu-Nugfird.—A grammar by Blifi- 
rfitii-Mfiilikfi, of Pindira. — The Vivadarnfivfi-S6too, a 
work on law, by Vaneshwurfi-Vidyalfiiikarfi and others. 
—Vivadfibhfingarnuvu, a law work, by Jugfinnat’bfi- 
Tfirku-Pfinchanfinfi. 

The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
Chutooshpat’hee, g which signifies the place where the 
four shastrfis are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 

■ From chiltoorO, four shastr&s, and pat’hu, the place of reading: by 
the four shaitr&s, is to be understood, the grammars, the law works, the 
pooramls, and the dOrsbftntts. 
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two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end: this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur¬ 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected at the ex¬ 
pence of the teacher, who not only solicits alms to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the expences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be¬ 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month¬ 
ly sum to their support. At Nudeeya the last case is 
common. 

i 

After a school-room and lodging rooms have been thus 
built,' to secure the success of the school, the teacher in¬ 
vites a few bramhuns and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhuns 
arc dismissed with some trifling present's. 

If the teaelier finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college with a few junior relatives; but 
should he, have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de¬ 
dication of sacred things, &c., he soon collects a number 
of pHrooas, h viz. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the college hail, or hut, when 

k From pttt'liO, to read. 
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the different classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, 
worship, eating, and sleep; and at three they resume. 
their studies*'which continue till twilight. Nearly twd 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eating; 
smoaking, and relaxation; and the studies are afterward! 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 

f * 

t 

There are .three kinds of colleges in Bengal: qne in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and thd disserts- 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read; 
and in a few of these schools, something of the poorsnDa 
and smritees’ is taught. In the second order of colleges,, 
the law works are read, and in some case* the pooranfis; 
and in the third order, works on the -ttyayfl durshttoff. 
In all these colleges, select Works are read, and their 
meaning explained; but instruction is not conveyed in the 
form of lectures. 

i 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat- assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
The evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyayii 
shastrtis are studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress; and the pupils -of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked: thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 
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meauing of the comment! before they leave college; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at these schools examifie the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies are frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikfi students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies arc pursued during two, three, 
or six years; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap¬ 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar; 
but as soon as a student has obtained such a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law book, or a work on philosophy, he may com¬ 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayfis, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. When a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho¬ 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common ; in¬ 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly dQndees, teach the v£d& and other shastrtts to dis¬ 
ciples at the mtttt’htis 1 where they happen to reside. 
The vddfls are studied most in the south-west, in ToilOn- 

g% and the Dravirii country. In Bengal there are like- 

/ • 

1 Mr. Colebrooke calls these places convents of ascetics. 
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wise individuals who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours; or who have two or three pupils? 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives wages from his pupils: 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn¬ 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at festivals, and by annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de¬ 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds give learning to a number, and add 
the gift of food also tc a few, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
this world, and the highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though he derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not left to want; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this in most cases is ratner a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich roan, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
of ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a-youth from a distance. In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

Mutt'hus , or convents of ascetics , at Benares , where the 

vedu is taught (1817). 

Teachers. No. of Students. 


Vishwu-Nat’hfi-Bhiit-Gooroogee, of Doorga-Ghatu, 25 
Valu- Deekshitd-vok, of ditto, ------ 20 

Naraydnd-Deekshitd, of ditto, ------ 25 

Vapoo-Bhdt-Pouranikd, of ditto, ----- 10 

Valdm-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- -- - 10 

Rflngu-Bhdt-Ambdkard, of ditto, ----- 15 

Keshdvd-Bhut,a Marhatta, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Valfi-Krishnd-Bhnt-Yoshec, of ditto, - - - - E0 

Valum-Bhdt-Movuncc, of ditto, ----- 25 

Gdncshil-Bhdt-Datanl, of ditto, ----- 20 

Naraydnu-Dcvd, of ditto, - -- -- --25 
Hhoiruin-Bhut, a Toilungd, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Jeevfi-Ramfl-Bhdt-God, d-Vdle, of ditto, - - 15 
Valu-Dcekshitd-GourQ-Vdle, of ditto, - - - 20 
Chintamunee-Deeksliitft, of ditto, ----- 25 

Ramd-Dcekshitd-Plidtke, of ditto, ----- 12 

Valum-Bhut-Vujhc, of Doorgu-Ghatd, - - - 25 
Shivd-Lingavddhanee, of ditto, ----- 17 

Bhayya-Dcekshitd, of ditto, ------ 10 

Ndrd-Singhd-Dcckshitu, of Narudu-GIiatd, • - - 20 
Vishwd-Nat’hd-Blidt-.loyishci*, of ditto, - - - 22 
Jdgdnnat’hfi-Uvddhanee, of ditto, ----- 12 

Bhikum-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- -- -12 

tlnuntd-Kjvddhanee, of Hdnoomdntd-Ghatd, - 25 
Ndrd-Sah-iJvddhanee, of ditto, ----- 20 

Vinaydkd-Bhdt-Koont^, of Doorga-Ghatd, - - 10 
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Teaclien. No. of Student*. 

Cheepoldkttl i-YojdneshwdrG, of ditto, - - - 10 

Shree-Dhttrd-Bhdt-DhonpukQr,.of ditto, - - - 20 
Prand-Nat’hti-Bhut-Shevuvt^ of ditto, ... 15 
ShivG-RamG-Bbdt-Katttrc, d f ditto, .... 15 
Damoddrd-Bhdt-Sdpre, of ditto, ----- SO 
Kashee-Nat’hft-Bhut-Goolilvdkur, of ditto, - - 10 
ShivG-Ramd-Dcckshitd, of Dushashivfi-MedhG-Gba- 

ttt,.-.18 

Govindtt-BhBt4K£shuvard, of &itto, - - - - 12 

Naraydnfl-Deekshitu-MurukilnkOr, of ditto, - - 15 
Gdnlshd-Bhdt-Gabhe, of ditto, ----- 30 

Baboo-Bhdt-Nirmdld, of ditto, ------ 30 

Htird-Devd, of ditto, - -- -- -- -- 15 
Ramd-Chdndrd-Devfi, of ditto, ------ 20 

Nana-Bhaskdrti, of ditto, - - r ----50 

ValGm-Bhdt-D£vti, of ditto, ------ 25 

TirniGl-Bhdt, of ditto, - - - ----- 15 

Hdree-D£vd-Bhdt, of ditto, - -- -- --15 

Krishnil BhGt-Devd, of ditto, -.15 

Jflgdnnat’hd-Deekshitfi-AyachitQ, of ditto, - - 25 

Sdkha-Ramd-Bhdt-Korure, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Bbiktim-Bb&t-Vishw d-RoopG, of ditto, - - - - 20 

Vishwfl-Nat’htt-Bhdt-Vishwfl-Roopti, of ditto, - 12 


Where all the Shastrus are professed to be taught. 

frhobdltt-Sbastree, of DQshashwu-Medhu-Ghatd, 16 
Neelfi-Kttnt’ha-Shaatrce, of M dnguld-Gouree-Ghatd,25 


Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatd, .15 

Where the Panmee grammar atone is taught. 

Krishnd-Pdntd-Shdabd, of Soord-Tola, - - • - 15 
Krishnd-RainG-PGntd*Sh£&hti, of Cbou-Klvdinba, 16 
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Teadicn. < No. of Siadeoto. 

Shivd-Ramfl-Ptintd-Ddshd-Pootrfi, of Ghasee*Tola, 10 
Meghd-Nat’hu-Devd,of Dhoondliee-Vinaydkd-Oolla,10 
Jdnarddunfi-Shastree-Garfi-Gur, of GovindQ-N ay ti- 
kd-Mdhdlla, - -- -- -- .- .- IS 
B hat-Shas tree, of Ugneedhr&»hwdrd-Ghatd, - 10 
Ghotd*Bhfit-Vishwd-Rdopb, of Ddsbasbtrd-Mcdhd- 
Ghatd, 15 

Hdree-Shdnktird-Shastrce, of Bdngalee-Tola, - 15 
Sheeta-Ramtt-Bhut-Teksh£, of Doorga-Gbatft, - 10 

Yaldm-Bhdt-Nugdrdkdr, of Dhoondhee-Vinayfiku- 
Mdhdlla, - -- -.-------10 

N ana-Pat’bdkfi, of Munee-Kdrnikfl-Gbatd, - - 10 

Kashee-Nat’hd-Shas tree, of Doorga-Ghatd, - - 10 
Sheshfl-Sbastree, of Vindhd-Madbavd-Ghatd, - 17 

Gdnga-Ilamd-Shastree, of Raiud-Ghatb • - - SO 
Bheeshmd-Pdtee, of Shoord-Tola, - - - - - 10 
Gopee-Nat’hd-Ptintd-Tople, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 
Vit’hd-Shastree, of Joitdnd-Vara f ----- 15 

Where the poets and law hooks are read. 

H dree-Ramd-Tara, of Brtimhd-Ghatd, - - - 10 

Where the vidantu and meemangsa works are read. 

BUjrii-Tflnkfi-Sooba-Shastree, of Ddsbashcrd-Mcd- 

bd-Gbatd.12 

Mcenakshee-Shaalree, of Hdnoomdntd-Gbald, - 12 

Where the nyayA and law books are read. 

Sdda-Sbivtt-Bhdt-Gabbd, of Ddsbaabwd-Mcdhu- 
Ghatd, - - -.- - - - 10 
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Tcachen. No. of Stadenu. 

Where the grammar and law booh are read. 
TatajoyBahee, of NayBktt-MflhBUa, • - • • 15 

4 

Where the nyoyb works are read. 

L8kshmee-Shastree-Bhar&d6, of 'CgnSeshwflrtt- 
GhatQ, -•-•••-•••••10 

Pranfi-Nat’hil-PQntfi-TopBld, of Nat*boo*Sar&*BrBat* 
hfl-Pooree, - ---------- 10 

GoriodB-NarayBnB-BhBttacharyB, of BBngalee« 

Tola,.15 

Mighii Nat'bii-DivQ, of Dhoondee-Vinaydk8«MB- 

bfilla, .-.10 

Where the grammar end astronomical works are read. 
Valtt*KriahDfi*Joytt8hee. of Brttmhd-Ghattt, * 15 

Where the grammar and nyayU works are read. 

BhoirQrtt-Mishril, of Siddh&hwfiree-MQhfllia, • 20 
MdnBsa*Ram&-Pat’haka, of DfiabaahwH-MgdfihGba- 


Where the law books alone are taught. 
Raja-Ramd-Bbdt'Bli&t, of Mdnee-Kflrnika-Ghatd, 15 

Where the astronomical works alone are read. 

* — 

POrflroflSookhB-Joytishee, of Dara-Nflgflrfl, - 20 
Vasoo-Ddvfi-Joydshec, of RanaB-Ghatfl, - * • 15 
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Mut'hus at the village of Moongonda y on the banks of 

the Godavuree , in Toilungit. 

Brfimhd-Devii-Shastree: bore the vedfi and all the 
shastrQs are read. 

LBkshmee-NurayHnu-Shastree : the vedtt, the nyayd, and 
tuecmsmgsa. 

Lfikshmce-Narayflntl-Shastree : the vedQ, and grammar. 
GQnu-PQtee-Shastrcc ; the vedil, nyayd, and vtsdantfi. 
Yenkdtd-Shastree ; the vedd, nyayd, grammar, and mee- 
mangsa. 

Yogee-Somd-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

Nif ay & colleges. — Shivu-Nat’hd-Vidya-Vachuspdtee, 
has one hundred and twenty-five students.—Ramu-Loch- 
dnd-Nyay u-Bhooshdnd, twenty students.—Kashee-Nat’- 
hd-Tdrkd-Chooramunee, thirty ditto.—Ubhdyandndd- 
Turkalunkaril, twenty ditto.—Ramu-Shdrdnu-Nyayd- 
Vageeshu, fifteen ditto.—Bhola-Nat’hd-Shiromdnee, 
twelve ditto.—Radha-Nat’hu-Turkd-Pdnchanunu. ten 
ditto.—Ranid Mohdnu-Vidya-Vachdspdtee, twenty ditto. 
—Shree-Ramu-TurkU-Bhooshund, twenty ditto.—Kaliie- 
Kantd Chooramdnee, five ditto.—Krishnd-Kantd-Vidya. 
Vageeshd, fifteen ditto.—Tdrkaldnkard, fifteen ditto.— 
Kalee-Prusunnd, fifteen ditto.—Madhuvd-Turkd-Sid- 

dhantd, twenty-five ditto.—KdmdIa-kantd-Tdrkd-Ch55- 

% 

ram it nee, twenty-five ditto.—Eeshwurd-Tdrkd-Bhoo- 
shdnd, twenty ditto.—Kantii- Vidyaldnkard, forty ditto* 

Luzo colleges. —Ttamd-Nnt’hd-Tdrkd-Siddhantd, forty 
students.—Gfinga-DliGrB-Shiroraunce, twenty-five ditto. 
—Devee-Tdrkaluukard, twenty-five ditto.—Mohdnd-Vi- 
dya-Vachdspdtee, twenty ditto.—CSangolee-TflrkalBnka- 
rd, ten ditto.—Krishnu'KantU-TGrkU-BhooshGnG, ten dit- 
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to.—Pranfl-KrishnQ-TilrkQ-VageeshQ, five ditto.—Pooro- 
hittt, five ditto.—Kashee-Kanttt-TQrkfl'ChooramQnee, thir* 
ty ditto.—Kalec-KantB-TCrkO-PfinchanfinQ, twenty ditto. 
—Gudadhfiru-Turkfl-Vageeshfl, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical works are read. —Kalec- 
Kantil-TOrkO-Chooramilnee, fifty students. 

Where the astronomical works are read. —Gooroo-Prfi- 
sadil-SiddhantQ- VageeshB, fifty students. 


Where the grammar is read. —Shfimbhoo-Nat’hfl-Choo- 
ra mil nee, five students. 


The following among other colleges are found in Cal¬ 
cutta ; and in these the nyayfi and smritee shastrBs are 
principally taught:—Oiiuntu-Ramu-Vidya-Vageeshil, of 
ffatee-Baganu, fifteen students.— Kamu-KoomarQ-Turka- 
lilnkaru, of ditto, eight students.— Ramii-Toshunu-Vidya- 
lunkaru, of ditto, eight ditto.—Ranul-DoolalB-ChooiamQ- 
nec, of ditto, five ditto.—Couru-Muuee-Nya)altnikarB, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Kashee-Nat'hu-Turku-VagecshQ, 
of Ghoshalu-Baganfi, six k ditto.—Ranm-Shevuku-Vidya- 
Vngeeshu,ofShikdarer-Baganu, four ditto.—Mrityoonjdyfi- 
Vidyalunkaru, of Bag-Bazar, fiftecui ditto —Uamu-Kis- 
horil-Tiirkfi-CIiooraniimee, of ditto, six ditto. —Rarau* 
Koomarfi-Shiromunee, of ditto, four ditto.—Juyu-Nara- 
yiinn-Tdrkij-Punclianunu, of Talar-Baganil, five ditto.— 
Shiimbhoo-Vachusputee, of ditto, six ditto.—Shivu-Ra- 
mii-Nyayil-Vageeshfi, of Lal-Baganil, ten ditto.—Gou- 
rH-MohdiiQ-Vidya-QooshftnQ, of ditto, four ditto.—Hu- 
ree-Prusadu-Tiirku*Punc?:anOnQ, of Hatec-BaganO, four 
ditto.—Ramu-Naray unu-T-iirku-Pfinchanflnit, of Shimila, 


These pupil* are supported by GooPOO-PrSsadii-Viishoo, 


aod N funis 


Malii-Diittii. 
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fire ditto.—RamO-HUree-Vidya-BhooshOnd, of HQrectQ- 
kee-Bagaird, six ditto.—Kflmtlla-Kantti-VidyalOnkarfl, of 
Arfikoolee, six ditto.—Govindd-Ttirktt-Pflnchanttnii, of 
ditto, five ditto.-* Pcetambttrtt-Njrayfl-Bhooshttnd, of dit¬ 
to, five ditto.—Parvtttee-Tttrkli^Bhooshttna, of T’httnt’- 
hfiniya, four, ditto.—Kashee-Nat’htt-TQrkaltinker ti, of 
ditto, three ditto.— Ramti-Nat’htt-VachBspfl.toe, of Shi- 
mila, nine ditto.—IlamO-Tflnoo-TflrkQ-Siddhantfl, of M Q- 
lttnga, six 1 ditto.—Ramfl-Tflnoo-Vidya-Vageeshii, of 
Shobha.Bazar, five ditto.—Ramil-Koomarfl-Titrku-Pfln- 
chanOnfi, ofVecrtt Para, five ditto.—Kalee-Dastt-Vidya- 
Vageeshd, of Italee, five ditto.—RamQ-DhfinQ-Tihkil- 
Yagecshtt, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names; he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated 

At VashQ-Variya, a place not fur beyond Hoogley, are 
twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayif 
philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In 
the towns of Trivenee, Koomarft-HfittQ, and Bhat-Para, 
there are perhaps seven or eight similar schools. Jugun- 
nat’hQ-TdrkU-PdnchanQnu, a few years ago, presided at a 
large school in Trivenee. He was acquainted in some 
measure with the vddQ, and is said to have studied the 
v6dantfi, the sankhyfi, the patQnjalfi, the nyayii, the 
smritee, the tantrtt, the kavyQ, the pooranQ, and other 
shastrQs. He was supposed to be the most learned as 
well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 
the time of his death. GondClu-ParQ and Bhfidreahwfirtt 
contain each about ten nvaytt schools. At JQyil-Nfigflril 

1 Tlie*e atudents are supported by Rana-Moliitiin-Dfirirt. 
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and MQjilee-Poortt seventeen or eighteen similar schools 
are found; at AndoolQ, ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects: they are' placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

' Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Tflrkalun- 
karQ, be who is ornamented by the tttrku, i. e. by the 
nyayil shastrils; VidyalfinkarB, he who is ornamented 
by learuing; NyayalBnkarti, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayfl shastrils.—The word bhbdshUntl, which has 
the same meaning as Qlfinkarfl, is in the same manner 
attached to the words TQrkfl, Vidya, and Nyayil.—Va- 
gceshQ, the lord of words, and Rutnil, a jewel, are at* 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
—PQnchanQnQ, or the five*faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths.—Tttrkfi-ChooramOnee, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayil, is drawn from 
choorB, a head, and mtlnee, a jewel;—TurkO-Shiro- 
mftnee is derived from shirii, the head, and mQnee.— 
Vidya-NivasB, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasB, a residence. — VidyarntivQ, and 
Vidya-SagurB, signify a sea of learning, from Brnftvu, 
and sagdru, the sea.—Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
riidhee, a jewel; Kuiit’ha-bhfirBnu, or a necklace of 
learning, from kunt'ha, the neck, and ubhBrBna, an or¬ 
nament ; and SarvvQ-Hhoumil, the king of learning, from 
sflrvvB, all, and bh5oin6e, land.—These titles are gene¬ 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study : 
the pupil alwav« chuses a title which none of his an¬ 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his family, -as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 

v 

Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, , such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, Ac. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint.—Munoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student: 
“ These following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem¬ 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi¬ 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu¬ 
rified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew Respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for thfe oblation to Gre. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in¬ 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de¬ 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing ot wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men.” 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most se¬ 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn¬ 
ing of the country: the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of the waxing or wa- 
ning of the moon; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest; at the festival of 
S&rfiswiitce, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 

festivals,—and at many other times. 

* • 

i 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for¬ 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them. The 
manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other of the ancients. The .more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis¬ 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, will be 
in favour of the Hindoos. 

# 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses¬ 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 

2 k 2 
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whole is a trade; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection; each person furnishes himself with 
tfhat he thinks will carry him through life; he bus no 
ambition to eularge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastrds, that a gift to a 

bramhun is nleritorious in proportion to his learning: 

hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 

• 

away the most f costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies: different offices under government re* 
quire a knowledge of some of the law hooks; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessaiy that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading, it is owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know¬ 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possess of their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
bramhiiiis and voidyfis learn the SQngskritd grammar, 
but the old Sdngskritd, the dialect of the vedd, is known 
by very few. 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramhdns, there may 
be ope thousand who learn the grammar of the Sdngs- 
kriUI; of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 

of the kavyd, and fifty some parts of the dlunkard shas- 

« _ / 

trfls. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smritees; but not more .than ten, any parts of the 
tdntrds. Three hundred may study the nayfi, but only 
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five or six the meemangsfi, this sankhyfi, the vldantfi, 
the patfinjfilfi, the voish&hiktt shastrus, or the v6dii. 
Ten persons in this number of bramhfins may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrfis, while ten more un- 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-BhagQvQtll and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the v£dfi and the dfirshflntts are con¬ 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
w ho study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Sfingskritii books'. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a hundred volumes. Of late*several Hin¬ 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
SQngskrita works. In the library of Shree-RamQ-Hflree- 
VisbwasQ, a kayust’hO, of KhQrdfib, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per¬ 
haps nearly the same number in that bf raja N&vfi- 
Krishntt of Calcutta.—The shastrQs have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following: one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the SfingskritB, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for the use of the 
young, among which are the BhQttee of Bhflrtree-Hfiree, 
and the Koomaril and Rttghoo-Vfingshii of Kalcc-Dasii; 
one or two law books, with some comment; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy; a chapter or 
two of some pooranfi; a few abridgments on the common 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chttndee, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted from the Markttnd6ytt 
poo ran tt, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the dttrshttntts are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 

In the houses of the bramhttns who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Sfingskrittt, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring brambttn, may be 
found; and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shoodrfis. In the dialects 
of the countiy, however, very many persons of this de¬ 
gree of rank preserve copies of the Ramayttnfi, the Mtt- 
babharfittt, the Vidya-Soondfirfi, and the Chttndee; and 
in some houses may be found the Mttntfsa-Geettt, the 
Dhttrmtt-Geettt, the Shivtt-Geetfi, the Shttsbtee-Geettt, 
the Pfinchanttnfi-Geettt, &c. Among the voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the countiy, to ascetics, to the mi¬ 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo¬ 
tion to the gods: here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a for greater number 
relative to the Revels of Krishna. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing even the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts." 

The ivoraen are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an ac* 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de¬ 
clare, that if a woman learu to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala¬ 
mity ; and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac¬ 
cidents which have befallen such presumptupus females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge.—A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Hfitee-Vi- 
dyaltinkartt. She was born in Bengal; her father and 
her husband were kooleenQ bramhOns. It is not the 
practice of these bramhOns, when they marry in their 
owp order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with Hiitee; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the SQngskritti grammar, and 
the kavyfl shastrfis. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of HQtee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died; and she therefore fell into great dis¬ 
tress. 1 n these circumstances, 1 ike many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastrfis, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of Htftee- 
" For an account of these schools, see page 160, roK 11!. 
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VidyaltinkarH, viz. ornamented with learning.—The wife 
of JttshomQntil-Rayti, a bramhdn of Nftshee-Poorfi, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvd-Krisbnd, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read.-—At Vashflvariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen.—Many fe¬ 
male mendicants among the voin*ginees and sdnyasinees 
have some knowledge of Sdngskritd, and a still greater 
number ate conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the countiy. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con¬ 
siderable : besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters: ac¬ 
cording to this, the price of the MiihabharatQ will be 
sixty rodpees; of the Ramayunfl, twenty-four; of the 
Shree-Bhagttvfltd, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper upon which books are written, 
called toolatG, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpiment and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
with a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Sling- 
■ skrittt. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works A»11 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men,' would etr< 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Sflngskritti, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making the necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re¬ 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con¬ 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa¬ 
tronize translations from the Siingskritu, deserve the 
thanks of the literaiy world; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de¬ 
sired in any reasonable time. A similar plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 

v 
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